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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Reagan Inter-State Commerce bill has passed 

the Houseof Representatives by the decisive vote 
of 158 to 75. It was not a party vote. There have 
been two bills before the House—oue providing for a 
National Railroad Commission, with large powers of 
a semi-judicial character ; the other, this bill, which 
has been carried asa substitute. It makes all dis- 
criminations between shippers unlawful, whether by 
difference in rates, in expedition, or in rebates; it 
Prohibits all pooling arrangements between roads, 
and all charges of a larger sum for a shorter trans- 
portation ; it requires every road to publish and post 
4 schedule of rates, and makes any variation from 
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sanmmane by t the wade neat and also wa criminal 
proceedings against any director or officer who vio- 
lates them. It also contains a provision prohibiting 
discrimination on account of race or color, with the 
added qualification that ‘‘ farnishing separate aceom- 
modations, with equal facilities and equal comforts, 
at the same charges, shall not be considered a dis- 
crimination.” The bill now goes to the Senate, but 
will hardly pass that body before adjournment. The 
objections to this bill are of two kinds : it is criticised 
in detail as impracticable of execution and enforce- 
ment; and it is insisted that any attempt by Con- 
gress to legislate on this subject is ‘‘ another of the 
many examples of futile attempts to alter the nature 
of things.” The first objection may be well founded ; 
it may be reasonably presumed that first legislation 
on this subject will be crude ; but it will be difficult, 
we think, for any ‘advocate of laissez faire to ex- 
plain why it is right in principle for a City to regu- 
late the rates which a hackman may charge for car- 
rying passengers, and wrong for a Nation to regulate 
the rates which a railroad corporation may charge 
for carrying freights. Jeffersonian Democracy is 
half a century behind the times. 





The week has furnished two serious objections to the 
proposed South American treaties. Senator Morrill, 
of Vermont, in an elaborate speech in the Senate, 
nominally on the Mexico Treaty, has put forcibly the 
constitutional objection to any reciprocity treaty. 
Under the Constitution the House alone has power 
to originate revenue bills. A reciprocity treaty 
determines the amount of revenue to be received 
in customs from the contracting nation. It is true 
the House may, and perhaps must, ratify it; but in 
that case the House becomes practically a part of 
the treaty-making power, a power left by the Con- 
stitution in the hands of the President and the 
Senate. Moreover, the treaty, by its terms, lasts for 
a series of years, or until it is set aside in accord- 
ance with its own provisions, while the power of the 
House lasts but for two years. Thus a treaty of 
reciprocity with a life of six years binds two Houses 
of Representatives, and limits their power over the 
revenue, without their consent, or else puts the 
Nation in the position of making a bargain through 
one branch of the Government which another branch 
may set aside. Senator Morrill also opposes the Cuban 
Treaty on the ground that it is not truly reciprocal. 
He humorously illustrates his view of the case by 
an incident in Scott’s novel of ‘‘ The Pirate,” ‘‘ where 
Mordaunt and Magnus Troil sat down to drink 
brandy and water: Magnus drank the brandy and 
Mordaunt the water. Obviously, here Mexico takes 
the brandy and the United States water only.” 
Mr. Morrill is an ardent protectionist, a fact which 
may tinge his estimate of the commercial value 
of the treaty ; but his constitutional objections can- 
not be set aside on the score of political prejudice ; 
nor his position that both the Constitution and self- 
interest require that we should keep the control of 
our revenues in our own hands, and reduce our 
customs, if at all, by legislation, not by treaty. 
Quite as serious, though of avery different char- 
acter, are the objections from abroad to the Nicara- 
guan Treaty. Not Great Britain only, but now also 
Germany, objects that the construction of a canal 
across the South American isthmus is a matter of es- 
sentially international interest, and should be regu- 
lated by an international conference. If this claim is 
seriously urged by England, France, and Germany, 
it will be difficult for us to resist the demand without 
a much better navy than we now possess ; and if the 
question is to be settled diplomatically, it will not be 
altogether easy for us to convince Europe that she 
has no interest in or concern with a canal which will 
materially shorten the water-way between the East 
and the West, and so will revolutionize the commerce 
of the world. At all events, it is quite clear that 





the schedule rates unlawful ; and it provides for the 
®nforcement of these provisions by an action for 


we are not right to take a position on this subject 
till we have carefully considered its righteousness, 
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nor prudent to take it until we have counted the 
cost of maintaining it against foreign opposition. 


The House of Representatives has at last taken 
measures to prevent any more Piegan Indians from 
starving, by appropriating $50,000 tosupply them with 
food. This tardy action of Congress is a concession 
to public sentiment, and shows that the protests of 
such papers as the New York ‘ Tribune” and The 
Christian Union have not been without their effect. 
The unanimous consent of the House to the appropria- 
tions shows that the members have heard from their 
constituency all over the country, and that we were 
within bounds in saying last week that the people of 
this country do not wish Congress to furnish the In- 
dians burial cases instead of rations. There will 
still be much suffering ; but it is in the way of being 
relieved. 


The annually recurring proposition to make the 
Commissioner of Agriculture a cabinet officer is 
renewed this year; and that fact makes it necessary 
to point out again the objections to any such change. 
In fact, no reasons for it are alleged, unless the 
statement that in other governments there is an 
agricultural cabinet officer, and that the agricultural 
interests are the most important of our business in- 
terests, can be called reasons. The proposition is 
supposed to be in the interests of the farmer. It is 
really opposed to his interests. For the cabinet 
officer is of necessity a political officer, and must be 
changed with every change in administration, even 
when the same party remains in power. But agri- 
culture is in no sense a political interest ; and it is 
pre-eminently for the interest of the farmer that 
the head of the Agricultural Bureau should not be 
changed with changing adminstrations, but shou!d 
be non-political in his character. The office is one 
which should be filled by a specialist; and there is 
no reason why he should be one of the President’s 
official advisers on ordinary questions of State 
policy. 











The first report of the Civil Service Commissio n of 
this State, transmitted to the Legislature at the begi n- 
ning of the year,and now given to the public in 
pamphlet form, gives, on the whole, a favorable im- 
pression as to the work already done and the future 
prospects of civil service reform. The replies by 
prominent officials to the list of questions sent out 
by the Commission show conclusively—if further 
proof were needed—that before the act establishing 
the present Commission was passed appointments 
were controlled almost exclusively by political con- 
siderations, that by this system of rewarding partisan 
service without regard to public welfare the character 
of the service was lowered and the most meritorious 
persons were deterred from applying for office, and 
that the public officers who held the power of appoint- 
ment were themselves hampered ard embarrassed by 
the pressure upon them for places. The amendments 
to the Civil Service Act proposed by the Commission 
are in the general direction of increasing the range 
of its application, and, in particular, of making the 
civil service regulations in the cities mandatory, and 
of extending them over all departments of city 
government. Since this report was rendered, the 
people have had some opportunity to judge of the 
action of the statute within its restricted limits, and 
there cav be but one opinion as to its desirability 
and the soundness of the principles on which it is 
based. New York is the first State to adopt the 
principles of civil service reform, and the measure 
of its success here will have an important effect 
throughout the country. At present its full applica- 
tion is hindered by the cunning of “‘ practical poli- 
ticians ” and confined by law within narrow limits, 
but the healthy and educating influence it has already 
exercised on the public mind is the prophecy of its 
universal application throughout the State at an early 
day. 








The Civil Service reform is quietly, but steadily, 
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taking root not only in the convictions of the people, 
but in the organic law of the country. The State of 
New York has already gone far in this direction ; the 
message of Governor Robinson, of Massachusetts, last 
week, dwelt with great emphasis on the subject ; Gov- 
ernor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, makes a strong 
plea for it in his message ; and South Carolina has 
already moved into line. Judge Tourgee, in one of 
his striking novels, pointed out the radical differ- 
ences between the New England system and the 
Southern system of State government, the one having 
its germ in the town meeting, and embodying the dem- 
ocratic idea in its integrity, and the other represcnting 
the executive power of the government through the 
whole organization of the State. Since the war the 
Southern system has been continuously modified ; the 
Governors appointing fewer and fewer officers. Gov- 
ernor Thompson, of South Carolina, a man of unusual 
ability and independence—several of whose projects 
have been commended in these columns—came into 
office with thoroughgoing convictions on the subject 
of the civil service, and, what is still more admira- 
ble, has apparently lived up to them. He shut the 
door at the start against all party solicitation, and 
laid down the rule that every holderof an office, 
who had shown himself efficient and honest, and who 
desired reappointment, should be retained solely on 
these grounds. The Senate of South Carolina has just 
confirmed 600 officers appointed by Governor Thomp- 
son, mavy of whom were without political backing 
of any kind; an evidence that the Governor is not 
alone in his effort to put the business of the State on 
an honest business footing. The same Legislature 
has adopted a resolution pledging the support of the 
people of South Carolina to Mr. Cleveland in carrying 
out the provisions of the Civil Service law. Thus 
quietly, through the turbulence of present political 
strife, this great reform, the success of which is far 
more important than that of any party or of any party 
leaders, is being rapidly secured. 





New York City was startled last Saturday morning 
by the report of an attempt by a dynamite conspira- 
tor to assassinate one of his co-conspirators. The 
case, of course, has to come before the courts for judi- 
cial inquiry, which we have no right to anticipate ; 
but the indications, at this writing, are that Captain 
Phelan, one of the dynamite Ishmaelites, was sum- 
moned to New York for the very purpose of assas- 
sinating him for having disclosed in a published inter- 
view the methods of the dynamiteur:. He went to 
O'Donovan Rossa’s office, trusting to his own strength 
for self-defense, if there should be any occasion for 
it, but his self-confidence came near proving his death. 
He was, according to his ante-mortem statement, 
stabbed several times by a man called Short, an- 
other dynamiteur. At this writing he is lying in the 
hospital, still in danger, but with some hope of recov- 
ery. The would-be assassin has been arrested, but 
denies his identity. 





Whatever may be the trath concerning this mur- 
derous affair, whether it was a trap to assassinate, or 
the result of a free fight between Fenian assassins, 
it has brought out a description of the methods by 
which these brigands attempt to carry on their war- 
fare against society. Captain Phelan’s offense con- 
sisted in disclosing this method in an interview pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Kansas City Journal,” in which he 
gave an account of an unsuccessful attempt, by a man 
by the name of Kearney, to blow up the steamer 
‘*Queen” at her dock in Liverpool. He thus de- 
scribes the machine constructed for the purpose : 

“« A word as to how the mechanical part of theee terrible 
batteries is made. There is really very little mechanism 
about it. Itis a simple affair, but it does its work thor- 
oughly, and with fatal precision. The machine consists of 
a reservoir of acid, which drops, drop by drop, on a little 
hollow tube or faucet, in shape not unlike a common beer 
faucet. Around this faucet are wrapped sheets of tissue 
paper. It takes the acid a minute to eat through each 
sheet of paper. The explosion, you see, is timed by the 
sheets of paper, although the flow of the acid is also regu- 
lated when it comes from the reservoir. In this case 120 
sheets of paper were wrapped round this little faucet. When 
the last sheet is eaten through, the acid enters the tube, runs 
down to the end directly under which the cap is placed, and 
then the deluge. The little machine is simple, but it beats 
clockwork all to pieces. It makes no noise. It isnot liable 
to get out of order. It is as insidious as death, and, like a 
fuse, once lighted it seldom stops until it reaches the mine 
itself, and is demolished in the disaster which it has 
caused.”’ 


The plan, so far as the ‘‘Queen” was concerned, 
miscarried, because Kearney, who was to have put 
the acid reservoir in place after the ‘‘ Queen ” reached 
the dock, could not get at the place in the hold 





where the dynamite was stored. What chance there 
is that these attempted assassinations may lead to any 
criminal prosecution of O'Donovan Rossa, who ap- 
pears to be the head of the conspirators in this coun- 
try, we do not know. 


It is only a little more than twelve months ago, ac- 
cording to the official book recently submitted to the 
German Reichstag, cince Bismarck inaugurated the 
Colonial policy which is just now agitating Europe; 
a glance at the results achieved since that time shows 
the extraordinary vigor and promptness which have 
always characterized the policy of the German 
Chancellor. In December, a year ago, the German 
Government decided to send a Consular Commissioner 
to the West of Africa, and in May Dr. Nachtigal 
sailed in a war vessel under instructions from Bis- 
marck. Before the end of June he had established 
a German Protectorate over Lomo, Begeida, and 
Little Popo on the Gulf of Benon. In July the Ger- 
man flag was hoisted at the mouth of the Cameroons, 
over all the prominent places between Bimberi and 
Bantango. The section known as Angra Pequena, 
with the territory about the mouth of the Orange 
tiver, had already been taken possession of, and on 
the 13th of October a diplomatic communication an- 
nounced these facts to the great powers of Europe. 
The Congo Conference was then devised, and has 
since performed its labors under the leadership of 
the German Chancellor. These facts, taken in con- 
nection with the laches and delays of Lord Derby, 
are sufficient to explain the irritation in England 
over the foreign policy of the present ministry. 
While they deliberated, Bismarck acted. 








The radical nature of the crisis through which Eng- 
lish agriculture is now passing has lately been pointed 
out by Professor Thorold Rogers. In England, he 
says, farming cannot be profitably carried on with 
less than $50 an acre capital. But owing to the high 
rents now prevailing, the farmers of to-day have not, 
as a class, more than $20 an acre capital, and the 
agricultural laborers are out of work all over the 
country, and crowding into the towns to obtain the 
livelihood which they cannot secure in the country 
districts. During the twenty years previous to 1879 
farmers’ rents were advanced more than twenty-seven 
percent. Since that time, and during the extreme 
depression which has prevailed, rents have been re- 
duced only about nine per cent., a disproportion 
which is all but fatal to the prosperity of the farming 
class. Those farmers whose rents were not raised 
during the period of prosperity are doing well. One 
very scrious aspect of the present situation is the fact 
that the landholding families have based mortgages, 
settlements, and rates of general expenditureson the 
increased rental. This class of English people are 
feeling very keenly acrisis in which they can neither 
get their interest nor their principal under foreclos- 
ure, because there is no market for the land. In- 
comes derived in this way are being cut down in every 
direction, and are spreading privation among a class 
who have heretofore been almost free from material 
anxieties. Professor Rogers sees no remedy for the 
present condition of things until rents are fixed 
judicially in England and Scotland, so that the ten- 
ant canenjoy a permanent tenure at a permanent 
rent, or be repaid in damages in case of disposses- 
sion. 





Monday morning's papers publish a correspondence 
between Mr. Vanderbilt and General and Mrs. Grant, 
equally creditable to both. Mr. Vanderbilt, in his 
letter, recites the history of the business transactions 
between General Grant and himself : General Grant's 
borrowing of $150,000 to save the credit of the Marine 
National Bank ; its failure within twenty-four hours ; 
his subsequent delivery of deeds of the joint proper- 
ties of General and Mrs. Grant ; their return by Mr. 
Vanderbilt; and a second delivery of mortgages 
covering the property, including the ‘‘ swords, med- 
als, and memorials of his victories and presents from 
Governments all over the world,” to Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
attorney in Mr. Vanderbilt's absence in Europe. At 
General Grant’s request, these properties were, by 
proper legal measures, reduced to Mr. Vanderbilt's 
possession. Mr. Vanderbilt then returned them to 
Mrs. Grant, only covenanting that the memorials 
should, at General Grant’s death, or sooner, if de- 
sired by Mrs. Grant, ‘‘be presented to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, where they will remain as per- 
petual memorials of his fame and of the history of 
his time.” This gift General Grant, in Mrs. Grant’s 
name, declined, except that she accepted the proposed 
disposition of the memorials. A third letter was 
then sent by Mr. Vanderbilt, insisting on his right to 





sell the property which had thus come into his hands, 
and deposit the proceeds in the Union Trust Company 
for the benefit of Mrs. Grant. This offer General 
Grant at first accepted in his wife's name, but in a 
second letter Mrs. Grant finally declined it, though 
with a hearty appreciation of its generosity. The 
whole correspondence might well go, with the other 
memorials of General Grant's life, into the archives 
at Washington. 


The message of Mayor Grace, in so far as it re- 
lates to the purely local affairs of New York City, 
we may safely pass by as not of general interest to 
our readers ; but in so far as it gives the experience 
of the city whose population presents the greatest 
difficulty in local self-government, it is of more than 
local concern ; since the government of our cities is 
the most serious problem of modern democracy, both 
in this country and in Europe. Mayor Grace con- 
demns the continual changes made in the city charter 
by the State Legislature, aud urges a constitutional 
amendment providing for a general charter for all 
cities, and forbidding legislative tinkering ; a method 
the reverse of that which this State has been trying— 
of government by legislative commission, a method 
which has worked evil, and only evil, and that con- 
tinually. Heurges the change of municipal elections 
from the Fall to the spring, so as to divorce them as 
far as possible from partisan influences; the substi- 
tution of single-headed Departments for hydra- 
headed Departments, so as to secure an undivided 
responsibility ; and a divorce of the Election Bureau 
from the Police Department; and he promises a 
rigid and faithful enforcement of the civil service 
reform under which an examination for fitness is a 
prerequisite to appointment except for a few specially 
designated offices. All these seem to us recommenda- 
tions in the right direction. A mayor with power of 
appointment ; Departments with a single head, and 
that head appointed by the mayor; a police abso- 
lutely divorced from all control of the elections: 
local elections separated by as large a space in time as 
possible from the ordinary Fall elections ; to which 
we should add a Board of Apportionment, elected by 
the tax-payers and rent-payers, and having the sole 
power to levy taxes for public expenditures—would go 
far to give us what our cities now generally lack, a 
real self-government. We add one other radical 
recommendation ; if there are objections we should 
like to know what they are. A large proportion of 
those most interested in the welfare of our larger 
cities, and most competent to direct in their affairs, 
now live outside their boundaries, going into the cities 
for business. If the local elections were adequately 
separated from the State and National elections, why 
should not every man having either a residence or a 
place of business within the city, and paying either 
taxes or rent within it, be allowed to vote in the local 
elections for the local officers, wherever his domicile 
might be, and wherever he voted on State and 
National issues? It would not be difficult to devise 
a system of registration which would prevent fraud. 
Such an enlargement of the suffrage would be a radical 
innovation, but it would simply give a local vote to 
those interested in the local welfare, and bearing 
their share of the local burdens. Why not? 





At Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, on the 5th, a mob 
of Orangemen imprisoned and threatened Catholic 
priests. ——Chief-Justice Waite’s health bas improved. 
——tThe Oregon Land Grant Forfeiture bill passed 
the Senate on the 6th.—Governor Cleveland sent 
his resignation as Governor of New York to the State 
Legislature on January 6. Lieutenant-Governor Hill 
took the oath as his successor, and sent in his mes- 
sage.——The contest for the Speakership of the New 
York Assembly resulted in favor of Mr. G. Z. Erwin. 
——Mr. George Augustus Sala has begun « lecture 
tour in this country.——Mr. Parnell has gained a 
victory in County Tipperary, his speech there having 
been followed by the withdrawal of Mr. O’Ryan, the 
opposition candidate for Parliament.——A few cases 
of typhus fever have occurred in New York City. 
——tThe alarm from earthquakes still continues in 
Spain. In Granada 900 lives were lost.——General 
Grant declines to accept the fund raised by friends for 
the payment of his debts. ——The Senatorial contest in 
New York seems to have narrowed down to Messrs. 
Evarts and Morton.—Mme. Clovis-Hugues was ac- 
quitted of the murder of her traducer, Morin, in 
Paris, on January 8, though she admitted that she 
killed him with premeditation.——Prince Albert 
Victor, oldest son of the Prince of Wales, attained 
his majority on January 8.——The Legislature of 
Connecticut have elected Henry B. Harrison (Rep.) 
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as Governor, no choice having been made by 
the people. General Wolseley telegraphs that 
he expects to reach Kbartoum on January 24. 
-——Senator Palmer has introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of a Bureau of Public 
Health..—The American delegates to the Congo Con- 
ference have announced that this country has no in- 
tention of assisting in enforcing the regulations 
adopted by the Conference. ——The French have again 
blockaded Formosa.——The Mormons are sending 
colonies to Mexico.——On Saturday, the House of 
Representatives passed the Naval Appropriation bill. 
——It is reported that the Germans have stormed 
and taken Forstown, in the Cameroons, West Africa, 
after heavy fighting. Lord Wolséley has received 
a message from General Gordon in reply to one 
sent by himself.———Correspondence between Mayor 
Grace, of New York, and the Corporation 
Counsel indicates that the legality of several of 
Mayor Edson's appointments is to be tested.——A 
meeting of the ‘‘ Niagara Park Association” in New 
York passed resolutions urging the Legislature to 
take measures to preserve the scenery about the Falls 
from disfigurement.——The toll on the Brooklyn 
Bridge has been reduced to three cents for passage 
on the cars, while twenty-five tickets for foot-pas- 
sengers are sold for fivecents.——On Monday there 
was an animated debate in the Senate on the Sher- 
man-Davis controversy. 








TAKE HOLD. 


HERE are thousands of men and women in the 
world who seem to be living under a cloud of 
predestined failure ; nothing that they touch turns 
out successfully ; the very stars in their courses seem 
to fight against them. Now, out of this multitude, 
there are some who are facing material misfortune by 
the operation of causes which they are powerless to 
control, and to whom, therefore, the only success isa 
heroic and noble acceptance of failure ; but there are 
many more whose lack of success lies in themselves. 
They have lost their grip on life ; they go through 
the motions of activity, but there is no heart in their 
work, no vim in their onset against obstacles. If the 
Kingdom of Heaven must be taken by force, much 
more must the earthly victory be won by bold, ag- 
gressive attack. No one can succeed who holds his 
work at arm's length and goes into it faint-hearted 
and presaging failure before he has struck the first 
blow. The world presents an apparently solid and 
defiant front to the man or woman who must find a 
place in its ranks, but it is astonishing how soon it 
makes room for a new-comer who does not sue for 
place and work, but takes both as if they belonged to 
him. Aggressive faith in the success of character, 
aptitude, and pluck is contagious ; the man who has 
it soon communicates it to others ; the man who has 
it not need not expect others to create it for him. 
God appointed work for every earnest and self re- 
specting soul ; without work of some sort no man or 
woman can lead a respectable life in this world ; and 
God also appointed the rewards of work, to follow 
after it as certainly as the harvest follows the sowing. 
The true farmer does not go into his fields faint- 
hearted and despondent, distrusting the march of the 
sun or the coming of the harvest ; he trusts implicitly 
that ordering of the seasons which has never yet 
failed, and he knows that for every unfruitful year 
there will be a dozen fruitful ones. Take hold of life 
in the same spirit ; put out of your mind all thought 
of failure, and out of your heart the weakness that 
springs from it; strike out boldly, and strike out 
strongly, with full faith in yourself, your destiny, 
and your God ! 


HOW TO CURE THE PLAGUE. 


E discussed, last week, with some fullness, 

the injuries inflicted upon public morality 
by a depraved journalism, which tramples under foot 
our inalienable rights of privacy, and debauches the 
minds of men by filling them with inane and un- 
wholesome matters, and ministers to vice and im- 
morality by spreading abroad the details of all the 
vile and abominable events that take place in the 
community. Of the evils that assail our homes and 
threaten the life of society this is by no means the 
least. What is the cure forthiscurse? Obviously, it 
is not to be found in legislation, nor in any methods 
of organized reform. The true remedy is much sim- 
pler and more effective than any legal or social 
nostrums that the wit of man could devise. It con- 
sists in the refusal, on the part of good citizens, to 





patronize those journals which thus array themselves 
against public morality. Every buyer of a news- 
paper which is addicted to such practices is the aider 
and abettor of this iniquity. A firm and indignant 
refusal to permit these vile sheets upon his premises, 
or to have any kind of dealings with them, is the 
plain duty of every decent man. A contribution of 
two or three cents a day toward the corruption of 
the public morals is not much, it is true, but if there 
are enough contributors the work can be successfully 
prosecuted. Respectablo Christian men are con- 
tributing millions of dollars annually for this pur- 
pose. They ought to stop it at once. Let them say 
to the purveyors of iilth and scandal : ‘‘ You wish to 
make your paper acceptable to the criminal and 
vicious classes. Very well. Get your patronage 
from those classes. Make your bed in the gutter, 
and lie in it. Do not come to us for countenance or 
support. Neither as subscribers nor as advertisers will 
we give our money to aid in scattering the seeds of 
impurity and mischief. Millions for intelligence, but 
not one cent for scandal.” 

In almost every community some newspaper can be 
found that is fairly decent. Let decent people give 
to such newspapers their patronage. If none such 
exist in the immediate neighborhood, the mail will 
bring one from some other place. The local news is 
sometimes worth knowing; but it is by no means in- 
dispensable. When we are absent for days or weeks 
at a time we lose the reading of the local news, and 
do not feel that we have suffered any serious loss. 
Important facts are sure to come to our knowledge 
whether we read the local column or not; and with 
respect to the great mass of the unimportant facts, 
ignorance is bliss. The possession of a local daily 
newspaper is not essential to the intelligence or wel- 
fare of any individual or any family. If it is edited 
with judgment and conscience, such a paper may be 
desirable ; but when it becomes the sluiceway through 
which the crime of the nation and the filth of the 
community discharges itself into your home, the talk 
about its being indispensable is preposterous. The 
slight advantage that is gained by the acquaintance 
which it furnishes you with the small matters that 
are happening around town is not to be considered 
in view of the contamination that itis spreading. He 
who has the misfortnne to reside in a community in 
which there is no daily journal that keeps its columns 
clean may, therefore, obtain all the real news of the 
day, all that it is necessary for him to know, by sub- 
scribing for a decent daily newspaper published 
in some neighboring place. His intelligence may 
be a few hours old when he gets it, but what of 
that ? 

It will undoubtedly be regarded by many good 
Americans as a great heresy, but we shall, never- 
theless, make bold to affirm that a happy, useful, 
and intelligent life may be lived without read- 
ing any daily newspaper whatever. A good secular 
weekly that condenses and summarizes carefully the 
news of the week will sufficiently acquaint any man 
with the facts that he needs to know. He who gets 
his information of the world’s doings from such a 
source, and devotes to the reading of good books the 
hours that he is wont to spend upon the spun-out de- 
tails of the interminable and ‘everlasting reporter, 
will not suffer any great detriment. 

We do not, however, wish to disparage the value 
of good daily newspapers. Judiciously edited by 
men who have some worthy conception of what news 
is worth printing, they are of service to the most 
thoughtful men. Our own impression is that the 
daily newspaper of the future will be a much less 
portentous sheet than those which are now daily 
offered us in our chief cities ; that the news will be 
greatly sifted and condensed ; that the reporter will 
cease to expatiate, and learn to give us the simple 
facts ; that we shall not be obliged to wade through 
columns of unreadable type to get information that 
could be compressed into a paragraph. By and by 
it will begin to dawn upon us that life is too short 
for the daily perusal of these blanket sheets; and we 
shall call for an intelligent editing of the news of 
the day. But whatever form the journal of the 
future may take, it is clear that those journals that 
are propagating vice are not fit to survive, and the 
sooner they are killed the better. If this judgment 
were enforced there would be a great slaughter 
among our daily newspapers, but the nation would 
be rid of some of its worst enemies. These enemies 
can be conquered most speedily by cutting off their 
supplies. That is the plainest of duties. The man 
who buys or advertises in tainted journals becomes 
the accomplice of its managers. The cousciences of 





Christian men need much quickening in this regard. 
It is because of their silence and complicity that the 
evil has grown to its present magnitude. When they 
withdraw their support from the venders of scandal, 
the business may not be destroyed, but it will be 
greatly restricted. 

There is one other remedy, rather more heroic, that 
may be found effectual. If the tainted newspaper is 
turned out of our houses, its editor and manager ought 
not to be made at home inthem. The man who gets his 
living by peddling vile and scandalous news is not a 
gentleman. He ought not tobe recognized anywhere 
as a gentleman. Decent society ought to shut its 
doors against him, asit does against the saloon keeper 
and the gambler. The enemies of society deserve 
social ostracism ; and there are few worse enemies of 
society than the responsible manager of a newspaper 
who fills the columns of his journal with the detai's 
of crime and the disgusting miniature of domestic 
gossip and social scandal. There is money to be 
made by it, of course ; but the people who get their 
money in this way ought to find their company 
among those to whose low tastes they pander. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


HRISTIANITY is Something; infidelity offers 

Nothing; it asks us to give Something for 
Nothing. The wise men bring their gifts to Nobody, 
open their boxes, and take out—Nothing. Nothing, 
like the Oriental Nirvana, is the end toward which 
all unbelieving philosophy is tending. The world 
came from Nothing; the soul is Nothing ; at death it 
goes to Nothing; Nothing is the cause of design in 
nature; God is Nothing; divine law is Nothing; 
morality is Nothing; the unknowable is Nothing ; 
the universal and the abstract are Nothing; life, 
love, joy, are Nothing ; the laws of Nature are Noth- 
ing. There is nothing but Nothing; everything 
came out of Nothing, and everything will be resolved 
into Nothing again. 

Nothing is the foundation of our civil and social, 
as well as of our philosophical and religious, order. 
In Socialism, Nothing is the outcome of our past 
history and our present civilization ; and the Russian 
Socialists are Nihilists, or Nothingites. The original 
chaos in which Nothing and Something are indistin- 
guishable looms up as the coming Something or 
Nothing in which all knowledge and all aspiration 
will be merged and extinguished. Indeed, Nothing 
has been endowed with so much by some modern 
thinkers that their disciples are beginning to look 
into it as the great field for future discovery, hoping 
to recover what has been given to it. Instead of the 
emptiest of all words, it is getting to be the richest. 
Men who have been taught that everything is Noth- 
ing are beginning to ask, What is this wonderful 
Nothing? Men who have heard everything explained 
into Nothing are now trying to evolve everything 
again out of Nothing, and to believe in Nothing 
more strongly than they ever did in Something. 

As an article of faith, and a ground for social and 
religious order, we prefer Something to Nothing. 


THE OUTLOOK IN LITERATURE. 


HE record of 1884 in the world’s literature can 

hardly be called a brilliant one, although it re- 
calls a few titles that will take their places among 
permanent literary possessions. In this country, as 
has already been pointed out in these columns, the 
most fruitful field has been that which the novelists 
have worked ; and here, at least, there are signs of 
progress which are unmistakable, and indicate the 
growing importance and wealth of American life and 
tradition for the uses of the highest art. In poetry 
and criticism, delicacy and refinement of touch have 
been far more noticeable than originality or imagina- 
tive range, but in novel writing the imagination has 
brooded over life in its most characteristic aspects, 
and in this union there is the promise, as well as the 
fact, of genuine and powerful literary activity. 
There is a marked divergence from the methods of 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James, a tendency to represent 
and to interpret life in its larger and more dramatic 
aspects. It is safe to predict that the reign of agnos- 
ticism in literature—the attempt to portray life in its 
futilities and its uncertainties, rather than its reali- 
zations and its achievements—is over in this country; 
a fact which promises larger and more lasting results 
in our literature. 

In England the great voices which have been 
dominant during the last thirty years are still heard. 
Tennyson’s drama of ‘‘ Becket,” although lacking the 
rich and varied music of his prime, is a strong, effect- 
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ive piece of dramatic composition. Browning 
speaks in ‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies” with his usual 
eccentricity, but with all his old power, a power rare 
among his contemporaries ; Swinburne has added 
to the great body of his verse some notable pieces 
of descriptive writing and a few lyrics of surpassing 
melody and remarkable range of metrical expression. 
The younger school of poets—Gosse, Lang. Dobson, 
and their compeers—have not made good their claims 
to equality with their seniors, either in grasp of life 
as a whole, or in variety and wealth of poetic re- 
sources. In a word, England has added no new 
name in the higher walks of literature during the 
past year. 

In France, where literary men are a more distinct- 
ive class than elsewhere, and where dominant influ- 
ences are felt with greater force and keenness, the 
realistic school has all but extinguished the imagina- 
tive and ideal school. Victor Hugo remains the sole 
survivor of an age which has all but disappeared 
from French writing. Zola is the central figure of 
the hour, a fact which carries with it the consolation 
that the statement is true of the hour only, and not, 
asin the case of Victor Hugo, of the age. Novel 
writing absorbs most of the rising literary ability of 
France, and everywhere among novelists the realistic 
tendency is manifest. Cherbuliez, who began with 
romances which if somewhat mechanical were ex- 
tremely daring and original, approaches more and 
more nearly the attitude of the naturalistic writers. 
Pitiless analysis, photographic reproduction of all 
forms of life without any selection of material or of 
incident, has for a moment xpelled from France that 
ideal quality without which no great literature ever 
yet grew to maturity with vitality to maintain its 
sway over the minds of succeeding generations. Zola’s 
latest story contains a mass of physiological details 
which belong only to scientific works, and which no 
one can read in the form in which he puts them with- 
out a sense of profanation and shame. Daudet’s 
latest novel is an apparent exception to the general 
realistic tendency, since it displays a freshness of 
fancy and an outlook of imagination far superior te 
anything in ‘‘ L’Evangelist ;” but, on the other hand, 
the story is one of morbid analysis, and deals with a 
side of life which French writers have already made 
too familiar to their readers. The disciples of Zola 
—and they are far too many to be named here—are 
reproducing the worst qualities of their master with- 
out his tremendous power, and are mining the sub- 
terranean passages of life without the aid of his 
electric light of genius. 

A few poets still follow the ideal, but follow it 
rather as a will-o’-the-wisp than as a star of fixed 
orbit and of permanent radiance. M. de Lisle, for 
instance, has published during the past year a vol- 
ume of poems of great beauty of form and depth of 
harmony, but entirely withdrawn from common life, 
and dealing with immaterial and, to a large measure, 
with artificial emotions. The most successful poems 
of the year were M. Richepin’s ‘‘ Blasphémes,” a work 
which contains such striking qualities that some en- 
thusiastic admirers have hailed the writer as the 
modern Lucretius; but the skepticism, the hopeless- 
ness, and the pervading melancholy of these poems 
lack the one essential quality in all work of this 
kind—perfect genuineness and sincerity of emo- 
tion. 

In Germany, the most notable literary work of the 
year has been among the novelists. Jensen has pub- 
lished a volume of poetic stories which contain just 
that quality of imagination which the French writ- 
ers so conspicuously lack. Spielhagen has returned 
to his earlier manner and his earlier themes, and in 
‘* Ublenhans ” reproduces in his dramatic fashion the 
scenery and the life of the Baltic regions. Paul 
Heyse, the most popular of the German writers of 
short stories, has added nothing to his reputation by 
the work of the year. Auerbach’s correspondence 
discloses the genuineness, the amiability, and the van- 
ity of a writer of great industry, considerable versa- 
tility, and not a little power of a high order. 

The foremost novelist in Europe—now Tourgué- 
neff is dead—is undoubtedly Bjérnson ; and his re- 
markable story, ‘‘ The Flags in the City and in the 
Harbor,” which so far as we know has not yet been 
translated, is generally regarded as the most powerful 
work which he has yet given the world. Banished 
from his own country, this brilliant and versatile man 
has, during the past year, not only produced the 
noblest literary work of his life, but has seen in Nor- 
way the triumph of those popular principles to which 
he more than any other man has drawn the heart of 
the nation. 





SPIRITUAL PARASITISM. 


E publish in this week’s issue two articles 
which bear upon the proposition to close the 
city churches some Sunday to enable the luxurious 
worshipers to follow Christ and go out to seek and 
to save that which is lost. A Congregational pastor 
of Meriden, Conn., puts the objections to the Dea 
con’s suggestion. We must say frankly that if there 
are no more serious objections than those which he 
presents, the plan is well worth trying. We do not, 
indeed, suppose that one pilgrimage from Back Bay 
to North End, or from Fifth Avenue to the Fourth 
Ward, would Christianize either the visiting or the 
visited ; and even a yearly closing of the churches 
might become as purely a formal affair as the weekly 
visit to them is, in many cases, now. But we haves 
more faith than our correspondent in the essential 
Christian spirit of the average church-goer ; and we 
do not believe that he could put himself really face 
to face with the spiritual and moral destitution of 
our great cities and not feel some heart-stirrings from 
the multitude who are as sheep vithout a shepherd. 
If on a given Sunday we could close every Christian 
church in the land, and transport the worshipers for 
an hour into the wilds of Africa, the cities of India, 
or the agricultural fields of China, and let them 
spend that hour in seeing what area heathen home, 
a@ heathen church, and heathen living, we should 
count it the most spiritually profitable Sabbath of the 
year. That is impracticable. Buta similar Sunday 
visit to the home heathen is not impracticable. 

The other paper, bearing more remotely on this sub- 
ject, is the sermon by the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, of 
London, on behalf of the Ragged School Union. Those 
who cannot visit and see for themselves the home 
heathen of our great cities—as our rural readers can- 
not—may see something of their condition, and hear 
something of the call they make on Christian love 
and fidelity, in the graphic description which this 
sermon affords. 

One of the most suggestive chapters in that very 
suggestive book, ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
Realm,” is the one on Parasitism. The parasite at- 
taches himself to a living organism, and absorbs its 
life ; too lazy to gather or even to digest its own food, 
it endeavors to live on the food which another has 
gathered and digested. The result of this endeavor 
to evade the law of life is the loss of life. The para- 
site, endowed by nature with the germs of a perfect 
organism, gradually loses its organs. It ceases to 
live, and simply exists. The writer describes in some 
detail the history of such a parasite which attaches 
itself to and becomes a dependent of the hermit 
crab. It succeeds in its endeavor; but its success is 
death. It becomes a sacculina, when it might have 
been a crustacean. ‘‘ Instead being a free and inde- 
pendent organism, high in structure, original in ac- 
tion, vital with energy, it deteriorates into a torpid 
and all but amorphous sac, confined to perpetual 
imprisonment and doomed toa living death.” The 
law illustrated by this and analogous cases in na- 
ture is formulated by the author to be that: ‘‘ Any 
principle which secures food to the individual without 
the expenditure of work is injurious, and accom- 
panied by the degeneration and loss of parts ;” and 
he applies the principle to the spiritual life in several 
paragraphs, from which we condense as follows. 
We recommend the entire chapter to the thought- 
ful reading of all habitual church-goers : 


“ One of the things in the religious world which tends most 
strongly to induce the parasitic habit is Going to Church. 
. . « Even the most perfect church affords to all worshipers 
@ greateror less temptation to parasitism. It consists essen- 
tially in the deputy work or deputy worship inseparable 
from church or chapel ministrations. One man is set apart 
to prepare a certain amount of spiritual truth for the rest. 
He, if a true man, gets all the benefits of original work. He 
finds the truth, digests it, is nourished and enriched by it 
before he offers it to his flock. To a large extent it will 
nourish and enrich in turn a number of his hearers. But 
still they will lack something. The faculty of selecting 
truth at first hand and appropriating it for one’s self is a 
lawful possession to every Christian. . . . But if all our 
truth is derived by imbibition from the church, the faculties 
for receiving the truth are not only undeveloped, but one’s 
whole view of truth becomes distorted. . . . The hearer 
never really learns, he only listens. And while truth and 
knowledge seem to increase, life and character are left in 
arrear. Such truth, of course, and such knowledge, are a 
mere seeming. Having cost nothing, they come to nothing. 
The organism acquires a growing immobility, and finally 
exists in a state of entire intellectual helplessness and iner- 
tia. . . . Where the worship is largely liturgical the dan- 
ger assumes an even more serious form. . . . Each service 
satisfies or surfeits. Twice or even three times a week this 
feast is spread for him. The thoughts are deeper than his 
own, the faith keener, the worship loftier, the whole ritual 





more reverent and splendid. What more natural than that 
he should gradually exchange his personal religion for that 
of the congregation ? What more likely than that a public re- 
ligion should by insensible steps supplant his individual faith? 
What more simple than to content himself with the warmth 
of another’s soul? What more tempting than to give up 
private prayer for the easter worship of the lithurgy or of the 
ehurch ? What, in short, more natural than for the inde- 
pendent, free-moving, growing sacculina to degenerate into 
the listless, useless, pampered parasite of the pew ?”’ 


The quotation isa long one, in spite of omissions, 
but it needs no apology. If half of our population 
are in danger from too little church: going, the other 
half are in equal danger from too much, or at least 
too exclusive, church-going. Our pewsare filled with 
parasites, who are never warmed except when a warm- 
er soul is in contact with them, and never exercised ex- 
cept when a more active soul is putting them through 
a sort of spiritual Swedish movement cure. They 
eat, but do not exercise; and therefore they neither 
digest nor assimilate. In time such sloth destroys 
appetite. The church loses its power to move sensi- 
bilities which themselves never impel to action. The 
minister bewails a diminished attention, if not a 
diminished congregation, and imagines the remedy to 
be in more highly seasoned sermons ; in more taking 
titles, more striking themes, more flaming rhetoric, 
and perhaps in more genuine spiritual fervor. The real 
remedy is less preaching and more doing ; a fast, not 
a more highly seasoned feast. Men are preached to, 
sung to, and prayed to till they are weary of it ; pas- 
torates grow shorter in the vain hope that novelty in 
the pulpit may compensate for lack of life in the 
pew ; evangelists are invited in to furnish new stim- 
ulant to a congregation to whom every new stimulant 
becomes a narcotic ; and extra meetings are organized 
to cure the evil, and simply agravate it. 

There is but one remedy: turn the parasite out- 
of-doors, and compel him to forage for his own live- 
lihood. Make him understand the profound meaning 
of the law, ‘‘ He that will not work, neither shall he 
eat.” Compel him to study the Bible more and hear 
sermons less ; to practice religion more and listen to 
it less. One Sunday of missionary visitation will 
certainly not cure a disease as deep-seated as that of 
spiritual parasitism. But we cannot have two Sun- 
days without having one. We have founded our de- 
mand for a church closing on the needs of the North 
End and the Fourth Ward; but it is equally called 
for by the spiritual destitution of the Back Bay and 
Fifth Avenue. : 











WILLING TO SHOVEL.—Fifteen years ago a young 
man of good education went from the East to one of 
the far Western States to seek his fortune, or rather 
to make it. He found himself in the capital without 
friends or acquaintances, and with not much 
money. He applied to one of the leading business 
men for employment. The gentleman asked him a 
few questions, then told him that he knew of no 
vacancy where he could turn his education to advan- 
tage. ‘‘But if you are willing to shovel,” said he, 
‘*you can work out my road tax for me, and I will 
pay you a dollar.” The offer was accepted, and the 
next day the young man went out on the public high- 
way and worked side by side with Chinamen and 
other common day laborers. At night he presented 
himself to his employer, and the latter handed him 
a silver dollar, then said to him, ‘‘I have a log camp 
up in the mountains ; if you choose to go up there 
and work with the men getting out logs, I will pay 
you good wages.” This offer was promptly accepted 
also, and for several weeks this young man, fresh 
from college, worked with the choppers and shared 
their rude camp-fire. At the end of that time the 
owner called, to look after his hands and see how 
the work was progressing. Just before mounting his 
horse to return, he said to our young friend, ‘‘ There 
is to bea competitive examination next week among 
the applicants for the place of head teacher in our 
city schools. ou might come down and stand your 
chance.” This hint was not lost on him. When the 
examination opened he was on hand, and though the 
competition was long and severe he won. The next 
Monday school opened, and he assumed his new 
duties with the energy and thoroughness which had 
heretofore characterized him. At the same time he 
began the study of law, and continued it until he was 
admitted to the bar. During the years that have 
passed since then he has risen step by step in his 
profession until now he has a practice amounting to 
thousands of dollars a year, and fills a high place of 
public honor and trust. He still retains the silver 


dollar which he received for working on the road, and 
is proud of the memento of the time when he was 


willing to shovel. 
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THE SPECTATOR. | 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I read last week Mr. Younghusband’s letter to you, de- 
scribing his wife’s malady—periodic frigidity he calls it. 
If he would come to me, J could tell htm what the matter is. 
I believe the matter isn’t with her, poor thing! but with Mr. 
Younghusband himself. Periodic frigidity, indeed! I won- 
der it isn’t chronic frigidity. Now, I tell you, Mr. Spectator, 
and I tell him, too—and I wish I could just see him and 
tell him to his face, that I do—that I believe the fault’s with 
the husbands and not with the wives. Women are mostly 
warm-hearted and generous and loving and tender creat- 
ures, and if they turn to marble it’s mostly their husbands 
that doit. There are husbands that would petrify an angel. 
I have seen them; and 1 know. Haven’t I read lots of just 
such letters ; husbands expecting their wives always to meet 
them at the door, dressed up, with a bright smile, and the 
house in good order, and the children washed and dressed, 
and the supper ready, and the wife nothing to do but to 
coddle her husband—poor thing! He’s tired; he’s been 
working all day ; /e’s worried with cares and anxieties ; he 
wants a home that is restful, and a wife that’s cheerful and 
happy; and all that sort of thing. But I should like to 
know if she hasn’t been working too; and if she hasn’t had 
her cares and anxieties ; and if she isn’t tired and hasn’t a 
right to be; and if sometimes it isn’t the husband’s turn to 
bring a smile, and a cheering word, and a tender greeting, 
and to hunt up the wife instead of expecting her always to 
be standing on the doorstep waiting for him. I’ll warrant 
you there was a time when Mr. Younghusband was a young 
lover and was ready enough to hunt her up, and if she was 
tired, tried to cheer her up a bit, instead of wondering that 
she wasn’t always as cheerful asa cricket and as merry as a 
canary, and reproaching her, and then wondering that she 
cried. JU tell Mr. Younghusband how to cure his wife. 
Let him stop thinking about Aimsely, and think a little about 
his wife. Let him see what he can give of rest and comfort 
to her instead of thinking always of what rest and comfort 
he can get outof her. All give and no get is enough to turn 
any woman to marble. Mr. Younghusband says the best 
wives all do it, and J don’t wonder. Let him bring hera 
few flowers now and then, or a new book, or surprise her 
with an invitation to a concert, or come home an hour or 
two earlier than usual and take her to ride; or do any one 
of the things he used to do when he was courting her; and 
then, if sometimes she is too utterly tired out to do anything 
or say anything, and can hardly drag one weary foot after 
another, or force a smile to the face from which she can 
scarcely keep back the tears, let him think of her cares and 
worries and work, and, instead of reproaching her, study 
to give her aching head and heaft arest. It is the exacting 
husband that makes a marble wife. At least that is my 
opinion. And I think I have had some chance to know. 
SARAH MUTHERINLOR. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I have read the account of Mr. Isaac Younghusband’s 
trouble in regard to his wife with mingled feelings of merri- 
ment, sympathy, and indignation, and would like to offer 
him a few suggestions and give him a little information. 
Girls are very often a “‘little spoiled,’’ and when they marry 
a devoted, affectionate husband they think that, no matter 
what happens, how busy @ husbard is, or how occupied his 
time and thoughts may be with burdens and cares of this 
life and of making a living, he must be just as polite and 
attentive in every little courtesy as though he were a gentle- 
man of leisure and making his first visit to his ‘lovely and 
adorable girl ;’’ and if he happens to fail in any one of these 
fancied courtesies, she thinks a good way to punish him is 
to act cold and indifferent. It really is caused by seltish- 
ness. She wants and demands just so much attention, 
instead of being ready to overlook the little neglect (either 
real or fancied), showing him unusual love and attention, 
and then telling him of his fault ina loving, kind way. Mr. 
Isaac Younghusband may be very sure that this is the case 
with his “‘ loving, tender ”’ wife, and the sooner he breaks 
her of this habit the better it will be for their happiness. 
The best way for him to help her to cure herself of this 
‘disease ’’ is to say, My dear, what is the matter with you ? in 
as strong language as he|likes to use, and then tell her what 
he thinks is the matter, and shame her for being a spoiled 
child. I think husbands are to blame for having “spoiled” 
wives. The most of men, especially those of forty years of 
age, who are bachelors, or widowers who marry young girls, 
treat them like they would a spoiled child, instead of teach- 
ing them to be womanly and queenly and self-reliant. 

The writer has been a wife fora great many years ; married 
her first love when both were young and foolish, aod has 
had experience and witnessed the behavior of many women, 
and feels sure that this is a true statement of the case with 
most young wives, and unless Mr. Younghusband’s wife has 
insanity in her blood he must not worry, but be very sure 
that, being kind and wise, he can cure his wife. 

I have heard Mr. Beecher criticised for not running 
promptly from a porch, where he was engaged in earnest 
conversation, to assist a lady who was entering a carriage. 
The very idea of such a thing being set down against a 
great man! I think it is very foolish, and shows a lack of 
good sense,to always expect such little courtesies ; yet, at the 
same time, I know we are all fond of them. 

Yours sincerely, 


A WIFE. 

GERMANTOWN. 

The Spectator, being in a neighboring town one Saturday 
evening, called on Mrs. A., who is, by the way, the widow 
of a Congregational minister, and found her busily engaged 
in sewing. She begged his pardon for continuing at her 
work, and stitched away as she chatted. The curiosity of 
the Spectator was aroused by the unusual aspect of the gar- 
ment she was making, and at last. he boldly asked what this 
combination of white cotton, and lace, and purple and gold 











fringe might mean. ‘‘Oh,’’ explained his hostess, “ it’s a 
robe for a boy neighbor of mine who has just attained the 
dignity of Acolyte in the Romish church. Mrs. Murphy, his 
mother, is taken suddenly ill, and I’m finishing this off to be 
ready for early mass to-morrow morning.”’ 

Before the Spectator had time to remark on this intelli- 
gence a young woman came in, and asked if she might bor- 
row Mrs. A.’s big coffee-pot for the Methodist missionary 
meeting. ‘‘Certainly,’’ said Mrs. A.; ‘but it isn’t 
at home. [ think you’ll find it at the Baptist vestry. 
They had it once there at the time of their festival. I would 
get it for you myself, but I shall be busy Monday making 
cake for our own church sociable, and for you, too. I haven’t 
forgotten that I promised you some.”’ 

The Spectator afterward mentioned these circumstances 
to a friend of Mrs. A.’s, and was told that they were by no 
meansunusual. ‘‘ That coffee-pot,’’ declared his informant, 
‘‘is known farand wide. It appears at all the missionary 
gatherings and sociables of every church, and there is a 
story that it once went to a Spiritualist camp-meeting. Mrs. 
A. is active in our own church, Nobody works harder for 
it. But sheis just as active in helping others. She seems 
to regard everybody’s religion as a sacred thing, and she 
does all she can to help it on, whatever its form may be.”’ 

Ah ! thought the Spectator ; I wonder if I am finding out 
what catholicity means ! 


A pleasant fact has lately come,to the Spectator’s knowl- 
edge. A certain mill-owner, who, like everybody else, is 
suffering from the present business depression, has been 
obliged to close his mill, and leave a village full of opera- 
tives without work. This is not the pleasant fact. The 
pleasant fact is that at Christmas-time a liberal sum was 
expended for the benefit of these operatives by their em- 
ployer, and useful and substantial gifts were left at every 
house in the village. Those who are ‘best acquainted with 
this man and with his affairs know that the money thus 
expended was by no means easily raised. It was at the sac- 
rifice of Christmas gifts in his own family that these gifts 
were distributed in the mill village. And this, for a man 
who delights in giving costly and elegant presents to his 
wife and children, is no small sacrifice. Doubtless there 
are many similar instances of right feeling and generosity 
this winter. The Spectator is glad that he happens to have 
personal knowledge of this one. 





Much sentiment is written about the chivalry, the nobility, 
the tenderness, manliness, and amazing goodness of Western 
miners. The Spectator has avery intimate acquaintance 
with Colorado miners. He has been through the Leadville and 
Gunnison ‘‘ booms.’’ He has spent days, weeks, and months 
with only miners for companions. As a class he has found 
them as other men are—human ; neither better nor worse than 
other men of thesame degree of intelligence. He found many 
grand, good fellows among them, and an equal number of 
disreputable scamps, whom he will never glorify as ‘‘ honest 
miners,’’ ‘‘ noble pioneers,”* and men “‘ under whose ragged 
garments there beat pure, tender, true, and noble hearts.”’ 
He has found whole camps full of good fellows, and the 
lady who wrote this pleasant bit of description, no doubt, 
tells the simple truth : 

‘‘1 came to the San Juan ten years ago, and spent one 
winter, sixty miles from Del Norte, without money, my 
baby two years and a half old, my eldest seven—all babies. 
I should have fared badly but for the generous-hearted 
miners who shared their last handful of meal with us; and 
their great rough hands would touch my little four-year-old 
daughter as if she were a sacred thing. I did not know 
before that men could be so gentle. And occasionally one 
would drop in of an evening to see my husband, when the 
children were washed and night-robed for bed, and the baby 
would be seated on the table, and the visitor would kiss his 
little pink toes as he would kiss a saint’s garment. These 
things gave me an insight into the miner’s character beyond 
any I could have otherwise learned. We have some bache- 
lor miners in this valley, our only neighbors, who feel as 
keenly the same love for my children. My baby, twelve years 
old now, is absolutely perfect in their eyes, though by no 
means so in mine.” 

But there are miners who would care more for a carouse 
than for all the pink baby toes on earth. 


“Grand sacred concert and free dance,” is the absurd 
notice that hangs before the door of a beer hall in Denver 
every Sunday afternoon. The same notice may appear be- 
fore Eastern beer halls, for all the Spectator knows. It isa 
sacrilegious notice, and yet there is a touch of humor in it— 
something that even good men have been forced to smile 
over. The Spectator believes the proprieter of the beer hall 
feels that great credit should be given him for allowing only 
sacred music to be heard in his place on the Sabbath day. 
He is not the worst man in the world. The Spectator has 
known him to do many good things. But thisis a funny 
world ! 


The Spectator has often shared the amusement of other 
Americans at the ignorance of Englishmen concerning the 
geography of this country. But he was even more amused 
the other evening at a similar exhibition of American igno- 
rance, in which he was himself a sharer, concerning the 
geography of a land somewhat newer than the United States, 
but not much more remote from it commercially and polit- 
ically than the United States is from England. A friend was 
about sailing for Australia, and the question arose how much 
was known of that island in the family circle, which the 
Spectator imagines was not unusually unintelligent. As a 
test, the question was asked, How large is Australia ? and the 
United States was taken as a standard. The guesses varied 
from one which put its size at twice that of the United States 
to one which put it at the size of Texas or that of the New 
England and Middle States combined. The Spectator will 
not say which was nearest right, but will leave the reader of 





this paragraph todo his own guessing, and then look in the 
cyclopedia or on the atlas and find out how much he knows 
about our neighbor on the other side of the globe. 





The Rt. Rev. Bishop Harris, of Detroit, is to deliver the 
annual discourse in behalf of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, at St. Thomas’s Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-third Street, next Sunday night, the 18th. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Henry C. Potter is topreside. Bishop Harris is 
aman of great ability, and this excellent Institute is doing 
good service in securing the best thinkers in the line of its 
work. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
si HERE is the Death of Abel ?” abruptly asked 
an elderly lady. ‘‘ Beg your pardon, madam ?”’ 





“‘T want to see the Death of Abel,” was the earnest re- ’ 


quest. ‘‘ Ah, I think it 1s the painting with that title you 
want to see.” ‘‘ Yes, that’s it,” was the response. Mr. 
J. Boshoven, at No. 3 Hamilton Place, has a large 
painting which is attracting attention and is highly 
praised. It is designed for and adapted to the walls of 
a museum. The artist represents the murdered Abel 
resting on a ledge of rocks, lying upon his back, with 
no visible marks of violence on his body, the head 
hanging over the edge of the ledge, and the whole phy- 
sique a magnificent specimen of the Biblical Adamic 
type of man. Walking away into the distant twilight, 
with his face buried in his hands, the very embodiment 
of guilt, the murderer is seen thoughtfully retreating 
from the scene of his horrid deed, conscious of the 
ubiquity of his crime; his brother’s blood crying unto 
God from the ground! There is not a line in the paint- 
ing to suggest the ghastliness of murder ; nothing to feed 
a morbid imagination ; but the whole scene is a power- 
ful expression of the self-conscious degradation of guilt. 

The annual meeting of the National Divorce Reform 
League, which was held in Boston last week, drew a 
large attendance of influential men, Bishop Paddock 
in the chair. No organization the past year could ac- 
complish mcre good, on so small an outlay, than is 
shown by the results of this report. The Secretary, the 
Rev. S. W. Dike, has had the foresight to take hold of 
the work ina scientific way, and has laid the foundation 
for a broad and general movement, which shall include 
all the related problems of the family as a social unit in 
itself, and as being at the source of national and civil 
perpetuity. The interest enlisted by this reform is 
easily measured by the demands upon Mr. Dike for his 
facts by legislators, educators, and publicists. In ad- 
dition to lectures in the law schools, as in New York 
and New Haven, and in Andover Seminary, and other 
places, Mr. Dike has published thorough articles in 
magazines and papers, and has been engaged to write a 
book, which will appear next summer. Divorces are 
only the pimples on the surface of our social system, 
which indicate the deep corruption within. The pur- 
pose of the League will be to take up the family ques- 
tion in its primal and intrinsic importance, and restore 
it to its rightful position in civil and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. Tocure divorces there is need of a radical cure of 
existing social customs. With such men in the Board as 
the Hon. Theodore W. Dwight, the Hon. J. E. Baldwin 
and scores of other eminent names, and a secretary who 
has proved himself so efficient and accomplished as Mr 
Dike, the League is justified in asking contributions for 
the ensuing year of $10,000. The workisurgent. Any 
one who loves his country and is loyal to his Maker and 
Redeemer should take a hand. If the family shall fail, 
Christianity will fail; and if the family shall fail, it 
will be because there is not vitality in Christianity to 
actualize its own fundamental principles. 

The ‘‘ Andover Review,” which was a week late in 
coming to its readers this month, is an admirable num- 
ber ; the leading article, by Professor Tucker, entitled 
“The Contemporary Pulpit in its Influence upon The- 
ology,” being one of the most suggestive articles that 
has appeared. Nothing is clearer than that the pulpit 
of the day, in so far as it is true to the Gospel, by adapt- 
ing truth to current exigencies, will drop, as readily as 
the autumn trees their foliage, whatever is unworkable in 
theology. New theologies, like poets, are not made; 
they are born. Professor Moore has several keenly 
critical book notices. It is a curiously coincident re 
currence that Andover and Princeton to-day stand, in 
the matter of controversy, very like as they did forty 
years ago. Then Dr. Park, whose sermon on the “‘ The- 
ology of the Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings” 
anticipated recent discussions on the “‘ Christian Con 
sciousness,” was assailed by Dr. Hodge. Now Pro- 
fessor Harris, Dr. Park’s successor, is arraigned by 
Professor Patton for his views on the Christian con- 
sciousness. 

Criticism is having a free course in Boston, if it is not 
glorified. There is a disposition to handle institutions 
and men without gloves. The ‘‘ Evening Transcript” 
of Friday had a severe arraignment of Cambridge Divin- 
ity School for its secular motivesands ‘olastic methods, 
which fail to.make preachers for,the nes, and of the 
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failure of the contemporary pulpit iu its relation to the 
University. Tne author keeps back his name, but is 
supposed to be a professional layman. His criticism 
is caustic and vigorou;, hitting palpably at vulnerable 
paris, but it is also easily vulnerable in spots, if one 
chooses to strike back. ‘If Harvard had risen, as it 
might have done, to the height of the great opportunity 
afforded by the existing advance in Christian study, a 
chair like that of the Bressey piofessorship would have 
come to mean something much higher than the scholas- 
tic exegesis on which students now waste their time, 
and far nearer to insight and eloquence, based upon the 
mine of Christ, than the study of letter and text can 
ever become.” Again, he says: ‘ Of ethical essays, 
however happily executed, the outcome to young men 
who want knowledge, inspiration, and ideas is very 
small indeed. With the immense wealth of current lit- 
erature, science, and facts of to-day, not to speak of the 
great themes of a broad and free Christian faith, the 
sermon of to-day ought not to lack for iaterest ; acd it 
would seem as though an able and excellent man might 
slip out of his gown, stand out from the desk, let go 
his Bible formalism, and, with direct speech and full 
mind, givea true Bible lesson anda genuine sermon, to 
which the great body of students would need no driv 
ing.” These extracts give a taste of the tone and edge 
of the critique. Already it has drawn fire by a short 
reply by Editor Barrows, who corrects some statements 
ef facts, and intimates that something more elaborate 
¥ i)ifollow. 

Professor John Fiske, by his little book on ‘‘ The 
Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of his Origin,” and 
by his course of lectures in the Old South Meeting- 
House on American History, is contributing nobly to 
the thought of the time. He hastreated the seven years 
that immediately followed the Revolution, and shown, 
with a master’s power, how the statesmen of that day 
wronpght the fabric of our government. A work of great 
practical value, and of substantial authority, is Edward 
Atkinson’s book, just published, which contains three 
essays on economic subjects—'‘ What Makes the Rate of 
Wages ?” ‘“‘ What is a Bank?” and ‘‘ The Railway, 
the Farmer, and the Public.” As I have been written to 
concerning some of the essays, I am glad to say to the 
readers of The Christian Uaion that they are in perma- 
nent and convenient form, and accessible in the book 
market.——Genuine entertainments the past week have 
been the lectures in Tremont Temple by George Augus- 
tus Sala. His reminiscences were listened to with de- 
ight by large audiences. Our Legislature began its 
work the past week without attracting much attention. 
The choice of presiding officers was easily in the hands 
of the Republicans, and good selections were made in 
the choice of Mr. Pillsbury to preside over the Senste, 
and Mr. Rider over the House. Politicians are busy 
forecasting near possibilities. Like the daughters of 
the horse-leech, their unending, monotonous cry is, 
** Give, give, give |The faculty of Harvard College 
has prohibited the students playing football with other 
colleges.——Itis now probable that the Stone will case 
will be tried again. This time the only question will be 
the influence of Dr. Willcox over Mrs. S:one.——Dr. 
A. P. Peabody says of the late Dr. Blagden that ‘‘ he 
was distinguished for soundness of thought, maturity of 
mind and judgment, and a comprehensive charity as 
large as the Church of Christ.” Grand eulogy, this, from 
a Unitarian upon an Orthodox.——Mr. Joseph Cook will 
ecture in Boston this winter, beginning next month. 
His subjects bave nct been announced. OBSERVER. 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
SUIT in its way as famous es that of the Stone wi'l 
A case has just been concluded {fn our courts. It is 
he case of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
against the University of Chicago. The facts of the case, 
in brief, are these: In April, 1856, Stephen A. Dong- 
lasagreed to give the ten-acre tract on which the Univer- 
sity now stands to the purposes of the University on con- 
dition that a $100,000 building should be crected on the 
ground within a certain time, and that the proper'y 
sbould never be sold or alienated. In September, 1858, 
Douglas gave an absolute deed of the property to the 
university, without any condition or restriction, and 
about the same time, as President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, executed a trust-deed for $25,000 on the land to 
secure a loan for that amount. In April, 1864, another 
loan of $15,000 was negotiated with the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, it having previously bought 
up the bonds evidencing the prior indebtedness, and a 
new trust-deed was given for the whole amount. In 
August, 1866, $25,000 more was borrowed, and in July, 
469, another $25,000 of the same company, and a new 
trust-deed given. Finally, in 1876, all these loans, to- 
gether with accrued interest, were consolidated, and a 
new trust-deed for $150,000 given, to foreclose which 
the present suit was brought. 
The defense based their case upon the conditions 





which they claimed Judge Douglas attached to his gift, 
that the property should not be encumbered, and that 
therefore the claim could not standin Jaw The Trus- 
tees of the University have never denied the debt, and 
for years have been trying to find terms of settlement. 
They have felt that the insurance company could afford 
to be as liberal with an institution of learning, whose 
patrons the fire of 1871 crippled, as with business houses, 
and bave therefure thought it unjust for the company, 
after compromising its claims on other property in the 
city, toinsist upon collecting the whole amount of in- 
deltedness from the University. 

Judge Blodget, in deciding the case, which he has had 
under advisement for several weeks, said : 


‘On the evidence it seemed that the limitation of inalien- 
ability imposed by Douglas was fully waived. The absolute 
deed of Douglas to the university, without any condition, 
was very strong, if not conclusive, evidence. It seemed as 
though Douglas, if he had not intended to waive the element 
of inalienability, would have iuserted in it the final deed, 
where it properly ought to have appeared, instead of de- 
pending on it as it stood in the mere extension memoran- 
dum of the contract. More than that, at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees when the loan of the first $25,000 was 
authorized, the trustees also passed a resolution thanking 
Judge Douglas for his liberality in waiving the terms of his 
original contract. It must therefore be held that the re- 
striction and alienation was wholly waived, and that the 
university took by its deed from Judge Douglas an unlimited, 
indefeasible title.’ 


This disposes of the claims which the heirs of Judge 
Douglas might have on the property if the decision 
should be in favor of the insurance company. 


“The remaining question then was whether the execution 
of the trust-deed was beyond the power of the corporation, 
and whether it was therefore void and inoperatire as a con- 
veyance to eecure the complainant the sum of money, and 
the performance of the contract which it on its face pur- 
ported tosecure. The power of the university to contract 
and to buy and sell or hold real estate was as ample ard 
comprehensive as that with which trading corporations 
were usually clothed. The only restriction on that power 
was that real estate should not be sold without the consent 
of a majority of the trustees; but the proof showed that, 
not only was the execution of the trust-deed in question 
actually consented to by the written instrument signed by a 
majority of the trustees, but that the Executive Committee 
of the Board, who, under the by-laws, exercised all the 
powers of the Board, authorized the execution of the trust- 
deed, and their action was subsequently ratified by the 
Board. While the university was a corporation for educa- 
tional purposes, and not a secular trading corporation, 
there could be no doubt that the Legislature had clothed it 
with all the powers necessary to make a valid conveyance 
of : ny of the real estate of which it was seized. It was evi- 
dently contemplated that the corporation named acquired 
real estate by gift of donation, and that it might have occa- 
sion to sell or convey the same, and power to do so was ex- 
pressly granted by the charter without any restriction on 
alienation. With such full power to contract, the power to 
borrow money must be implied as one of the things which 
the corporation was authorized to do, and it was evidently 
the intention of the Legislature to clothe the corporation 
with the full discretionary power to make such use of its 
real estate and credit as its Board of Trustees deemed best 
for its interests, subject only to the condition that the con- 
veyance of the real estate, whether conditional or absolute, 
should be consented to by a majority of the trustees. The 
general rule as to the power of such a corporation was that, 
if it had the power of holding real estate, it bad, like a per- 
sop, the power of conveying it by mortgage unless it was 
under some disability imposed by statute or implied from 
its Cuties to the public. A religious corporation had, under 
the law, the same general power to mortgage and create 
liens on its real estate that any other corporation had.”’ 


The University’s claim tbat, as a part of the mortgage 
note was for compound interest, it was therefore usu- 
rious and illegal, was set aside as indefensible under the 
statutes of Iilinois, 

The part of the decision which the public will be less 
likely to approve is the part which relates to the towcr 
built and occupied by the Chicago Astronomical Society. 
This society has always claimed to own the tower and 
the instruments it contains, and the right to manage its 
affairs independent of the University. It claims also 
a rvom in the University Building, and the building in 
which the meridian circle is placed. In giving his de- 
cision against the society, the Judge gaid the evidence 
tended to show that all the property of the society was 
owned by the University, and that it was obtained prin- 
cipally to attract students by holding out the advantages 
of the observatory. The Astronomical Society was in- 
corporated, but it did not appear that it claimed more 
than a control over the observatory and a voice in the 
appointment of a professor. It would be inequitable to 
hold that the society had a title paramount to the lien of 
the trust-deed when the insurance company had been 
induced to Joan money partly on the additional security 
of the observatery. Even though such a decision 
might result in the generous motives of the builder of 
the tower being defeated, yet the eociety’s interests 
could not be protected without doing a deeper wrong 
to the insurance company which had in good faith ad- 
vanced such large sums of money. 
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Mr. J. Y. Scammon, who built the tower at a cost of 
nearly $25,000, opposed the decision on the ground that 
the Judge had overlooked the fact that the society bad 
always paid the taxes and insurance on the observatory, 
and therefore should not be made to suffer with the 
University. It is understood that the Judge wlll hear 
further evidence in reference to the claims of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 

The facts are that Mr. Scammon built the tower for 
astronomical purposes at his own expense, and never 
gave it to the University ; that the cost of the telescope, 
a little over $18,000, was raised by subscriptions among 
our citizens for the Astronomical Society, and not for the 
University, and that the meridian instrument, purchased 
by Mr. Walter 8. Gurney, of New York, at acost of about 
$5,000, was never given tothe University. The expense 
for a new dome, clock, etc., bring up the value of the 
Astronomical Society’s property to more than $83,000. 
As it has always been understood that the two corpora- 
tions were entirely distinct, and as the Astronomical 
Society has kept its affairs separate from those of the 
University, never running into debt, it seems hard that 
its well earned rights should thus summarily be swept 
away. The reportto day is that a request is to be made 
by the trustees of the University for a rehearing of the 
entire case. 


It has just come to the knowledge of the public that 
the late Mrs. Clarissa C. Peck, after providing liberally 
for relatives and friends, has left about $400,000 fer 
the founding and endowment of a Home for Incurables. 
The will isto go into effect in two years. The Home 
will probably be established in the township of Hyde 
Park, at the corner of Forty-fourth Street and Prairie 
Street, on land which the deceased owned. The in- 
stitution is greatly reeded, and the gift worthily crowns 
a life which was full of kindliuess and charity. Mrs. 
Peck was a member of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
to which she left $10,000. The Old People’s Home of 
Chicago, the Sunday-Schceol Union, Lake Forrest Uni- 
versity, and the Board of Home Missions of the Presby 
terian Church, each receive $10,000. After the life in- 
terest of a large number of persons expires, the principal 
goes to swell the funds of the charity named above. 

The revival services conducted by the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison at the Ada Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
continue with unabated interest. Mr. Harrison's 
methods are his own, and even the most skeptical can- 
not deny his success. The large audience room of the 
church—its seating capacity is said to be 1,800—is 
full every evening. Already, though the meetings 
began a little more than a week since, more than a 
hundred conversions are reported. Mr. Harrison is to 
stay on indefinitely, or as long as his Jabors receive 
the divine blessing. The reports from the Week of 
Prayer, so far as received, are encouraging. The 
meetings in nearly all the churches have been well at- 
tended, and in many of them a very deep and genuine 
interest is manifest. The daily meetings at Farwell 
Hall have been unusually large. 





The papers this morning affirm the existence among us 
of companies of Socialists, which are provided with 
Springfield and Remington rifles, and which meet 
regularly for drill. They number not less than 1,500, 
and meet at Mueller’s Hall, Twelfth Street Turner 
Hall, and on Milwaukee Avenue, near Center 
Avenue. These Socialists say that they propose to 
be ready to resist any attack that may be made upon 
the discontented people in case of an outbreak, 
which they are expecting, by the police and de 
tectives, ‘‘the banditti of law and order.” In such an 
event they will assume control of the city and make 
everything they can lay their bands upon the property 
of the community. Of the 250,000 wage-workers in 
Chicago, they claim fully 25,000 as in sympathy with the 
Socialistic-Labor party. These semi military organiza- 
tions, which are mainly composed of foreigners, are 
known as the Lebr and Wehr Verein, and the Jaeger 
Verein. There is no more serious question before the 
public than the relation of capital to labor, and none more 
deserving of the carcful attention of Christian statesmen. 
It is a healthy sign that our pastors are so generally 
interested in this question, and that our churches are 
not insensible to the needs and claims of the poor. Still, 
they have not yet learned how to deal with the discon- 
tented classes, or how to reconcile those who labor for 
wages and those who pay wages. 


The Rev. C. F. Thwing will meet with a hearty wel- 
come West, if he sees his way to an acceptance of the 
Presidency of Iowa College. It is rumored that the 
Rev. Dr. Newman, of Ripon, Wis., hag been called to 
the First Congregational Church, Washington, D.C. 
The Rev. Robert Nourse, late of Lacrosse, Wis., has 
has accepted a call to the Tabernacle Congregational 
Church, Washington. We are all gratified to learn 
that Dr. Noble, who has been urged to go to Wash- 
ington, has decided to remain where he is. No man is 
doing a better work than he, and no position can be 
more important than the one he now filis. 

January 10, 
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NOTES ON CONTEMPORANEOUS 
AUTHORS. 
fs 

R. CHRISTIE MURRAY is a rising author—a 

risen one, some think. He is certainly pushing 
his way into the front ranks of literary popularity. 
He began his career as a writer in a very small way. 
He was a local correspondent in Staffordshire for the 
Birmingham ‘‘ Daily Post,” prior to which he contrib- 
uted some poetic effusions to the *‘ Illustrated Midland 
News.” Modest, unpretentious, he walked in this sim- 
ple path for several years prior to making a dash at 
London. One of his earliest and most important en- 
gagements he received from the London correspondent 
of the Chicago ‘“‘ Tribune,” who sent him to the front 
during the Franco-Germap war. Unfortunatcly for the 
Americans, and also for Christie Murray, the ‘“‘ Tribune’ 
man was recalled, and Murray’s appointment was not 
indorsed at headquarters. Under these somewhat pain- 
ful circumstances, Murray found himself pretty well 
stranded at Constantinople. Here, however, he devel- 
oped the resources of an enterprising and capable corre- 
spondent, and sent the result in one or two very admi- 
rable letters to the London ‘‘ Times.” They were 
accepted, and made the author’s journalistic reputation. 
“Truth” had something, however, rather sour to say 
about Murray’s work ; bul when the young journalist 
returned to town, mutual explanations were made, and 
Mr. Labouchere generously and fairly did full justice to 
Murray’s ability and honesty. Following these experi- 
ences, Mr. Murray’s next appearance is in the region of 
popular fiction. He has written several admirable 
stories, some of which, I believe, are as well known in 
the United States as on this side of the Atlantic. The 
industrious young author's next work will appear in the 
‘* Cornbill Magazine.” 

By the way, apropos of the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine,” 
you will be interested to learn that one of Mr. James 
Payn’s daughters is engaged to be married to Mr. 
Buckle, the editor of the ‘‘ Times.” Payn has quite a 
large family of daughters, and some few years ago they 
had a united little joke against their father. They 
saluted him one morning with the greeting of ‘‘ That 
pauper, pa!” Not that ‘‘pa” {is by any means a pau- 
per. On the contrary, he isa rich man. He has hada 
long career of literary prosperity. No modern author 
has probably received more money for his books ; no 
novelist combines so successfully the business of literary 
taster to a great firm with brilliant and successful 
authorship. The phrase, ‘‘ That pauper, pa!” arose in 
this way: A great North Country merchant had died, 
and Jeft Payn’s wife and a)| their daughters each £1,000. 
Payn, being excluded, was the occasion of the family 
joke in question. Mr. Payn is essentially a domestic 
man; and, as illustrative of the happy possibilities of 
literary married life, the home of the author of ‘‘ Lost 
Sir Massingberd ” might be very delightfully quoted. 


i: 


‘“The Atheneum ” {is not by any means satisfied with 
Julian Hawtborne’s ‘‘ Biography of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his Wife;” but it falls to the lot of few 
American authors to satisfy this sometimes very critical 
journal. ‘‘The Atheneum,” however, compliments the 
work by giving it the first position in this week’s num- 
ber. The critic contends that the book is no biography 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. A biography should be the 
story of a life based on the working hypothesis that 
thoge to whom it is told do not know it all beforehand. 
Now, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, it appears, works exactly 
on contrary grounds ; and we are told that ‘‘ too many 
such pseudu-b ograpbies are written nowadays—a 
couple of massive volumes made up of a huge bundle of 
letters from and tothe subject, with a running accom- 
paniment of allusion’ by an affectionate annotator.” 
It is admitted that perhaps this is the only way in 
which a very near relation, such as a son or a daughter, 
can play the part of biographer at all; therefore it 
seems that if Julian had left out of his title the words, 
‘‘A Biography,” bis work might have been accepted by 
“The Atheneum” as a very entertalniog, interesting, 
and iostructive book, although the critic finds reason to 
regret that he should have published ‘‘a number of 
sensuous stories, useless personalities about persons with 
whom the general public can have no sort of concern, 
and bitler comments on persons whose hospitalities and 
courtesies to Nathaniel Hawthorne gave him opportuni- 
ties of observing details with which the general public 
will concern itself when thus invited to do so, but for 
which it would never have cared to ask.” Fortunately 
for Julian Hawthorne and his readers, the book is better 
written than the criticism in ‘‘ The Atheneum,” although 
the Jatter sufficiently piques curiosity. Having glanced 
at some of the early sheets some months ago, I ventured 
to forecast a very remarkable and successful book ; and 
I am rather disposed to think the mild hostility of ‘‘ The 
Atheneum” gently favors that forecast. Hawthorne, 
pere et fils, have many friends in England. The elder 
Hawthorne was particularly well known amongst a cer- 





tain intellectual class in this city, and his son has still a 
wide circle of friends who often inquire of American 
visitors and others on this side of the Atlantic after his 
progress in the United States. One of the least known 
of Jullan Hawthorne’s books is probably his best— 
‘Saxon Studies.” If you have not read it, I think you 
would find it a revelation in the way of analysis of 
character and power of scenic, architectural, and topo- 
graphical description. - 

Miss Braddon appears to have entered upon a new 
lease of popularity with her last novel, ‘‘ Ishmael.” Her 
friends feared that her reputation was more or les3 on 
the wane, when she metaphorically pitches into the 
critical arena a new book worthy, everybody says, of 
‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret.” Some of the critics speak of 
it as quite a pew departure, and one which again demon 
strates the authoress'’s singular literary and dramatic 
skill. I am told this novel was written in the New 
Forest, Hampeghire, where Mr. Maxwell (Miss Braddon’s 
husband) has recently built for her anew home. Fic 
tion clearly pays Miss Braddon, both as a matter of 
fame and money. What may be called her London 
house is an old little Queen Anne palace at Richmond, a 
charming retreat of historical interest. Her new house 
in the heart of the New Forest is a modern example of 
architectural «stheticism, and one is glad to know that 
the lady, with her husband and family, is sufficieotly 
endowed with worldly goods and possessions to make 
its occupation a secure pleasure. 

EY. 

During the past week Mr. Quaritch, the famous book- 
seller of Piccadilly, has distinguished himself and ren- 
dered the sale of the Syston Park Library notable by 
the high prices which he has given for two rare books. 
The first of these was a Mazarin Bible, so called from 
having been first discovered in the great Cardinal's 
library, in two folio volumes. It was described in the 
catalogue as ‘‘ Biblia Sacra Latina, e versione et cum 
preefatione 8. Hieronymi,” and was printed by the in- 
ventors of printing, Gutenberg and Fust, about 1450-55. 
It is in double columns, in large letters, similar to those 
used in old church missals and choral books, and is a 
marvelous example of the printer’s art, being unsur- 
passed either for firmness of paper, brightness of ink, 
or exact uniformity of impression. The bidding com- 
menced at £500 ($2,500), and, after a very exciting com- 
petition, Mr. Quaritch secured the volumes for £3,900 
($19,500). Large as this price is for a single work, Mr. 
Quaritch had to exceed it considerably before he was 
allowed to retain the ‘‘ Psalmerum Codex,” printed on 
vellum by Fust and Schoifher in 1459, which cost him 
£4,950 ($24,740). At the McCarthy sale, some few years 
ago, this work sold for 3,350 francs, and later, in the 
sale of Sir M. Sykes, £136 10s.; while at the Syston 
Park sale the bidding commenced at £500. Of the 
Mazarin Bible it is said that only twenty-seven copies 
are in existence, of which twenty are printed on paper, 
and seven on vellum. The copy in the possession of 
the present owner of Ashburnham Place was bought by 
the late Earl of Ashburnham for £3 400, and enjoyed, 
until the Syston Park sale, the reputation of being the 
book which had realized the highest price at auction. 
Of the copy he has purchased, Mr. Quaritch says: ‘‘ I 
have bought it for my stock, and it is purely a specula- 
tion of my own. I do not expect to keep it long.”’ So 
that we have not yet reached the limit of price which 
collectors are willing to pay for works of a unique char- 
acter. George Augustus Sala—who, by the way, sails 
for New York in the ‘‘Gallia” this week—in his 
‘‘Echoes of the Week” in the ‘‘ Illustrated London 
News,” calls the collection of old volumes ‘‘ the method- 
ical side of book madness.” The Syston Park sale 
shows the malady at fever heat. ‘‘ For myself,” says 
Sala, ‘‘I can dispense with the Mazarin Bible. I can 
buy an Authorized Version for sixpence.” 

Apropos of this mania for unique works is the propo- 
sal entertained by the English Government for the pur- 
chase of what is known as the ‘‘ Blenheim Madonna,” 
the leading feature of the Duke of Marlborough’s collec- 
tion, which is being gradually dispersed. Already some 
notable sales have been mentioned, and the English 
Government have, at enormous prices, secured some of 
these extraordinary treasures for the nation. The ques- 
tion which is now beginning to be discussed is whether 
they will purchase the Madonna for £76,000 ($380,000), 
the price named by the Dake’s advisers. One would 
hardly think that in the present depressed state of trade, 
and the general complication of political parties, and 
the growing expenses of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy, 
the authorities will spend such a large additional sum as 
that quoted for one more picture to hang up in the 
National Gallery. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” which oc- 
casionally indulges in cheap illustration, has a rough out- 
line of the work in question. It represents a Madonna 
and child, sitting beneath a canopy, and supported on 
one side by a figure of the Baptist and on the other by 
a figure of St. Nicolas of Bari, with miter and crook. 
The work is, in itself, no doubt, of great interest, and 
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much more beautiful than most old masters. In his 
youth, Raphael was under the influence of Perugino, 
and the Blenheim Madonna is especially famous among 
art authorities and critics because it is one of the first 
and finest examples of the artist's emancipation from 
the limitations of the Perugino school. The picture 
is nearly eight feet high, but it is said the beholder on 
looking at it undergoes the illusion frequently noticed 
in thecase of works of the rarest excellence, that the 
figures are of the size of life. As a guide to the large 
ness of the sum asked for the picture, it has been calcu- 
lated that, giving the population of England at 34,000, 
000, it would require a half-penny from every man, 
woman, aud child, to make up the £76,000. 
V. 

The centenary of Dr. Johnson has been allowed to pass 
away without any celebration of any kind. The Mayor 
of Litchfield issued a manifesto some time since, inviting 
the literati and others of the Kingdom to counsel him on 
the question whether the centenary should be celebrated 
or not at Lichfield, where the Doctor was born, and, if 
it should be celebrated, in what way. Very little 
notice, it appears, was taken of the Mayor's invitation, 
and in the end nothing has been done. Among the 
bibliographic recognitions of the Doctor's one-hundredth 
year birthday the most notable is a new edition of 
‘‘Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” by Alexander Napier, 
M.A, Theannotator and adapter has brought into his 
new collection al] that is good in previous editions, using 
Malone, Chalmers, Croker, and others, wherever they 
could be of service. The forthcoming exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery will include Gainsborough’s famous 
portrait of the sententious Tory philosopher. 

The day after Christmas Day saw G. A. Sala leave 
London for America on his lecturing tour half 
round the world, or more. His wife goes to Aus- 
tralia straight, and he hopes to join her there next 
March. Meanwhile he will lecture in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other 
cities of the Union. He will, in the course of his plat- 
form talk, narrate his personal adventures and experi- 
ences as a journalist and special correspondent ; and in 
my next letter I will give you the result of an interview 
I had with him in his interesting London home on the 
eve of his departure from the Old World to the New. 

Lonvon, Eng. JoserpH Harton, 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HE events of this winter have demonstrated for % 

certainty that the House of Representatives has 
lost its power of originating and passing legislation. No 
important bill of this Congress has begun in the House, 
for the very simple reason that under its present rules 
the House has set up barriers to prevent itself from doing 
business. About the only way to get at anything in the 
House, outside of revenue and appropriation bills, is 
under a suspension of rules. To do that it takes a two- 
thirds vote. This practically leaves the popular branch 
helpless, un'ess two-thirds of the House are in favor of 
ameasure. It can hardly be said that the right of debate 
longer exists in the House, which spends half its time 
discussipg the order of business, and the other half in 
allowing a minority to defeat it. For several years the 
Republicans have tried to change the rules, so tliat a 
majority can accomplish legislation, but, under the lead 
of Mr. Randall, the minority has defeated every attempt. 
Each day a dozen members try to get the floor to pass 
some unobjectionable bill, but a single objection defeats 
them, so that the spectacle always resolves itself into a 
scene of despair between the imploring advocates of 
variou; bills, and either Mr. Randall or Mr. Holman in- 
exorably objecting to each one. Mr. Reed, of Maine, 
calls the House an organization to suppress business, 
and this is so far true that the prestige of legislation is 
fast, passing to the Senate, which keeps up unlimited free- 
dom of debate, and yet contrives in five days of the 
week to get through three times the work done in the 
other end of the Capitol. Outside the appropriation 
bills the Senate now hasa practical monopoly of legisla- 
tion. Its committees shape the making of statutes. 
Hardly a bill of importance has of late taken its rise in 
the House. The Tariff bill, Bankruptcy bill, Educa- 
tional bill, Electoral] Count bill, Utah bill, bills to pre 
vent contraction of the currency, and other measures of 
importance, are all Senate creations. This is evidently 
not as itshould be. The majority in the House should 
have lIcaders, a policy, and a hand in shaping public 
matters. But as matters are going, the House is relegated 
largely to the simple privilege of accepting or rejecting 
the bil's which come over from the Senate. 

Another attempt is to be made to pass what is called 
the Mexican Pension bill, which, at least estimates, will 
take from six to seven hundred millions out of the 
treasury in the next twenty years. It gives a pension 
toevery man who enlisted for the Mexican War, whether 
he went to war or not, and to every soldier of the last 
war who now suffers any iil health, whether it came 
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from his service or not. This measure passed the Sen- 
ate last year, passed purely for buncombe and campaign 
purposes. Senator Sherman, at the time, denounced it, 
and refused to be dragooned into voting for it. In the 
House last week all the Republicans but two gave it 
their support, declaring that they could not tell even 
approximately how much it will cost, but not daring to 
vote against a Pension bill, however unreasonable, that 
may be brought up. It had aclear majority, and will 
pass if ever a vote be had when a majority will carry 
it. Not ten men in the House approve of the Act, but 
members vote for it, rather than appear not to be friends 
of the soldiers. It is not the soldiers who work up this 
legislation, but the pension agents. It is not fair to 
think that the men who fought for their country are 
so mercenary as their pretended advocates in the House 
would make them out. 

We have been treated the past week to a discussion of 
the regulation of railroad charges by Federallaw. The 
House is in its usual condition of chronic hostility to the 
railroads, so long as there is no danger that any law will 
be passed, while the Senate has devoted itself to perfect- 
ing a bill like the one rejected by the House, thus leav- 
ing it pretty clear that nothing will come out of the agi- 
tation, if both branches dare to keep up the farce of 
pretending, to act with not the slightest intention that 
anything shall be accomplished. 

The whisky people seem to have stolen a march upon 
Congress. By what certainly iooks like an interested 
decision by Attorney-General Brewster, the period for 
which whisky can be kept in warehouse without pay- 
ment of the ninety cents per gallon tax has been in- 
creased from three years to three years and seven months. 
This is under the pretext that the owners intend to ex- 
port the whisky, but no concealment is made by the 
agents of the whisky interest that the move is simply an 
indirect way of putting off the payment of the whisky 
tax. This is what Congress directly refused to do, but 
Messrs. Brewster snd McCulloch have devised a plan to 
accomplish what Congress saidshould not be done. To 
show how much the distillers have at stake, it is only 
necessary to say that over $18,000,000 of these taxes fall 
due in the next six months, which are now postponed, 
and when the extended period ends the whisky attorneys 
will be again active in obtaining for that interest exemp- 
tion from taxes, which is something that no other com- 
bination has been able to obtain. Just why it should be 
so favored no one has been able to find out, other than 
that it has an efficient organization and plenty of money 
to be spent in Washington. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that Chief-Justice Waite 
is not seriously ill, as has been reported. He is improv- 
ing daily, and, while not seriously ill, it will be some 
time before he is able to resume his place on the bench. 
Judge Waite comes of a long-lived family, and may be 
reasonably expected to retain his powers for years to 
come, being now only sixty-eight yearsold. Itis worthy 
of remark that since 1801 the country has had but four 
Chief-Justices, making an average term of twenty-one 
years—a long time when it is remembered that only men 
of mature years come to that place. John Marshall, the 
greatest judge the country ever had, occupied the seat 
from 1801 until 1835, when General Jackson selected 
Judge Taney, who sat on the bench until his death 
in 1864, at the age of eighty-eight. With great mag- 
panimity Mr. Lincoln made Mr. Chase his successor. 
After Chase’s death in 1878,General Grant nominated ex- 
Attorney-General Williams and Caleb Cushing. Both 
of them were properly rejected, and in 1874 Mr. Waite 
was confirmed. 

The New England Congregational Church has voted 
to call the Rev. T. W. Newman, of Ripon, Wis., and a 
meeting of the congregation is called January 20, to 
ratify this action. Mr. Hawes, of Connecticut, was his 
chief rival, and some fears are expressed that the society 
will not agree to the call. It is believed that the Rev. 
Dr. Allen, of Bethlehem, Pa., will succeed Bishop Paret 
in the rectorship of Epiphany. All the church chari- 
table organizations expect heavier calls upon their charity 
this winter than for a long time. EMERSON. 

WasHINGTON, January 8, 1884. 





A PERIPATETIC SAVINGS BANK. 
i the last number of ‘“‘The Nineteenth Century ” 
a writer gives an interesting account of a highly 
successful philanthropic enterprise having some features 
unlike anything known in this country. This is the 
Parochial Mission Women Association. It was founded 
some twenty-five years ago by a few ladies, and has as 
its special aim the throwing into the lives of unthrifty 
and untidy women of the poorer class the influence of 
good women of their own rank of life, who help them 
not by almsgiving, but by showing them how to help 
themselves by habits of thrift and economy. How 
successful the plan has been may be seen from the 
fact that, among its other good works, the society has 
vescued fifty-five million pennies from waste and drink. 
This original system of encouraging saving is carried 
on in the following way. The mission women, who are 





paid workers, make their way into the houses of the 
poorest women of the neighborhood and ask to be 
intrusted with the keeping of their ‘‘ casual pence.” 
When she succeeds in explaining her mission, and gains 
the confidence of those visited, the mission woman is 
rarely refused. The small coins that hardly seem 
worth saving are thus gathered up from week to week, 
and duly entered upon a card kept for each depositor. 
In the course of a few months they often amount toa 
sum that positively astonishes the owner, who has been 
wont to see the pennies slip away for trifles, or beer, or 
candy for the children. Each card is made to tally 
with a book kept by a lady superintendent, and the 
deposit may be withdrawn at any time. Buta more 
common and profitable disposition of the savings is to 
exchange them for the clothing and provisions which 
tbe mission keeps constantly on hand and sells to the 
depositors at cost price. That over a million dollars 
should have been collected in this way is a surprising 
proof of the practical benefit of the scheme. Much 
depends, of course, on the tact and judgment of the 
mission workers, and it might seem hard to find women 
of the necessary moral tone and yet of the same posi 
tion as those whom it is sought to benefit, but it seems 
thatsuch right-minded, God-fearing women have always 
been ready to take up the work. Tie minor saving 
often paves the way to frugality on a larger scale, and 
aids wo rk of the savings bank rather than rivals it. 
The difference between the two is thus explained : 
‘*The mission woman fetches the penny from those who 
would never otherwise come in contact with savings 
banks or any other thrift agency. In fact, she is a 
peripatetic savings bank, tapping at the door of those 
who would never, of their own accord, save, and catch- 
ing the stray penny on the brink of its usual errand to 
the public-house. The habit, once formed and nurt 
ured by her persevering efforts, is very likely to spread 
encouragingly, and to produce a wish to save in more 
waysthan one. Many a poor, sick, overwrought woman 
has been found by the mission woman, deprived of bed- 
stead, bedding, and of most of the necessaries of life by 
the usual sad story of intemperance and recklessness, 
and has been induced by her to begin saving on a very 
small scale, By dint of patience and perseverance on 
both sides, the poor, reckless creature finds hererelf able 
to buy back, not only the necessaries, but even some 
comforts of life, while a spirit of hope, born of success, 
is implanted in her breast, boding well for the future of 
her home and family.” 

The feature of the work of the ‘‘ Mission Women” is 
only one of many ways in which their influence is felt. 
The organization is very complete, works under the eye 
of the parochial clergymen, and affords an intelligent and 
discriminating way of caring for the physical, moral, 
and religious well-being of a class usually hard to reach. 








TALKS WITH AUERBACH. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
IL. 
By H. H. Boyusen. 

URING the month that followed. I saw Auerbach 

several times a week ; we walked together in the 
Thiergarten, lunched together in out-of-the-way restau- 
rants, and had endless d'scussions about Goethe, Greek 
art, Spencer’s philosophy, Spinoza, and German politics. 
‘‘ A new friend,” he said one day, ‘‘isa great godsend. 
Taylor, when he came here, with his great hearty laugh, 
and his big heart, and his sunny face, made me ten 
years younger ; and any friend that he sends to me need 
lose no time in going through with the usual ceremonial 
preliminaries. I know him at once; I know I can 
take him on trust, and that he will not disappoint me. 
My old friends here I have almost exhausted as sources 
of interest. Of course I feel kindly toward them, and 
would do anything to serve them. But I know their 
opinions on all subjects which interest me, and I can 
infer what their opinions will be on the subjects which 
do not interest me. You are, as yet, an unexplored 
personality, and, assuch, quite apart from your personal 
worth, you stimulate fresh thoughts in me.” 

I expressed my gratification that I could be of service 
to him, and added, jocosely, that I hoped he would not 
exhaust me before the time came for my departure for 
Italy. ‘Ah, no danger of that!” he exclaimed; but 
modesty forbids me to quote further. 

“‘To-night,” he went on, ‘“‘ you shall go with me to 
my club. It is in Potsdamerstratze—only a short 
walk You will meet a number of literary and political 
celebrities there. They are, as a rule, interesting people, 
and agreeable too, as long as you agree with them.” 

We eutered the club-house, which was plainly fur- 
nished, and I was introduced to half a dozen gentlemen, 
among whom were the historian Professor von Treitschke 
and a privy councilor. The former addressed to me 
some question about America, and finally about the 
Electoral Commission of 1876, but he was very deaf, and 
it was difficult to make him hear even through his 
speaking-trumpet. A doctor, who had lived fora number of 











years in Baltimore, joined the group, and began to abuse 


the United States roundly, and the critic, Dr. Julian 
Schmidt (whom I knew before), took occasion to ex 
press his disgust at American affairs in general. I held 
my own in the dispute as long as possible, but both 
Schmidt and the Baltimore doctor betrayed such igno 
rance, with all their rancor, that I concluded to seize the 
first opportunity to withdraw. Schmidt afforded me 
this opportunity sooner than I had hoped. He sudden 
ly caught sight of Auerbach over his spectacles, and 
pounced upon him with eagerness. 

‘* How can you stoop to lend your name to such a 
dirty sheet (Schmutzdlatt) as the —— ?” he cried. 

‘*That is none of your business,” Auerbach replied 
‘‘T must live, and I must sell my stories where I can 
get most for them.” 

‘That is sordid, that is miserable, in a man who has 
made a name like yours,” said Schmidt. ‘A man owes 
something to his own reputation.” 

‘*Granted. But I don’t make myself responsible for 
everything that appears in a paper because I print a 
story of mine in the fewilleton. I needn’t agree with the 
editor’s politics because I accept his check for my work.” 

‘*But you do agree with tke editor's politics, and that 
is just the disgrace of it,” cried Schmidt, excitedly 

Auerbach’s reply I did not catch ; nor did I compre 
hend Schmidt's vehement rejoinder. They stood shak. 
ing their forefingers in each other's faces, and indulg 
ing in all sorts of menacing gestures, until I feared they 
would come to blows. But all of a sudden, while the 
discussion was at its hottest, Auerbach wheeled about 
on his heel and walked off, remarking that Schmidt's 





excitability mede it impossible to reason with him 
Schmidt made some equally uncomplimentary remark, 
sented himself at a table, and ordered something to 
drink. Each continued, for some time, to talk passion 
ately toa group of friends which bad gathered about him 

I was amazed at the ill-will toward America and 
Americans which prevailed in this circle. While the 
gentlemen to whom I was introduced were polite enough 
toward me personally, they expressed opinions which 
could only be excused by the fact that they probably 
looked upon me asa Norwegian. The great majority 


of them were government officials, members of the 
Reichstag, and untversity professors, and, as I learned 
afterward, took the cue of their opinions from Bismarck 
and the court. I was beginning to feel ill at ease, and 
was happy whea I observed that Auerbach showed 
similar signs of restlessness. It was about eleven 
o’clock when he shouldered his capacious cloak 
and invited me to follow him. He was just passing by 
the table at which Julian Schmidt was sitting, when, to 
my surprise, he seized the little doctor jocosely by the 
goatee and said: ‘‘ You and I, Schmidt, are too old 
friends to allow such a little misunderstanding to alien 
ate us. Here is my hand; let us say nothing more 
about it.” 

Schmidt, much mollified, seized his extended hand 
and shook it. ‘‘ And yet,” he said, laughing, ‘‘I must 
insist that I was right.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Auerbach rejoined, a little 
taken aback ; ‘“‘ you were very much in the wrong.” 

‘‘But you have not read the article.” 

“No, I have not.” 

‘Then read it, and we'll talk the matter over another 
time.” 

‘T will take good care not to talk with you very soon 
again. You are too excitable.” 

At this imputation the irascible doctor jumped up 
once more, and there were again a wagging of heads and 
a shaking of forefingers which in any country but Ger- 
many must have ended with blows or a challenge. At 
the end of a few minutes, however, the disputants 
parted in the same abrupt manner as before, and Aucr- 
bach strode away in high dudgeon. 

‘‘It is infamous,” he grumbled, as I overtook him out 
in the street ; ‘‘ those political renegades will even un- 
dertake to proscribe every newspaper which has a rem- 
nant of independent spirit left in it.” 

I have forgotten what I answered to this, but, after 
a few minutes of wrathful pondering, my companion 
continued : ‘‘ The fact is, politics has spoiled our club. 
Formerly we were nearly all National Liberals, but since 
Bismarck dissolved the Reichstag, and ordered a new 
election, the club has been split into two hostile camps. 
The majority disapprove of the Chancellor’s high 
handed measure, while a small minority, led by Vou 
Treitschke and Julian Schmidt, stand by him through 
thick and thin. I, for my part, am of opinion that 
Bismarck is, in internal politics, a great mischief-maker 
When he met the newly-elected Chamber, what did he 
do? Why, he stood and cracked jokes and told anec 
dotes. He had known Lasalle, he said, and he was, on 
the whole, a good fellow ; and more of the same sort. 
There he had put a nation of forty-two million people to 
the trouble and expense of a new election, and when he 
meets the representatives of this people for the first time, 
he plays the cavalier (Junker), and says not a word about 
his intentions or his policy. It is just asif the Earth- 
spirit, in response to Faust’s query, ‘ Who art thou? 
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had answered, ‘Oh, I am a jolly good fellow. I am 
fond of oysters, but, on the whole, I prefer caviar.’ ”’ 


I shall not attempt to report my discussions with 
Auerbach on other occasions. Only one little incident, 
which occurred on the night before our departure for 
Italy, is worthy of being chronicled. My wife and my- 
self had dined at his house, and had spent a very delight- 
ful evening. About nine o'clock we took leave of the 
family, but Auerbach begged to be allowed to accom- 
pany us to the American Legation, where we had a later 
appointment. He took his seat with us in the carriage, 
but he seemed to be in a pensive and melancholy mood, 
and his occasional remarks had none of his wonted 
brilliancy. What he said was mostly about the fleeting 
character of all earthly bliss, and the very uncertain 
character of the ‘‘ post-mortem bliss” that was promised 
us. It may be necessary to state that it was our honey- 
moon we were spending in Berlin, and it wasa perfectly 
open secret that Auerbach’s own experience in the wedded 
state had not been a happy one. When the carriage 
stopped outside of the American Legation, he concluded, 
after a brief reflection, that he would not go in. He 
stood for some moments thoughtfully upon the step of 
the carriage, regarding us in the moonlight with a 
strange, melancholy interest. Then he seized both our 
hands, and said, with solemn impressiveness : 

“You will allow an old man, who has had a long and 
sad experience, to give you a piece of parting advice, 
and you will promise me that whenever you have little 
disagreements, as you are sure to have, you will think 
of it, and think of me ?” 

We both assured him that we would accept his advice 
gratefully, and try to be guided by it. 

“Then,” he said, giving our hands a parting pres- 
sure, ‘‘ promise me never to let the sun set upon your 
wrath.” 

That was our last glimpse of Auerbach. The next 
year commenced the anti-Semitig crusade which caused 
him so much sorrow, and in two years more he was 
dead. 





THE DEACON’S SUGGESTION. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION of January 1 asks, ‘in 

all seriousness,” the question, ‘‘ Why not close the 
churches one Sunday in the year, and let pastor, people, 
and choir go their way to the nearest destitute ward, 
carrying with them the Gospel.” Why not have, we are 
asked, a ‘‘ Missionary Sunday,” just as we have a 
“Hospital Sunday"? The closing of the fashionable 
churches one Sabbath in the fifty-two, and the transfer 
of pulpit and pews to the halls and chapels in the lower 
wards of our large cities, would be, it is urged, a sermon 
for all mankind ; ‘‘a manifestation of living sympathy ; 
a binding together of social classes ; a spreading abroad 
of the truth of Christ ; a witness to the power of Chris 
tianity ; an answer to the sneers of infidelity.” 

Why not, then, close the churches once 4 year ? is the 
serious question put before us in the article to which 
reference is made. 

If, now, the beveficent results mentioned would follow 
this ‘annual closing,” then by all means let us inavgu- 
rate such a movement at once, No minister who be: 
lieves in his mission skould hesitate to urge such a 
measure with all the persuasive power at his command. 
But that any such marvelous results would follow a 
yearly visit by the fashion and wealth of the church to 
poverty and flliteracy is beyond the most expectant faith. 

To close the churches once a year, and start pastor 
and people ‘‘for the nearest destitute ward, with its 
homeless people,” would be the very easiest way for the 
church to satisfy her conscience as to her duty to the 
poor. The call of the massesis loud and persistent, The 
church hears the call, and seeks in many ways, imper- 
fect though they be, to send back a sympathetic re- 
sponse. The contrast between the church-going and the 
churchless cannot be exaggerated. The gulf which 
divides them seems sometimes to prove the assertion that 
for the nineteenth century the words, ‘‘The poor have 
the Gospel preached to them,” are meaningless, Yet, 
when all has been said as to the failure of the church to 
reach the unevangelized, there is place for the remark 
that the time has not yet come to inaugurate a move- 
ment which would be the very easiest of all for the 
church to carry through. There would be no great 
difficulty in acting out the Deacon’s suggestion. It might 
be a trifle awkward at first, but the details of arrange- 
ment would soon adjust themselves. Many of the min- 
isters and not a few of the laity of these churches have 
long been in the habit of visiting these destitute wards 
to preach and teach. They could easily act as leaders 
for the main body of the church in their annual visit. 
The appearance of such a procession would be a trifle 
dramatic. The Choirs might unite and lead the advance 
with appropriate songs. 

But, seriously, is this the way todo it? Supposing 
that such a custom should ever come to be, how readily. 
would the church at large satisfy herself with this an- 
nual spasm of ‘carrying the Gospel to the poor ”! 





And when we turn and ask what good would come 
to the class the church is seeking to reach, who will 
answer that the benefit would be untold? All that any 
one could honestly say would follow such a plan would 
be this : a decorous preparation, possibly, on the part of 
some of the poor, for this visitation. It would be to them 
surely a fine exhibition of church patronage, and for the 
first or second occasion a very great curiosity. 

But how much of Christianity would get into their 
cheerless lives by such a pious parade ? 

Surely there is a tremendous urgency for the church 
to do something aggressive for the poor. But it would 
be animmense mistake to think that any such spec- 
tacular effort once a year would even approximate to an 
answer to the ever-present question, ‘‘ How shall the 
church reach the unevangelized poor ?” 

Was the Deacon really serious when he made the sug- 
gestion ? It sounds well, and there is no class to whom 
it will seem so plausible and full of rebuke for the list- 
lessness of the church as the neglected poor. But if it is 
indeed a serious suggestion, then the case with which it 
could be carried ont would only be equaled by the 
meager and well-nigh fruitless results, It is not annual 
but perennial effort, every Sabbath, every day, by all 
pastors and peoples, which can issue in any enduring 
results. 

In the perplexity which every honest soul feels as he 
looks at the hosts of the poor whom the church does 
not even touch, the ‘‘suggestion” seems much like 
trifling with a question as solemn as it is sacred. 

MERIDEN, Conn. A. H. Haun. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRY. 


HE sensation created by the magazine article enti 

tled ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” some 
twelve months ago, has had good and lasting results. 
The introduction, among fashionable people, of the 
practice of ‘‘slumming,” visiting the poorer quarters of 
London, and seeing for themselves the wretchedness in 
which their less fortunate fellow-beings lived, if it did 
no other good, at least taught them something of the 
misery of their neighbors. More practical results were 
the renewed and extended operations of the benevolent 
sccieties, and particularly of the London Congregational 
Union. This body has accomplished great good in its 
efforts to lessen the bitterness of the cry of the poor 
Its latest undertaking is to furnish poor children with 
free breakfasts. The plan stipulates that the cost shall 
not exceed # penny for each breakfast , and it is stated 
that for this trifling sum a good, substantial meal can 
be given, that will lay, as it were, a solid foundation 
for the child’s work or study. How greatly some such 
provision is needed is shown by an article with the title 
we have used above in a late number of the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette.” The writer, in company with the Rey. 
Andrew Mearns, author of ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of Outeast 
London,” made a special investigation into the physical 
condition of the children at the Board schools and their 
home life. He speaks with deep feeling of the mute 
appeal of the thousands of little, pale, colorless faces, 
and the ‘slender, half-starved, mere skin-and-bone 
forms of what nature intended to be childhood.” In 
the first schoolroom visited, out of sixty-two children. 
twenty-three held up their little hands in response to 
the. question, ‘‘ How many of you came to scheol this 
morning without breakfast?’ Of the others, twenty 
eight bad breakfasted on a piece of bread, many of 
them considering that ‘‘a nice breakfast.” In another 
room tbere are sixty-six scholars. Fifteen have had no 
breakfast. Ten have bad dry, bread. Twenty-seven 
have had tea or coffee. In one large school the teacher 
found, on inquiry, that seventy per cent. of the children 
had left their homes in the morning without food. 
This was probably an exceptional instance ; but it may 
be imagined whet tales of squalor and wretchedness arc 
faintly shadowed forth by such figures. Following one 
of these wan-faced, old-looking children to its home, 
pastemal-odorous smells and accumulations of rubbish, 
into a doorway where the unused door hangs by one 
hinge, the panels being conspicuous by their absence, 
and two panes of glass serving for twelve spaces, and 
up narrow and rickety stairs, the investigators find that 
the child has rejoined its family, and is partaking of its 
midday meal, the first of the day. There, on the floor, 
are five children eagerly devouring the half of a two- 
pound loaf of bread and two onions! Bread-and-onion 
sandwich can hardly be called a substantial meal for 
growing children! The wants of the children appeased 
by the generosity of the visitors, the following conver 
sation with the mother takes place. It illustrates very 
clearly the daily life of the poorest class of families 
from which the London school children come : 

“Ts your husband in work now?’ ‘‘ My husband 
hasn't earned a ha’penny this week.” ‘‘ Sometimes he 
earns a couple of pounds, I suppose 2?” ‘‘ Oh! I never 
knew him to earn as much as that. Some days he'll 
earn five shillings, and some days nothing at all. The 
best days are Saturdaysand Sundays, Wehave to look 
to Sunday for the rent,” ‘‘ What do you pay for rent ?” 





‘* Five shillings, sir. Iam not far behind now.” ‘Is 
the furniture yours?” ‘‘Oh, yes! it all belongs to us.” 
‘‘And you have a clock, too?” ‘Yes, sir ; the Lord 
above only knows how it keeps me company when I'm 
alone. It’s what I had when I was married.” ‘ And 
how long have you been married ?” ‘‘ Thirteen year, 
and it’s been a-tickin’ ever since,and only cost me sixpence 
for repairs.” ‘‘ Are the pictures a part of your wedding 
presents ?” “Oh, yes, the pictures are another part of 
it.” ‘You seem to have a capital ventilation.” A 
glance at the window significanty assents. ‘‘ What is 
that—an old sea-chest ?” ‘‘That is an old box we are 
glad to make an ornament.” ‘‘ How do you manage at 
night?” ‘‘ Would you really like to know how we do 
manage ? I puts an old bed down there in the corner, 
and then I puts the box sideways to keep the children 
warm and the draughtaway from them.” ‘Is this room 
as lfrge as the one down stairs?” ‘‘ Well, we can’t use 
the one down stairs much. Sometimes when my hus- 
band has packing to do, he does it down there, and is 
able to earn a little.” ‘‘ How do you manage to get a 
living?” ‘‘When I can I go out and try to sell some 
vegetables, but then I have to take the baby with me. 
If one can’t earn enough, it’s only right for the wife to 
help.” ‘‘ How do you carry baby—on your back ?” 
‘* Oh, no, I think carryin’ them on the back is uneruelty. 
Lalways carry them in my arms.” ‘‘ How do the chil- 
dren generally manage about dinner?” ‘As well as 
I can. Yesterday they had two penn’worth o’ bread 
and treacle, and then they went off to school—they’re 
better there than runnin’ about the streets.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BRONTES. 


CORRESPONDENT of an English paper lately 

found in the Bradford Workhouse an aged woman 
who is the only person alive to-day that can recall from 
personal contact and association the childhood days of 
Charlotte and Emily Brontt. She was Nancy Wain- 
wright, the nurse of the Bronté children. The old lady 
is comparatively happy and comfortable, but, says the 
interviewer : ‘‘I listened to the voice which had in turn 
soothed, chidden, encouraged, and reproved those 
‘marvelous girls;’ I looked on the eyes which had 
looked into those of the authors of ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
‘Wuthering Heights,’ and ‘The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,’ and, without giving way to undue centimentality, 
could not help feeling that public ingratitude was to 
some extent answerable for her being in this condition.” 
Of her Jife with the Brontts Nancy is always happy to 
talk. She began to serve them sixty years ago, when 
Charlotte was a child of six, and continued with the 
family many years, The sweetness of disposition of 
the future author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” and her precocious 
intellect and sparkling wit, are contrasted in Nancy’s 
mind with the hot temper of Emily, the’ willfulness of 
the wayward Branwell, and the shy tenderness of Anne. 
When visitors of note were present, she says it was 
always difficult to keep Charlotte from silently stealing 
into the drawing-room, and when they had gone she 
would criticise their appearance, manner, and speech 
with such cleverness that her father would ofien laugh 
heartily in spite of the utmost efforts to restraia him- 
self. ‘‘ Branwell was a gool lad enough,” she says, 
‘until the serpent beguiled lim,” and she thinks he has 
been ‘‘ made out to be a good deal worse than he really 
was,” Nancy could ‘‘manage him” better than any 
one else when his fits of fury were on him, aud Bran- 
well seemed to have a real affection for his old nurse. 
Of Mr. Bronté, at whose death she wa3 one of the chief 
mourners, she speaks in the highest terms. In many 
points she disagreed altogether with Mrs, Gaskell, ask - 
ing whether she ‘‘ was not better able to speak to her old 
master’s character than any book-writer.” Mrs. Gas 
kell's ‘‘ Life,” Naucy thinks, outrageously misrepresents 
Mr. Bronté, She naturally bears a little ill-will against the 
‘*book-writer” who described her sister and herself as 
two wasteful servants—an unjust imputation, retracted 
in the second edition at Mr. Bronté’s special request. 
In later years Charlotte often wrote to Nancy and 
visited her, and at one time she had refused twenty-five 
dollars for one of these letters, Finally, the old nurse 
illustrated the goodness of heart of her former mistress 
by telling the story of her brother, a young man with 
literary aspirations, who submitted some of his poems 
to Charlotte. .The latter recognized him as Nancy's 
brother, though she had never seen him before. She 
earnestly dissuaded him from his project, telling him 
how she and her sisters had lost money by printing 
their poems. Afterwards she wrote to him with the 
same object. But a few weeks later he received a letter 
bearing the crest of the Earl of Carlisle, an earnest 
patron of literature. The letter contained an inclosure 
of five pounds... The connection between the visit of 
Nancy’s brother to Haworth and that letter was not far 
to seek, 

Mr. Nicholls, Charlotte’s husband, is now living in 
Ireland, having married again. He has relinquished 
the clergyman’s calling and has become a gentleman 
farmer, 
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PAUL AND CHRISTINA. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By Ameria E. Barr. 
IIL. 


“Those have most power to hurt us that we love; 
We lay our sleeping lives within their arms " 


“ Yet tears to human suffering are due ; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 

Are mourned by man, and not by man alone.” 
ss ATIENCE!” Yes, indeed, Paul needed patience 

during the months following this event. It was 
impossible for him to neglect his business; and Helga’s 
visits were set down at once as a surveillance, and re- 
sented in a way very hard for the mother to bear, To 
annoy Paul, to make him feel that he had better have 
let her go with the Vedders, was Christina's favorite’and 
constant occupation. And at this time she was doubly 
wicked, as she had in a measure to create the taste for 
the sin she had chosen as her weapon. For hitherto, 
not the liquor, so much as the temporary exhilaration it 
caused, had been its temptation. But she found that 
when she was under this exhilaration her husband was 
filled with the most poignant shame and grief; and the 
natural result followed—the sin grew with what it fed 
on, and in a marvelously short time she loved drinking 
from its lowest point, a debased and perverted taste. 

Seldom was Paul angry with her. When he came in 
from the fishing, if she met him with flushed cheeks and 
an abandon of reckless mirth, he silently locked the 
door and sat speechless in her presence. For in such 
moods he soon found it was folly to reason with her. 
He only tempted her to mock at holy words, Still, the 
agony of that silent, loving man upon her hearthstone 
did sometimes touch her ; then she would draw near to 
him, and put her band in his hand, and say thick, hur- 
ried words of affection, or of meaningless contrition. 
And though, at such hours, his soul drew far away from 
her, he never suffered her to see the repulsion. Even in 
that unpromising soil he dropped the words of God’s 
and his own pity and tenderness 
But in her hours of stupor his sufferings were the 

keenest. He was then tortured with one dreadful fear— 


’ if she should die in one ofthem! He durst not then put 


out the light, or leave hera moment. In those terrible 
watches he was strengthened by one thought: ‘‘I am 
watching for her soul.” He lost sight, then, of all 
smaller objects—her womanliness, her good name, his 
own shame and discomfort; all these things were too 
small to give him the strength and patience he needed. 
“* Watching for her soul ”—to save it, if possible, from 
the clutches of the fiend that followed hard after it. He 
was willing for this end to lose all else—sleep, health, 
money, yea, if need be, life itself. 

After the Vedders’ return the struggle seemed to be- 
come almost a hopeless one. Paul had mortally offended 
them, andthey were delighted to take their revenge 
through Paul's wife. Whcnever he was at sea Christina 
was at Vedder's house; and they took care that the 
wretched woman went staggering home through her na- 
tive streets, the laughter of the wicked-hearted and the 
thoughtless. Late one afternoon in November she 
passed Peter Fae’s store in this condition. There was a 
group of fishers and traders standing in the door, and 
the devil put it in their hearts to mock at her. 

It was the first time she had been publicly insulted, 
and she turned with an unwomanly passion upon her 
persecutors. In the narrow, darkening street there was 
soon a hubbub of men’s rude laughs and coarse words, 
and above them the shrill voice of the angry woman, 
Suddenly into their midst strode the minister. His face 
in the gloom showed white and stern as an accusing 
spirit’s. 

“Fools make a mock at sin,” he said, angrily ; ‘‘ was 
there not one man among you with the pity of Christ in 
his heart ?” 

“She is drunk, minister,” urged Peter, in an apolo- 
gizing voice. 

** Well, then, let he that is without sin in this very 
matter cast the first stone at her. Christina, give me thy 
hand. I will see thee safely to thy home.” 

She had spoken bitter words against the minister ; she 
had made a mock of his authority in the freedom of 
Vedder's room ; she had vowed that she would never 
speak with him or to him ; but she was not able to resist 
his influence and authority. She suffered him to take 
her hand, and he led her gently away, as she sobbed out 
her passion like a punished child. 

But when he had placed her on her own hearth, he 
spared her nothing of the reproof she deserved. His 
awful words sobered and terrified her, and when he left 
her with her own thoughts, she felt as if hell was be- 
neath her feet, and that at any moment it might open to 
receive her. Ina short time came Paul’s footsteps, and 
she was glad of them. But his face renewed her fright, 
for Paul had met the minister and heard the shameful 
story from his lips ; and through al! the tan of wind and 
weather he was white with anger. 

For once he did not notice Christina. Terror had so- 


bered her, and she stood, half-sorry and half-defiant, in 
the middle of theroom. Paul never looked at her. He 
locked the door, and, sitting down, wept bitterly. Not 
any physical torture could have forced such tears from 
Paul Thorsen. It was, indeed, such a rain of sorrow as 
might fall from angel eyes over a lost soul. ‘There was 
something piteously amazing in the sight of this bearded 
giant shaking with his emotion—this man who had sung 
joyously in arctic solitudes, and felt only a gathering to- 
gether of strength and confidence in many a fight with 
stormy winds and waves, now shivering and weeping 
in the cruel power of a woman so weak and so unwor- 
thy. 

His grief was intensified by the fact that she was soon 
to become a mother. He determined, whatever the cost 
might be, not again to leave her. The next morning he 
went to Peter Fae, and said : ‘‘ Thou knowest my trouble. 
I want now to remain in my house. Wilt thou let me 
make thy nets for thee next season? I can make them 
well.” 

“Thou may begin to-day. They will be lucky nets 
that so good a man makes. Paul Thorsen, my heart is 
sorry for thee.” 

** We will not speak of that, Peter. Every one must 
drink the cup given him to drink, but God’s love is at 
the bottom of the bitterest.” 

Then they measured the nets and the twine, and Paul 
took his work home with him. But it wasa hard thing 
for a man so simple-hearted to watch a woman whose 
passion made her abnormally quick-witted in its gratifi- 
cation. She was not long in getting word to Isabel, and 
the necessity for secrecy »nd diplomacy added a piquant 
flavor to her gratification. 

About the New Year she had a son, and the little 
upper chamber where she lay was for three months the 
valley of the shadow of death. She went down to the 
grave twice over, and was as helpless as the child she 
had brought into the world. In spite of their weariness 
and anxiety they were in many respects the most hope. 
ful and happy months Paul had known for a long time. 
Christina became in them gentle and loving, all the past 
was forgiven, and the future had a halo of hope about 
it. For the child was one of most extraordinary beauty, 
and she loved it with all her soul. 

Unfortunately, no one had then thought of protecting 
the weak ‘‘ from temptation.” Brandy and gin, smug- 
gled into the islands from France and Holland, were in 
every house as naturally as was the tea which both sexes 
drink in profusion. Paul’s efforts to keep brandy out 
of Christina’s reach were regarded as very singular, for 
brandy was the panacea for every sickness. When 
Christina was slowly creeping back to life, it was on 
brandy and new milk the doctor fed her. If the baby 
was cross or sick, brandy was given it. Some of the 
women about the house were constantly using it, and 
in the closed rooms the subtile odor was ever present. 

Paul's opposition at this time was of little use. In 
times of sickness the men of the house give way before 
the doctor and the women. Still, he hoped everything 
from the new interest which had come into Christina’s 
life ; her baby was in all her thoughts, and, with a pure 
unselfishness, he encouraged its power. ‘ And a little 
child shall lead them.” In some way these words had 
fastened themselves upon his mind, and he took them 
for a sign and a comfort, and trusted that the small, 
dimpled, baby hands would be strong enough to slay 
the demon of drink. 

But as Christina regained her strength the old passion 
regained its power over her. Paul felt almost hopeless, 
and everything appeared to be against his efforts. He 
was compelled in May to go to the fishing again, and 
the season proved to be one of unusual stir and bustle. 
The harbor was crowded with boats ; the narrow streets 
in a morning were like a fair. There were also many 

parties of strangers, and among them an artist, who was 
so struck with the singular beauty of Christina and her 
baby that he followed her all over in order to obtain 
sketches of them. 

It flattered her vanity, and she was far more on’ the 
street than in her house. Then Isabel resumed her influ- 
ence overher. She affected a great interest in the beauti- 
ful baby ; she was always glad to nurse it when Christina 
was weary. And whenever Christina went to Vedder's 
she drank more or less. She had promised Paul not to 
go there, and for long she lied away all his suspicions ; 
for if drinking be the first sin, all others can easily fol- 
low it. 

Still, many little things made him uneasy, and as the 
winter came on he wondered what it was right for him 
todo. Christina’s long sickness had run him into debt, 
which it had taken all his summer earnings to clear. 
At knotting fishing-nets he could not support his house. 
Besides, the man’s own nature demanded the active, 
adventurous life for which it had been made. He had 
borne the constraint before, and, after all, it had been 
useless, and he was in danger through it of poverty and 
debt. 

At last he went to the minister for advice. ‘‘ Thou 





go and do thy daily work, Paul,” he said. ‘‘ Neglect 
of duty never yet helped the right or prevented the 


wrong. This afternoon I shall call upon Christina, for 
T have something to say to her.” 

It was snowing slightly, but he found her dressed to 
go out, with the child folded under her cloak. 

“‘Take off thy cloak,” he said; ‘‘to-day it is not 
proper for thee to take the child out.” 

«Tt will do him no hurt.” 

‘He might take cold. Croup is a dreadful thing ; 
and if he should die—” 

“Tt would kill me, too.” 

“**Me! me!’ I am not thinking of thee, but of thy 
unbaptized babe! Woman, woman! if he died—dare 
thou follow out the thought ? And it would be all thy 
fault—all thy fault. O wicked and cruel mother, where 
are there words for thy sin ?” 

“Thou might baptize him. Do,” 

‘*T will not give the holy things of the Church but 
unto the children of righteousness. The inheritance of 
heaven is for: the seed of those who serve God. Thou 
hast not dared to come to the Lord’s table for two years, 
but thou hast rioted with publicans and sinners. If thou 
loved thy child, first of all things thou would have 
brought him to his Father's house, and called him by 
his Father’s name, and sought for him the blessing of 
God’s elect ones. Now, I will give thee the choice of 
two things: give thy son to one of his grandmothers, 
and let her come with thy husband, and make the prom- 
ises thou should make, and bring up the boy for the 
Lord, and I will baptize him next Sabbath day.” 

‘IT will not give my child away to any one. No, in- 
deed, I will not.” 

“I did not think thou would. Well, then, there is 
another way, and I trust thou will walk in it. Thou 
must give up the Vedders, and all the companions thou 
hast met there—never speak to;themagain Thou must not 
taste nor must thou look upon any strong liquor, brandy, 
wine, orale. Thou must stay in thy house,and keep it like 
a'good wife. Thou must be obedient to Paul, and more 
loving to thy mother ; and thou must come once every 
week to me, and tell me in whatever thou hast failed, 
and I will counsel thee, and prry with thee. If thou 
art sick, then send me word by Paul, and I will come to 
thee. All winter thou will do this, and next May Oc- 
casion thou shalt publicly profess thy repentance, and 
thy faith in God’s mercy. Then I will give the holy 
cup, and I will baptize thy child into the family of God. 
Wilt thou do this ?” 

“‘T cannot give up the Vedders. Isabel will say hard 
things of me—things not true.” 

“* Paul will stand at thy right hand, and I will stand 
at thy left. No one shall reproach thee with the past. 
My daughter, if with all thy heart thou turn thee this 
day unto the Lord, there will be far more for thee than 
can be against thee.” 

Then he rose and blessed the child, and left Christina 
weeping bitterly. He hoped that she would come to see 
him, and tell him that she would take the road he had 
pointed out to her, and he watched anxiously for the 
visit. But Christina made the mistake which so many 
souls unhsppy for sin do make—she determined on a 
partial reformation. She would try and take no liquor, 
and, just yet, she would not go to Isabel’s, There would 
be no need to tell her the real reason ; the snow and the 
baby would be a sufficient excuse. She was trying, poor 
weak soul ! to do what the strongest natures try and fail 
in—to serve God and Mammon, 

Still, for several weeks, Paul had a singular space of 
felicity. Christina was loving, obedient, and anxious 
to please him ; and he was full of tenderness and grati- 
tude, though he did not speak to her of the change in 
her behavior—he thought it better to make her feel how 
blessed it was for both of them. 

But there was no root to the change, and it soon began 
to droop. Paul had some work to do at Scalloway, and 
it took him more than usual from home—sometimes for 
a week ata time. It was about the New Year, and 
among the class represented by the Vedders there were 
constant dances and tea-parties to pass away the long 
winter nights. Christina’s light foot and witty tongue 
was missed in them. She was so frequently asked for 
that Isabel determined to go and call upon her friend, 
and see in what she had offended her. 

She found Christina rocking her baby to sleep, At 
first she was cold and shy, but Isabel had worked her 
too often to her own purposes not to understand how to 
manage her. Before she left, she had not only made 
Christina promise to come for an hour or two that night, 
but ‘she had made her feel that the promise was a pleas- 
ant one, and that she would like to keep it. She knew 
Paul would not be home until the end of the week ; he 
would hardly be likely to find it out, and when he’ was 
at home she would atone for the deception by making 
him as happy as shecould. Surely, she thought, Isabel 
is right ; if I make him happy in his way when he is 
here, when he is absent I have a right to be happy in 
my own way. 

So she went to Isabel’s, and her presence was made a 
kind of festival. Every one was glad to see her; the 
baby was exhibited and praised enthusiastically ; she 





thought she never had been so happy. And that night 
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she drank nothing but blanda' and tea, and she went 
home before midnight. She wasso pleased with herself 
for what she had not done that she quite forgot the evil 
she had done. When Paul came home she was just as 
affectionate and obedient as she had promised herself 
she would be ; but she never told him that she had been 
to Vedder's. And perhaps he ought at this time to bave 
urged more upon her the weekly visit to the minister ; 
but he was £o grateful for the apparent change, so hope 
ful for its growth and permanence, so afraid of making 
things worse by demanding too much ! 

For a few weeks Christina was cautious and moder- 
ate ; and the people who frequented Vedder's were not 
given to talking, and not likely to come in contact with 
either Paul or the minister. But one night, after she had 
been dancing for some time, the smell of the spiced 
negus affected her like some incantation. She drank, 
and drank deeply, and all her good resolutions were 
swept away, asa cloud before a mighty wind. No one 
said a word to Paul, but he became uneasy, and began 
to suspect something was wrong. 

One afternoon such a feeling of terror took possession 
of him that he dropped his tools, though the boat he was 
building was nearly finished, and started for his home. 
Over the treeless desert, through the black moss-water 
and rank fen grass, he hurried, for it was the shortest 
road ; yet it was far in the night when he saw the glim- 
mering lights of Lerwick. As he approached his own 
house he saw a red glow through the window, and he 
could almost have shouted with gratitude and joy. For 
he concluded at once that Christina was in her home ; 
how could he suspect that the light had been purposely 
put there to deccive the passers-by ? 

But he found the door was locked and the house 
empty, and, sick with a shameful fear, slowly and 
doubtingly he took the way to Vedder's house. It 
was all alight, and there was the sound of fiddles, and 
the beat of dancing feet. ‘‘God help me! God help 
me!” He flung the brief petition into the clear, cold 
air, and then he took long, swift steps toward the door. 
Two men opened it, and passed out as Paul passed in. 
He heard one of them say, ‘‘ The little Christina !” and 
a laugh followed. A raging fire was in his heart, but 
he determined to see for himself. 

It was a sight easy enough to win. As he passed 
through the crowded passage, he had only to glance in at 
the open door of the large room ; Christina was dancing 
with Dirke Biron. Of all men, he hated him the most, 
and Christina knew it. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes flashing, and she had on the silk dress and gold 
ornaments he had given her for their own marriage. 

At the moment he saw her he heard the faint cry of a 
child. It was the voice of his own boy; he knew it, 
and believed it to be a call for his help. Following the 
sound toa small back room, he found it on the knee 
of an old crone, who was so heavily asleep that she 
never knew when Paul took itaway. The room reeked 
with brandy ; the stamping of the feet in the next room 
was like blows upon his heart. He kissed the babe, 
folded it tight under his big coat, and went out of the 
sinful place. 

He did rot hesitate a moment; he went straight to 
his mother, though she lived six miles away. ‘‘I will 
save the child, at any rate,” ho said, fiercely ; ‘‘ poor 
lide innocent! She has kept it out of the house of God, 
but she shall not take it into the devil’s house. No, 
indeed !” 

Until daylight he sat with his mother. He made her 
promise never to give up the child unless he came for it. 
He determined, at the earliest moment, in the presence 
of the minister and the magistrate, to renew the charge, 
and he did not doubt but that they would confirm his 
disposition of the babe. Then it seemed to him that he 
must go away—far away—where he could never see 
Christina, or even hear of her. He was sure he could 
have forgiven a relapse into drunkenness and her old 
irritability better than this deliberate wrong, hidden by 
miles and kisses intended to deceive him. 

Weary as he was, he could not rest. He went back to 
his home at daylight, and found Christina in hysterics 
of grief about ber lost child. No one had seen Paul, or 
suspected his agency ; indeed, a messenger had been sent 
to Scalloway to inform him of the calamity which had 
come to his house. There wasa crowd of women about 
Christina, and he ordered them sternly away. 

“The child is safe,” he said ; ‘I took it.” 

When they were alone Christina ran to him, ‘ Paul, 
Paul, where is my baby ?” 

“T have given the child—mind, I have given ‘t(—to my 
mother. Thou shalt not see it again. I will have it 
brought up for God. I see well that thou hast deter- 
mined to go to the devil.” 

She cried, she implored, she raved, she shrieked. He 
tat still, and let her passion haveits way. When, through 
Pure physical exhaustion, she was silent, he said, ‘‘ Chris- 
tina, thou hast no more power over me in this matter. 
God sent me last night after the child, I know he did. 
ltcried out to me, from the very mouth of hell. I have 
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+A kind of pleasant tart drink made from sour milk, 
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given my boy to my mother ; I will make sure the gift, 
and then I am gotng away. I will not come back until 
thou art a good woman—or dead. 1 cau do no more 
for thee but pray ; and maybe I'll pray with a kinder 
heart when I am far away from Lerwick. God forgive 
thee, and save thee! Thou hast pulled my life to pieces, 
as a child breaks a toy.” 

‘‘T am glad I have!” she screamed. ‘‘I am glad 
thou art going away. I hope thou wilt never come 
back. I hate thee, Paul Thorsen ; and as for my child, 
it is mine, and I will have it, or I will killit. There, 
now !” 

He put his hand to his forehead, and staggered blindly 
over the doorstep, and across the moor. When he was | 
very near out of sight, Christina stood suddenly quiet 
She became as it wera in a moment sane and sober. | 
Then she ran to the gate and called frantically, ‘‘ Paul, | 
Paul, come back to me! I did not mean it! I did not | 
mean a word of it. Iwas mad. Paul, Paul !” | 

But he neither turned nor answered her. Indeed, he | 
did not hear her. A kind of deaf and dumb stupidity 
of sorrow possessed him. He went first to the minis- 
ter’s, and doubtless he got both comfort and strength 
in his company, for when they came out of the manse 
together, Paul looked clear-eyed before him. He | 
remained in Lerwick three days, but he did not go home | 
again. Perhaps he hoped that Christina would follow | 
him to his mother’s, and say or do something which | 
would make it possible for him to stay with her, or, at 
any rate, to leave her more happily. But she did not; 
and on the third day he sailed to Wick, {n order to join 
a fleet of whaling vessels bound for the Greenland 
sens, 

The next morning Peter Fae notified Christina that 
her husband had gone, and that he would pay her from | 
his wage ten shillings weekly. Christina stared at the | 
messenger blankly for a moment, and then fell senseless | 
at his feet. Helga was immediately by her side, for 
she bad come to her daughter at the first notice of her 
trouble. Helga was not very well pleased at Paul. 
She felt aggrieved at the selection of Margery for the | 
child’s guardian. She thought her right stood first. 
She also shared Christina’s hope that Paul would return 
to his wife and home. Several times before, he had 
threatened to leave her, but in the end he had always | 
forgiven the wrong. 

‘* He has gone to Scalloway, Christina,” she said. ‘ He 
is gone to Scalloway to finish the boat ; when it is done 
he will certainly come back to thee. Paul’s anger is soon | 
over.” 

But Helga and Christina were wrong this time. Paul 
was gone, had really sailed for Greenland ; he might be 
years away ; he might nevercome back. The poor gin- 
ful wife was in a state of distraction ; she could do | 
nothing but moan over the cruel parting, and the bitter | 
words she had said. For a time her grief for the loss 
of her husband seemed to absorb that for the loss of her 
boy. But her stormy sorrow was very like the passion 
of achild. She wept its first agony away, and then 
began to think of what she should do. 

Paul was beyond her power to influence ; and as the 
days went by, a steady anger against him gradually 
gathered in her heart. ‘‘ What right had he to take her 
child from her? She was dolng no wrong to the child. 
It was the New Year’s holiday—a nice thing, indeed, if 
she could not have a dance with friends, in a friend’s 
house.” She would hear nothing against the Vedders— 
they were very’ respectable people. Isabel went to 
church regularly, Vedder paid his debts and was good 
to the poor—there were plenty of worse folks in Lerwick 
than the Vedders—plenty of them! It wasn’t her fault 
if she had a cruel, unreasonable husband whom she was 
obliged to decetve in order to get an hour's innocent 
amusement. Every one was to blame but herself and 
the Vedders. 

And she was determined to have her child. It wasin 
vain Helga told her that it had been formally given by 
Patl to his mother, and that the magistrate had ratified 
the charge as a necessary one. Christina laughed at the 
gift. ‘Asif any one could take a child from its own 
mother !” she answered, angrily. She settled steadily 
down to the thought of stealing {t away. Hour after 
hour she reasoned and pleaded with ber mother to help 
her in forming some plau by which she might get 
possession of it. Once in her arms, the would not 
resign it. She would fly to Vedder's; she had friends 
there who would take her part. She would appeal to 
the fathers and mothers {in the town to protect her in her 
rights. She felt sure the majority would stand by her. 
It would be worse than popery if the church could 
separate a mother and her child. If she could do nothing 
else, she would fly to Holland with it. She nursed such 
thoughts continually, until they took entire possession 
of her. 

On the second Monday after Paul’s departure she went | 
to Peter Fae’s for her money. When she came back, | 
her plans had altered somewhat. She had been made | 
to feel, inthe most unequivocal way, that all the better 
class of citizens held her in scorn and dislike. 
evident that she would have no sympathy from them. 





| had said to him, ‘She is only a child, Paul. 


| always talking of doing be done. 


It was 
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Women who at least had always had a salutation for 
her before, passed her without notice. Some avoided 


meeting her, A few had open words of contempt to 
fling at her. 
There were a number of men in Peter’s store, and 


Peter's wife was also there. Suneva Fae had always 
been her friend. She had had a word of excuse for 
her when no one else could find one. Her kind, woman- 
ly heart had pleaded, more than once, with Paul him- 
self in her favor. Thus, about the trip to Holland, she 
Thou 
should think of that.” So when she saw Suneva she 
was glad, for her heart was wounded, and she was 
longing for a word of sympatby. 

But Suneva turned when she saw Christina enter, and 
went to the other end of the store. She could not bear 
it. She followed her, and bezan to excuse herself, and 
when Suneva sorrowfully shook her head, she got angry 
and spoke with ill-considered warmth. 

Then Peter interfered. ‘‘Go thee home!” he said, 
sternly ; ‘‘thou hast thy money, and I am not willing 
thou should speak any more to my wife.” 

No one said a word for her but Dick Halcro—a man 
she had met at Vedder's. ‘‘ You are a pack of cowardly 
hounds,” he blurted out, ‘‘ to bay a poor lass to death 
for a drink anda dance. Now, then, the first man that 
speaks an unkind word to Christina Thorsen, I'jl give 
him a rope-ending, that I will, by —— !” 

Christina looked gratefully at her defender, and yet 
with akindof shame. She knew his advocacy set her 
still further apart. She went out of the shop witha pale 
face and a throbbing heart, and Paul’s money in her 
hand seemed to burn it. As she walked home, she 
thought, ‘I will go now to Isabel. Why should I give 
up the only people who are my friends? Every one 
else has the black look and the buffet for me. I will 
care no more aboutthem. I will put myself under Isa- 
bel’s and Vedder's protection, and we shall see then who 
will dare to say a word against me! They may talk 


| thus and so about Vedder behind his back, but even 


Peter Fae is civil enough to his face. Yes, indeed !” 
That very afternoon she went to Isabel, and Isabel 
was glad enough to see her. Both Isabel and her hus- 
band were eager to help Christina in the recovery of her 
child, or in any other plan she might have which 
would annoy or thwart Paul Thorsen. That he should 
steal it away from their house, and discard his wife for 
being there with it, was relatively as deep an affront to 
them as to Christina herself. Vedder—after Paul's de- 
parture—had talked loudly of the reprisals for the insult 


| which he would make ; and both he and his wife entered 


very heartily into Christina’s wrongs and their repara- 
tion. 

Thus the intimacy was not only renewed, but renewed 
on far more familiar terms. And Christina felt glad 
and grateful forthe friendship. Whatever people might 
think, they did not dare to insult her when Vedder or 
his wife were with her. As for Helga’s disapproval, 
that was a thing she cared little about. When Helga 
said, ‘I will not stay with thee, if thou brings Isabel 
Vedder and her crowd about thee,” Christina answered, 
‘“‘T cannot help that. Thy crowd give me nothing but 
the back of their hand. Isabel pities and protects 
me.” 

During these days Christiua did not drink, as might 
have been expected. The greater desire controlled the 
lesa, and it seemed as if her whole existence was bound 
up in one object—the possession of her child. But it 
was an object composed of three dominant passions, 
mother-love, revenge, and that restless craving for 
change and excitement which had been steadily nour- 
ished in her heart by reading foolish adventurous tales, 
and by society of the same kind. She imagined herself 
one of the heroiaes of some wild story, and began to hug 
the circumstances of sin and sorrow surrounding her 
as if they were come evil fate, and she some innocent 
and unfortunate victim. Thus a sickly sentimentality 


| took the place which a genuine shame and repentance 


ought to have occupied. 

And Vedder pulled his long mustache, and grinned 
quietly at her tears and heioics and romanciag. 
‘** What a born little fool she is!” he said to his wife, 
contemptuously. ‘‘ There is precious small fun in de- 
ceiving her.” 

“She was always a silly thing, Vedder; and yet, tosee 
the way Paul Thorsen went on about her, you would 
have thought Christina was the only fair woman in the 
IsJands !” 

Then Vedder pwled his mustache a little more 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, well, # a woman is coined a@ 
farthing, you can’t make a sovereign out of her. Listen 
to me, Isabel. To-morrow the ‘Swallow’ will be in port ; 
on the next night thou had better see thut what she is 
Tell her that Dirke 
Biron and I myself will go with her.” 

“If the night should be stormy ?” 

‘“‘T don’t count on weather in my plans ; 
we'll get the child on that night. 


fair or foul, 
The ‘Swallow’ will 


be unloaded and waiting at her pier; they may be well 
on the way to Holland before daylight.’’ 
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| fluid ounce, and sixteen ounces one pint. Thestomach | four teaspoonsful at a time, every hour, or even every 


| of the new-born babe is very small, and will scarcely | half-hour, according to quantity, until strength is 


12 
@ue Home. 
PUSH AND POWER. 
HE other day,” said a lady, not long ago, ‘‘a soft 
satin ribbon blew against my face when I raised | 
a window. You will scarcely believe me, but the force 


of the wind that suddenly came in was such that that 
smooth, innocent little ribbon fairly scratched my face. 
I had always known that momentum was made up of 
weight multiplied by power, but I had never encoun- 
tered a case in which so little weight produced so tre- 
mendous a product.” 

The lady had not “applied” this fact, but an anal- 
ogy may well be drawn from it. Do we not constantly 


see men of fine mind, exceptional education, and high | 


purpose who count for almost nothing in the comimu- 
nity in which they live? The finest personal gifts are 


rendered valueless, so far as society at large is concerned, | 


by a lack of energy in the one who possesses them, 
may not a mother take heart if a child who has been 
pronounced a dunce by short-sighted teachers shows the 
qualities of concentration and perseverance ? 

Several ladies who were visiting a school together 
were called upon to express an opinion regarding the 
individual promise indicated by the appearance of the 


And | 


childien before them. Two or three pointed out a boy | 


with a fine head, and calm and thoughtful face, who 
sat ina back seat, and studied quietly through all the 
exercises. Others thought that a girl who exhibited 
similar qualities was rather the flower of the school. 

“You have chosen well,” said the teacher, in a trium- 
phant whisper. ‘‘Those two are my best scholars. 
They have beautiful minds, and are really wonderful.” 

“< But,” said another of the visitors, who had not yet 
pronounced her opinion, but who been closely observing 
the busy little throng before them, ‘‘no one of you has 
selected the child who seems to me to give promise of 
the greatest usefulness in the world. His head may not 
be of so classic a shape as those of the children you have 
mentioned, but I have been watching his indefatigable 
industry with his slate, and I tell you that such energy 
as his is worth more to the world in the way of prog- 
ress than all the fine minds we have, without it.” 

There was considerable discussion over this point, but 
it is not unlikely that the opinion of the last speaker was 
the right one. She may have been mistaken about the 
case in point, but, generally speaking, it is not the most 
finely endowed boy, nor the most thoughtful, who accom. 
plishes most in the world, but the boy or girl who is 
most active, energetic, and fertile in expedients. The 
reason is plain. The intellect which adapts itself readily 
to the world set for it, and which follows most easily 
the leading of others, is not necessarily of the original, 
keen, strong kind. In fact, it is very likely to be ex- 
actly the opposite. 

Mothers, do not dub the boys ‘‘ dunces ” who cannot 
always learn their lessons ; and do not think too well of 
those who stand highest in their classes. Fortunately, 
in these days the study and investigation of the sciences 
have comein to make bright men out of many a poor 
fellow, who would have been called a fool to the end if 
he had been kept to his Greek and Hebrew. 

If you can once succeed in developing the ‘‘ push,” 
the perseverance, and the ‘‘ pluck” of a boy, you may 
trust him safely to take his stand in later life alongside, 
perhaps in advance, of the man whose boyhood looked 
so promising. And a mother can develop ‘‘ push” in a 
boy by urging him to carry out plans that he has made, 
whether for pleasure or profit. When he has devised a 
scheme that shows forethought and ingenuity, he should 
be led to carry it out in order that he may acquire 
confidence in his own powers ; and confidence, when 
based upon ability, is a most desirable motor. 

Momentum is made up of weight multiplied by power, 
and a little weight may be made to produce enormous 
momentum by the application of the required power. 


WHEN AND HOW. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


EGULARITY of feeding is, if possible, of more 
importance to bottle-fed babies than to those who 
find in the mother’s breast the ‘‘ cup of their life.” The 
healthy new-born child, the popular idea to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is not in a starving condition, but is 
full fed, and will sleep some hours without food. After 
a few days it can begin to receive nourishment at regular 
intervals, 

Absolute and unvarying rules cannot be laid down, 
but I have tabulated a formula which can be used as a 
guide, deviating from it as circumstances seem to de- 
mand ; and by circumstances I do not mean the momen- 
tary fancy of mother or friends, but the wise, thought 
ful, judicious forming of a rule suited to the condition 
of the child. We will not talk of ounces, which convey 
no definile meaning to many minds, but of tablespoons- 
ful, which give a fixed idea, though it may be well to 
remember that two tablespoonsful are said to make a 





hold four tablespoonsful. And, as we propose to go 
very cautiously, we will begin with a little less than that 
amount. 


INTERVALS BE- 
TWEEN MEALS. 
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1 year and upward, pure milk, 30 tablespoonsful. 


Thirty tablespoonsful at each meal, four times a day, 
will be sixty ounces, and that will be three and three- 
quatter pints a day. A very vigorous child might pos- 
sibly take more, a delicate child would do better on less, 
This table is conservative in its character, intending to 
avoid extremes of excess or lack. Some authorities say 
that a child three months old will thrive well on four 
meals a day, and I have known of such cases, yet I 
would advise all mothers to watch very carefully the in- 
dications before lengthening the intervals so much at 
that age. 

The tendency of mothers generally isto overfeed. If 
the baby is ‘‘ colicky,” vomits up its food, or the bowels 
are disturbed, the chances are that it is overeating, or 
that the food is too rich. 

If it does not increase in weight and grow as it should, 
and if it never appears to be satisfied with its meals, the 
indications are that it either is not fed enough, or thatit 
caunot appropriate the food provided, and it would be 
well to seek some other preparation. Any change should 
be made gradually, and very carefully watched. If pure 
milk does not agree, a thin strained gruel of barley or 
oatmeal, one teaspoonful to three and one-half gills of 
water boiled down to three gills, can be added to the 
milk, in the place of and in the proportion of the water 
as given in the table. It is ever to be remembered that 
aswall amount of perfectly digested food is of far 
greater value to the child than a large amount of imper- 
fectly digested food, which becomes a source of irrita- 
tion the whole length of. the alimentary canal. In at- 
tempting to follow the table, if the meals are eleven in 
number and begin at four a, M., they will be given at 
intervals of two hours up to ten P.mM., when an interval 
of three hours occurs, giving the night meal at one 
o'clock, and beginning again at four a.m. If a child is 
sleeping soundiy, do not awaken it to feed it, even if the 
hour has arrived. It may sleep over one meal-time, or 
if it have slept only a little past, the meals can be a little 
nearer together next time, so that the regularity can be 
approximated during the day. The rules are not iron- 
clad. They are clues through a Jabyrinth, rather than 
grooves in which to run without deviation. 

Little by little the night meal can be dispensed with, 
first by diminishing the amount, then by increasing the 
proportion of water until a simple drink of water suf- 
fices, and that at last can be omitted. I do not believe 
in forming a habit of drinking even water at night, and 
have never found it necessary in health. 

Having disposed of the ‘‘ When,” we next turn our 
attention to the ‘‘ How.” Many have an objection to 
the rubber nipples of nursing bottles, and with some 
reason. Tbe Davidson Rubber Company warrant that 
those of their make contain Lothing injurious. They 
have also the desirable qualification of a very small 
perforation, which permits the milk to be drawn slowly. 
This is an important point. Ifthe milk comes too fast 
the stomach is too rapidly distended, and a feeling of 
oppression ensues, accompanied with flatulence and the 
formation of large curds. Sucking is the normal way 
for a baby to obtain its food, The very act of sucking 
stimulates the whole digestive tract. The great trouble 
with bottles is in keeping them clean. If the bottle have 
no internal angles, and the long rubber tube be dispensed 
with, this evil is greatly diminished, It is well to have 
two bottles and two nipples, and to keep one ina solu- 
tion of soda and water while the other isin use, alter- 
nating the two. If the milk sours, throw it away and 
procure fresh. Do not try to sweeten it by the addition 
of soda. On no account leave the child with the bottle 
in its mouth after the meal is ended, A little lime- 
water added to fresh milk will often aid in its digestion 
by preventing the formation of curds. One tablespoon- 
fulto half a pint of milk would be a good proportion. 
Lime-water is simple lime dissolved in water. 

If a bottle is not used, care should be taken to feed the 
child slowly with a spoon, not allowing it to drink its 
food. To press the tip of the spoon against the roof of 
the mouth will prevent the child from strangling or 
ejecting the milk. 

In case a child should be so feeble as not to be able to 
draw the food through the rubber nipple, it might be 
fed in very small quantities with a spoon, from two to 


gained. The less the quantity the more frequently it 
| should be given. Such children, by unwearied perse- 
| verance and care, may live and become strong and 
| healthy. Patient, judicious regularity should be the 
| rule, To me the saddest part of bringing up a child “‘ by 

hand ” js the thought that the bottle becomes its mother, 

that at ils meals it does not become accustomed to look 
| ing up into loving maternal eyes, or to hearing the sweet, 
| inarticulate murmurings with which fond mothers en- 
tertain themselves while nursing their darlings. It is 
therefore my advice that the mother should devote her- 
self to her bottle-fed baby with the same, or even greater, 
| conscientious self-surrender that she would were she its 
| source of nourishment. She would thus be able to regu- 
late the rapidity with which it obtained its food, and 
would lessen the temptation to put the child down with 
the bottle in its mouth simply to quiet it, without refer- 
ence to its real needs. A wise and observant friend 
writes me: ‘‘I have about concluded that selfishness 
enters largely into the relations between mother and 
baby ; that many times it is fed in order to suit the 
mother’s demand for quiet rather than from an unselfish 
desire for the good of the child.” 

To you mothers who are obliged to resort to artificial 
food for your babies let me say, as it cannot absorb 
from your bosom your loving thoughts mingled with 
the warm, living fountain of life, let it at least feel your 
arms tenderly around it, and with its eyes and ears 
drink in some measure of your love. 








A COMMON TRAGEDY. 


HRISTMAS morning, one of the police courts in 
New York witnessed an unusual scene. A young 
woman, miserably clad, pale and thin, came before the 
Judge, leading by the hand a pinched, hungry-looking 
little girl of four years. The mother, with trembling lips, 
asked to have her little girl sent to some charitable insti 
tution, because she could not support herself and the 
child. While she was waiting for the necessary papers 
to be made out, she clung to the baby, kissing it again 
and again, while tears dropped on the face and hair of 
the little one, to whom the whole scene was a mystery. 
Suddenly anelderly gentleman came into the court-room, 
gazed eagerly about, fastened a most searching look on 
the face of the young mother, who was entirely absorbed 
in her grief. A sharp cry, ‘‘My child, my child, but 
how changed!” and he clasped the mother in his 
arms, 

After a time, in the Judge’s room, the story was told ; 
it is not new, and without doubt will be repeated again 
and again in other lives. Five years ago, the young 
woman was a much-loved daughter in a home that was 
more than comfortable. She insisted on receiving 
attentions froma young man to whom her father and 
mother objected because he drank to excess. The 
daughter refused to listen to advice, and when extreme 
measures were resorted to on the part of the parents, 
and the young man forbidden to visit her home, she met 
him outside of her home, and at last eloped with him, 
believing that his love for her would lead him to resist 
temptation. In one month he came to the poor home 
he was able to provide, so drunk that other people were 
called to assist him to his room ; this was the beginning 
of a debauch that led to his discharge from a good sit- 
uation, and he was unable to procure another ; finally 
he deserted his wife, who for a time supported herself 
by working in an East Side factory. After her child was 
born she was forced to take sewing at home, and learned 
to know, only too well, what hunger and cold meant. 
The day before Christmas, penniless and homeless, she 
went through the streets of New York, and after night 
fall began begging, passed the night in a station-house, 
and inthe morning decided to part with her child to 
save it from suffering. 

All these years a man and woman prematurely old 
nad been looking for their wayward child, of whom no 
trace could be found, until by accident she was rec- 
ognized by an old friend, who followed her to the police 
court, and then notified the father, who gladly took his 
child and grandchild to the now motherless home. 

This ead story, with its blessed and yet pathetic ending, 
carries its own moral. She must be dull indeed who 
needs to have this moral drawn out for her. 


PROTECTION AND PREVENTION. 


‘OR many years the sufferings endured by the 
residents of the part of the city of New York 
known as Beekman Hill, on account of the vile odors 
arising from the various manufacturing and other indus- 
tries located on or near the docks on the East River, 
have been brought to the attention of the public by the 
daily papers. Apparently there was no remedy, and 
they must suffer. 
As soon as the warm weather returned, these people 
were forced to retire to the country, regardless of ex- 
pense or inconvenience, as it was impossible to open 
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the windows of their city homes and breathe the outside 
atmosphere. 

The nuisance became worse than ever during the Fall 
and early winter of the current year, and two or three 
children sickened and died from the effects of the im- 
pure and vile odor-laden air they were compelled to in- 
hale. Several of the mothers banded together to abate 
the nuisance to which they were subjected ; they visited 
the manure heaps to which much of the trouble was at- 
tributed, and, after obtaining all the evidence necessary, 
made a charge against the owners before the Grand 
Jury. They havesince been incorporated as the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association, and propose to organize 
branches in all the districts in the city, for the purpose 
of enforcing the existing sanitary laws through the 
proper authorities, and the making of new laws where 
occasion demands. ‘This is certainly a move in a right 
direction, Every woman bas a right to protect her 
home against disease and death. 


INCIDENTALS. 

TTRACTIVE simple desserts are the desire of every 

housekeeper’s heart. Fruit is not always obtainable 
or cheap, and in some households not a welcome dessert. 
Apples pared cored, and baked with sugar enough to make 
a sugary crust, are improved by being placed in a dessert 
dish with deep sides and gelatine poured over them and 
allowed to harden. Apples baked and covered with a 
meringue slightly browned are very palatable. ‘* A pretty 
dish for dessert is made by dissolving half a box of gela- 
tine in half a pint of cold water, then add half oa pint of 
boiling water; sweeten to your taste, and add any 
flavoring extract you prefer; let the gelatine ‘come to 
a boil’ after you have added the sugar; take some 
bananas and peel them and cut them in slices, or length- 
wise if they are not too long; lay them into a deep fruit 
dish, sprinkle sugar over them, and after putting 
two or three layers in, in this way, pour the gelatine over 
them ; let this harden, and you have a dainty dish. If 
you choose, you can use part oranges and part bananas.” 
Arrange slices of bananas, cut lengthwise, in the form of 
the houses of clothes-pins you build for your baby, in 
the center of a deep pudding dish, and fill the dish 
with gelatine; this will made an odd-looking mold, 
Pieces of orange dropped in the gelatine will add to its 
beauty. 








CAN IT BE DONE? 

F there is one thing which the mistress of the house- 
hold dreads, it is a chance of servants, even if there 
are objections to the ones who form a part of the house- 
hold. Many fervants cannot content themselves in one 
place for any length of time ; this is especially the case 
where they constitute the sole “ help” of the establish- 
ment. Having no resources in themselves, they must 
have some new interest and excitement, and this they 
furnish by keeping up a constant change of place. And 
as they are migratory by nature and circumstances, it is 
next to impossible to develop in them any feeling of 
attachment to the family or place in which they find 
themselves. They are always ready to go on the slight- 

est provocation, or even without provocation. 

One of the best-known employment agentsin London, 
according to the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” found on his 
hooks a recora of 30,000 engagements, and in 28,000 of 
those cases the engagements did not last two years. Jn 
order to induce servants engaged through his agency to 
remain longer in their places, he has this year offered to 
give a watch to every girl who remains two years ina 
place which he finds her. So far, his experience has shown 
that he need be under no apprehension of ruin from 
his rewards ; hardly any girls, he says, will enter their 
names for the competition. ‘‘ Two years in a place !” 
exclaims Mary Anne; ‘I should think not!” and ex- 
perienced observers maintain that this represents the 
fixed idea of at least ninety-tbree per cent. of English serv- 
ants, and, without doubt, about the same per cent. of 
American servants. 

One suggestion which mects with considerable favor 
on the part of employers and agents in England is the 
introduction of the ‘‘ Dienst Buch”—an official record 
of every situation held by the bearer from the time she 
entered service. The adoption of this plan would prob- 
ably be impossible, owing to the objection of the em- 
ployed, French workmen are in revolt against the 
livret, and there is little hope of introducing the ‘‘ Dienst 
Buch” into England. It would remove one great dan- 
ger which impairs the security of the domestic servant 
in England—namcly, that of sudden dismissal without a 
character. 

It seems possible for a reliable agent to keep a record 
of the better class of servants who obtain situations 
through his agency. The reputation of hiring only 
those servants who are reliable, and to be depended upon 
to remain in one place unless a suitable reason existed 
for their leaving, would be a monetary advantage. Why 
does not some agent in this country offer a prize to the 
servant remaining a given period in one place, and tell 
the result ? 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department wilt be glad Y receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.| 





lam a pretty constant traveler ; and generally, or at least fre- 
quently, aguest of hospitable friends. I have traveled over 
most of the Northern States and in England. In England I inva- 
riably found in my room, or there was brought to it early in the 
morning, a bath-tub, and the room wus always furnished with 
bath-towels. In this country I rarely find a bath-towel in my 
room, and never a bath-tub. The bath-room is often at some 
distance from the guest-room, and often is used by members of 
the family at the very time when I shonld like to take a morning 
bath. I wish you would give ahint that many gentlemen, like 
myself, consider their morning toilet wholly incomplete without 
amorning bath, and a morning bath impossible without a rough 
bath-towel. The bath-tub I do not call for; it is convenient, 
but not indispensable. TRAVELER. 

Our correspondent puts the emphasis on the bath towel; 
certainly a very comfortable adjunct to a bath. But for sey- 
eral generations, at least, people have been able to take 
baths without the comparatively modern addition of a so 
called bath-towel.. The tub seems to us more essential. Our 
early memory goes back to the time when the wash-tubs, 
which did good service on Monday in the kitchen or the wash- 
house, e brought into requisition for the weekly bath, 
after the ¢hildren had outgrown the small tin bath-tub of 
their infancy. It would certainly be very agreeable to have 
the guest-chamber furnished with all the appliances for 
bathing, according to the habit of the guest—a sitz-bath, a 
plunge-bath, or a shower-bath; but that is ecarcely to be 
called for from the host who gives us shelter and entertain- 
ment. We believe it has been said that a Chinaman will take 
a bath in a tea-cup of water. Perhaps the demand for 
towel is in inverse ratio to the demand for water. Thus: a 
wash-bowl of water, two yards of bath-towel. Onur prefer- 
ence would be half a yard of bath-towel, and a good big 
bath-tub of water. And, in good earnest, we should like to 
impress upon young home-makers the great advantage, 
nay! the absolute necessity, of providing the best means 
possible for bathing. Guests should be allowed the same 
privileges as the fagpily in this matter. We should scarcely 
expect, however, that a large famlly of six or eight, and one 
or two guests, would be able to take a turnin the bath-room 
before an ordinary breakfast hour. We recommend, there- 
fore, that a sufficieat amount of water for a good sponge- 
bath—warm if desired—and an assortment of towels, be pro- 
vided for the morning bath of every guest ; who, of course, 
should be invited to use the bath-room for an occasional 
plunge-bath. 


A very pleasant way to entertain a party of young people 
has been recently tried with great success. There were 
about twenty-five people, old and young, family friends or 
intimate neighbors, and the plan was suggested by two of 
the household under whose roof the frolic was held, in 
memory of some of the “ good times’ of their childhood in 
another home. It was not planned sufficiently long before- 
hand to allow of much preparation, nor did the country 
stores offer much to help them. The ‘‘fancy-work drawer” 
—a very important Place in the economy of this country 
home—was investtgated, and numerous “‘ odds and ends”’ 
brought to light, which were the fragments gathered up 
from many Christrias preparations. From these the skill- 
ful fingers of two of the “ girls’ made sundry pretty pin- 
cushions, scent-bags, pen-wipers, emery cushions, and 
transformed two or three plain baskets and a manila shop- 
ping-bag (cost, twelve cents) into really dainty things. 
Pater and mater familias contributed three or four small 
books, and a very few quaint and funny things rewarded a 
carefui ransacking of the few shops. All these things were 
wrapped and tied securely, and, after supper, a stout string 
or small rope was stretched across one end of the dining- 
room, about as high as the top of the door. From this rope 
small parcels were suspended two or three inches apart. 
The company was gathered at the other end of the room, 
which, although rather larger than the average of dining- 
rooms, was even a little short for the best carrying out of 
the plan. One of the company was then blindfolded, and, 
after turning around three times, proceeded with a pair of 
scissors to cut one of the strings, and secure the treasure 
suspended thereon. 

It will immediately suggest itself that care must be taken 
that no barm is done with the scissors, for the course of the 
blindfolded ones is often extremely erratic. Three trials 
are allowed, and any touching of the strings or the parcels 
with the hands or the body forfeits the right to eut. 

Can you tell me if anything of the character of criticism bas 
been written upon Bayard Taylor's ‘‘ Gettysburg Ode"? If you 
know of any such article, will you be kind enough to let me 
know what js its length, by whom written, and where it ean be 
obtained ? J. E.-M. 

There were a number of criticisms on Bayard Taylor’s work 
as a poet at the time of his death, which would be apt to 
contain references to his ‘‘ Gettysburg Ode”? but we know 
of no critique devoted to it. The most comprehensive erit- 
ical estimate of his character and work as a writer is prob- 
ably that of Clarence Stedman in the “ Century ” about t vo 
years ago. You will probably find some estimate of the 
‘Gettysburg Ode ”’ in that paper. 


an you give me the address of some person of means who 
would Jike to heip the poorto help themselves’ I havea plan in 
view ; the outline is this : To open a room for the sale of articles 
made by poor, worthy people, who must find some means to help 
support themselves. Something on the plan of the “ Exchange 
for Woman's Work.”” I would like to confer with some person 
of means, who would feel disposed to talk the matterover and 
see if something of this kind could not be done. T. F. B. 


We cannot give you any such address, but your plan may 
commend itself to some reader who can aid you, and we 
will gladly forward to you any encouraging reply. 





Our Youna Fotks. 


ROSIE’S PRIZE STORY. 


ae OTHER, listen to this! Rosie, listen! The 
Briarville ‘Daily Argus’ offers a prize of 
fifteen dollars for the best original Christmas story, 
written by a pupil of the Briarville public schools. 
And then it goes on to tell how you must send the story 
so that nobody’ll know who it is—and so on. Phew! 
don’t I wish I was in school again. Fifteen dollars ! 
Rosie, why don’t you try 2? Your composition on ‘ Um- 
brellas’ was perfectly splendid. Everybody said so.” 
tosie, a thin slip of a girl, much too tall for her years, 
smiled indifferently, as if fifteen dollars was a small sum 
to make such a sensation. Rosie, or Rosafine, as she 
had been christened, was the pride of the family, and 
was looked up to as absolute authority in all matters in- 
tellectual. The Benders had once been quite well-to-do 
in the world, and during the many years that Mr. Ben- 
der had been foreman at Briggs & Wenham’s Machine 
Shops he had been able to buy the house which was 
now their home, ard, like the prudent man that he was, 
to lay away a snug little sum fora rainy day. But the 
rainy day came. He had received a severe blow on the 
head from a broken machine, and the injury to the 
brain had caused a partial paralysis, which rendered the 
once powerful man, mentally and physically, ag helpless 
as & child. 

The elder boys, Tom and [larry, had good places, 
but there were four younger than Rosa, and the many 
mouths to Ee filled had made a great hole in the rainy 
day fund. They wouid have made a larger one witha 
less capable minister of finance than Mrs. Bender, whom 
years of careful saving when the dollars were coming in 
had taught lessons of judicious spending, now that the 
pennies were going out. There was never acent wasted, 
but this rigid economy meant hard work all day, and 
fatiguing sewing and darning and patching until late 
into the night. So there was another pale face in the 
house besides that of the father—a mother's, worn thin- 
ner and paler every day. Mosie must be kept in school 
at any price, for she was to be a teacher. 

** Yes, Rosie,” said Mrs. Bender, smiling up from her 
everlasting mending, ‘‘ you might get the prize, and 
give us all Christmas presents.” 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t do it,” said Rosie, a little impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ You expect too much of me. You think that 
I can do everything.” Then, catching a glimpse of the 
gentle reproach in her mother’s face—‘‘ Never mind, 
mother, I'l! try.” 

Rosie was in the main a good girl, but poverty had 
not been an unmixed blessing to her. At fourteen, it is 
a very remarkable girl who is indifferent to the fact that 
her clothes are shabbier than those of her companions. 
Rosie was not that remarkable girl. She was a very 
good student, but she liked having the girls think that 
her good recitations came without any work. She liked 
making them feel that in point of quickness she was 
head and shoulders above them: Ina thousand ways 
she had managed to gain the reputation of being ‘so 
smart that she didn’t have to study a bit.” This petty 
deception had grown much faster than she was aware, 
and had eaten if< way into many good traits of character. 
She was devotedly fond of her mother, and tried in many 
ways to help lift the burden at home, but it took nearly 
all her time to keep the position she held at school, and 
there was little left. When'she first heard the announce- 
ment of the prize story she determined to try for it, but 
the habit of pretended indifference was so strong she 
was unwilling to let even her family think she was so 
much interested. 

That very night, after she had gone to bed, she lay 
awake a long time planning a Christmas story, but 
sleep came before the plot did. The next morning noth- 
ing else was talked of at school, and every girl in Rosie’s 
class announced her determination to try for the prize. 
Every day Rosie spent all her spare time endeavoring to 
work up something which would be good enough to 
offer. She finished two, copied them, and tore them up. 
She knew they were poor, and the more she worked the 
worse they scemed to get. A part of the truth was that 
she had not a single oncof the requisites of a good story 
teller—quick observation, imagination, or ease of ex- 
pression. 

December 10th came, and Rosie had done nothing. 
The stories were to go in on the 15th. She was very 
unhappy, but she allowed no one to suspect it. It was 
Saturday, and her work this week was to clear the 
kitchen closet. She wert to work bright and carly, that 
she might have time for one more trial at the story. As 
she was taking the papers off the shelf her eve caught 
the words ‘* Christmas Gift.” She began reading eagerly, 
Here was a guod Christmus story, a capital one, and it 
sounded so easy. Why couldn’t she write one? She 
would nottry. She would not be beaten by those other 
girls, and let them see that she was really no brighter 
than they. She put the paper down, and went on with 
her work, half blinded with tears of mortification and 
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disappointment. At that instant a terrible temptation 
came into her heart. She was frightened at it, and fair) 
caught at the shelf to steady herself. Then she stooped 
and picked up the paper. ‘‘The Nantes Messenger, 
December 24th, 1858.” She didn’t know anything about 
Nantes, except that her father had once lived there. 

When the had finished her work she took the paper 
with her to her room, and, entering, locked the door. 
And there, behind that little wooden barrier, went on a 
battle which Rosie will remember all her life ; a battle 
in which the right and good were beaten, as they often 
are, in such contests in our poor human hearts. In two 
hours the story was copied and mailed. 

No one ever became wholly good or wholly bad in a 
moment, or an hour, oraday. It is the little habits of 
right or wrong decision that build our power to act 
‘when the great questions come. 

It was not this single temptation to gain praise and re- 
ward that had swept away the barriers of 1ight in Rosie's 
soul, but the little deceptions and vanities of her school 
life that had made those barriers weak. When it was 
over, she was very unhappy, and often tempted to go to 
the committee and take her story back. But she could 
not quite bring herself to that. 

Christmas Eve ended the longest day of Rosie’s life. 
It was the day selected for the publication of the prize 
story, and, according to the proposed conditions, no one, 
not even the successful candidate, was to know before 
that of the committee’s choice. The money was to be 
claimed at the office of the ‘‘ Argus” at any time after 
the issue of the paper at five o'clock. Rosie did not 
much fear failure, for she was shrewd enough to think 
that a story which had once found its way into print 
was probably better than anything girls or boys of her 
own age would do. At fiveo’clock she took her sewing 
up to her room. She could not stand any looger her 
mother's nervous anxiety to hear the news. It was to 
her a matter almost as certain as to Rosie, although her 
faith was based on a different ground—the belief that 
Ro-ie must succeed whenever she was matched agsinst 
her school-fellows. Itseemed an age to both before they 
heard in the sireet outside, ‘‘ Pa—a—a—p.” Mrs. Ben- 
der spiang to the door; Rosie, breathlessly listening, 
heard the gate slam, and, after a moment of silence, a 
cry of pride and joy. 

*- Rosie, Rosie, my darling, come down! It’s yours! 
it’s yours !” Rosie sprang from the bed where she had 
been lying, and in a flash was downstairs, and in the arms 
of her mcther, who wassobbing hysterically. It was a 
very hard moment for Rosie, and yet the first one that 
had brought her any pleasure. Her mother’s happiness 
seemed, in a way, to justify the means that had brought 
it about. 

** Mother !” she cried, ‘‘ let us go to the office and get 
the money, and buy our Christmas before the boys get 
bome. Ii’s nearly an hour to tea, and nobody'll mind if 
it’s a little late.” 

It took only a few minutes to reach the office of the 
“Argus.” Mr, Barton paid the money, and, shaking 
her hand very cordially, said to Mrs. Bender: ‘‘ You 
Ought to be very proud, madam. We consider ita very 
remarkable story for a school-girl.” Rosie felt as if she 
were floating in the clouds, and, in her mother’s happi 
ness and in her own gratified pride, all remorse was for 
the time swept away. Only for the time; for before 
they reached home with their Christmas purchases, it 
began to come back worse than ever. She would not 
spend one penny of it upon herself. That she was deter- 
mined upon; and, going to her room, she put away the 
four dollars left of her store, promiving herself much 
pleasure in the reserve fund when something should be 
needed for the house. 

The Benders’ was not the only home where the 
Christmas Eve “Argus” was eagerly expected. Mr. Wen- 
bam, one of the members of the firm that had so long 
employed Mr. Bender, had a daughter, Mabel, a girl 
about Rosie’s age, who had made a trial for the prize. 
Dinner was just announced as Mabel rushed in, all 
excitement, with the news that Rosie Bender’s story was 
successful. 

“Well, Mabel,” said Mr. Wenham, patting the curly 
head, ‘‘I am glad your heart's not broken. You shall 
read it to us after dinner, and we'll see if it is as good as 
yours. So it’s Rosie Bender ?” 

“Yes, papa. Nobody ‘ll be surprised—she’s always 
ahead of us, and she never studies hard. We all like 
Rosie because she isn’t a bit conceited, but it’s awfully 
provoking sometimes to study, and then have some one 
walk up and take all the prizes who hasn’t tried a bit.” 

‘* But, Mabel, remember how fortunate it is, for Rosie 
means to teach, I understand, and she needs all the 
brains she has. You remember Carl Bender, Mary,” 
turning to his sister, Mra. Stanton, a visitor at the house, 
“He was the workman I brought here with me from 
Nantes—the man who did so much to bring the men to 
reason during the strike in my old works there ?’ 

‘* Certainly, I do,” said Mrs. Stanton. ‘A big, strong- 
looking man—looked German.” 

“That's the man. He wasof German descent. Well, 


After dinner, the family settled theraselves in various 
listening attitudes: in the library,and Mabel began the 
story. 1t was listemed to witl, great interest, and at its 
close Mabel cried with genero us admiration : 

‘Now, papa, isn’t that splen did ?* 

Mr. Wenham took his cigar f rom ‘nis mouth, and gald, 
very slowly : 

“It is a very remarkable story for a girl of fourteen.” 

‘* Mabel,” said Mrs. Stanton, ‘‘ I am going to send you 
away for a little while. I have stomething important to 
say to your fatLer.” 

Mabel departeci, a little surprised, for the motherless 
and only child wa accustomed to spend a great deal of 
her time among old.¢r people, and to hear whatever they 
happened to be talki ug of. 

“George,” said Mi¥. Stanton, tirmly, but in a low 
tone, ‘‘ what impreesion® did that story make upon you ?” 

“ The impression that no girl of fourteen ever wrote 
it. You think the same, I fancy, from your question.” 

‘“‘T most certainly do,” replied his sister, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘‘as I wrote that very story myself for the 
‘Nantes Messenger’ in '58. The names are changed, 
and some expressions, but I have written so litle I can- 
not be mistaken. At any mite, I have it ups‘#airs in my 
scrap-book. I'll get it, and we'll compare th:s two.” 

They found, as Mrs. Stantow had said, sor ae changes, 
but the stories were substan@ially the same. They 
pushed the papers away, and looked at each other in 
silence. The sister spoke first. 

“What is to be done ?” 

“To bedone ?” cried Mr. Wenham, walki ag excitedly 
up and down the room. ‘“ Why, I must ;¢0 to Barton, 
show him your story, and let him annou ace from his 
columns that the girl is a liar and a thief." 

“No, George,” said Mrs. Stantow, risiag hastily and 
laying her hand woftly on her brotba@r’s arm, ‘‘there is 
the girl to think of, It will follow ber ull her life.” 

“Tt ought to follow her all her }@e. I can’t under- 
stand such dishonesty in a girl of her age.” 

“Tecan,” said his sister, ‘‘I can 1inderstand any sin. 
But 1 can’t believe that any girl o.! fourteen can't be 
saved from dishonesty. We don’t kitow what her temp- 
tation has been, You say they’re poor. Fifteen dollars 
is a great deal of money. Promise me this, George. 
Let me manage itia my way. Let me have the carriage 
and see the child to-night.”’ 

Mr. Wenham looked at ber a moment ; then, saying, 
‘It’s all right, Mary ; you're aways right,” kisted her 
softly, and left the rdom. 


Rosie’s guilty conscience took fright at once when Mrs. 
Stanton, after anmouncing herself as Mabel’s aunt, asked 
to see Rosie alone. Alone!—that meant that she was 
discovered. 

When the silting-room door was c§osed, Mrs. Stanton 
took Rosie’s hand, saying, gently : 

‘‘Do you know why I came here ?’ 

Poor Rosie’s pent-up grief and sh:ame could hold out 
no longer, and a great storm of sobs shook her from head 
to foot as she managed to whisper brokenly : 

‘Yes; it’s the story.” 

‘Yes, it’s the story,” said Mis. Stanton, softly, still 
holding the girl's hand, but malting no efforts to check 
her violent weeping. ‘‘I wrote it myself long ago, and, 
of course, recognized it at once. And now, child, tell 
me how you came to do it. Remember, no one will 
ever know what you say to me.” 

Rosie tried to calm herself, but her usual self-posses- 
sion was entirely gone, 

“ You see I had tried so hard ; we wanted the money ; 
but it really wasn’t so much that. It was that I couldn't 
bear to have the girls know I couldnt do it—and I 
couldn't—and then I came across this paper in the closet 
—it was a very old one, and—. Oh, you don’t know 
how it was! They all think at school that I am so much 
brighter than I am. I can’t bear them to know how 
hard I have to work, and it’s the same here at home, 
Oh ! what shall I do ?—what shall I do ?” 

Never before in Rosie’s eelf-contained life had she 
unburdened herself gs now, but Mrs. Stanton’s calm, 
kind eyes seemed a power compelling honesty, while 
they offered sympathy. 

‘What shall you do ? Do what you know is the right 
and honest thing to everybody.” 

‘““Oh, no!” cried the child in terror. ‘‘ I cannot, I can- 
not do it!” and in despair she threw herself on her 
knees, burying her face in Mrs. Stanton’s dress. 

“Very well, then, lam going. Mr. Wenham and I 
know the truth. We will never tell. I am sorry you 
cannot do what you know is right. Good-night.” She 
kissed the weeping child tenderly, and was gone. Rosie 
did not move until long after her friend had left the 
room and the house. Then a mighty impulse to do the 
right, and at once, seized her, and, walking into the other 
room, where her mother and the boys were, she ex- 
plained, in a few hurried words, her deceit, and an- 
nounced her determination to see Mr. Barton that very 
night. 

Mrs. Bender said not a word, but folded the penitent 





it’s his little girl who has taken the prize.” 


girl to her heart in love and sympathy, The boys 





edged around uneasily, not knowing what to do or say 

“Say, Rosie,” said Tom, fizally, ‘‘ just wait till morn 
ing. You'll feel different.” 

‘TY know I will,” said Rosfe ; ‘‘ that’s why Iam going 
to-night. Come, Tom, I must see Mrs. Stanton first.” 

Tom said no more, and in Jess than half an hour they 
were at Mr. Wenham’s. Mrs. Stanton had gone to her 
room, but she sent for Rosie to come up. She met her 
at the door with a kiss, saying, proudly : 

“I knew you would do it.” 

“Mrs. Stanton, I must see the “‘ Argus” man to-night, 
Will you go with me ?” 

Mrs. Stanton thought a moment. 

“No, dear. It will be better for you to go alone, and 
to say nothing of me. It is not fair to you, for you 
are nct confessing because you are afraid of exposure. 
I left it to you when I promised to be silent.” 

‘But I never would have done it if you had not come 
to see me, and—” 

‘‘ Never mind, perhaps no one would confess if some 
outside influence had not come. But one thing more— 
have you spent the money ?” 

Rosie was speechless. She had not even thought of 
what was the most important thing to everybody but 
herself. 

Mrs. Stanton took out her pocketbook. ‘ How much 
do you want ?” 

‘* Eleven dollars—but I cannot take it.” 

‘* Yes, you can ; and you shall pay me back by doing 
some writing for me. Take it, my child, and go 
night. You will feel better.” 

The morning after Christmas, Rosie was not present at 
the opening exercises of the school. Miss Gilbert left 
the room for a moment, and returned followed by Rosie. 

‘‘ Girls,” she said, ‘‘ Rosie Bender has something to 
say to you.” 

Rosie fixed her eyes for a moment upon Miss Gil 
bert ; then, stepping forward, took her hand, as if for 
support. She choked a little, but, turning to the school, 
went on bravely : 

‘The story wasn't mine. I had no right to the prize. 
I have told Mr. Barton, and returned the money.” 

Then she turned away, and left the room. 

It was a tremendous sensation, There were tears in 
some teuder eyes, sneers on some envious lins. 

‘* Girls,” said Miss Gilbert, ‘‘ Rose has just done a 
very brave and noble thing. Respect that, and forget 
her fault. First class in arithmetic—” 

The ‘“‘ Evening Argus ” contained the following para 
graph : 

‘* The story for which we gave a prize of fifteen dol- 
lars proves to have been not original. It is but just to 
say that the young girl who received the money brought 
it back within a few hours, and that but for her confes 
sion we should still be in ignorance of our mistake. The 
prize and honor are awarded to Frank Easton, and his 
story will appear in to moriow’s issue.” 

Rosie’s writing for Mrs. Stanton did more than pay 
the borrowed money. It brought her, at the most 
critical period of her life, under an influence of the no- 
blest kind, and it brought about a change of fecling and 
motive which has developed trails that save. 

The story never was forgotten. It has followed her ; 
but so many stories of truth, honor, and faithfulness 
have followed i, that its power to injure her among 
those who know is as naught. 


HOW A SMALL BOY GOT HIS RIGHTS. 


IG men are not always just or gencrous, and many 
times the small boy is a sufferer at their hands. 
Sometimes the big man is cross because he has eaten too 
much dinner—the small boy will understand now how 
uncomfortable he feels—and as he is too big to cry he 
vents his ill humor, many times, on the first small boy 
who comes in bis way. Now, you know that some peo- 
ple think that if you eat too much meat you will become 
favage, and, as this man who was unjust to the small 
boy was a butcher, perhaps he had eaten so much 
meat that he had become in part a savage. In one of 
the police courts up-town, in New York, one morning 
not long since, a very small boy, in knickerbockers, 
appeared. He had a dilapidated cap in one hand and a 
green cotton bag in the other. Behind him came a big 
policeman, with a grin on his face. When the boy 
found himself in the court-room he hesitated and looked 
as if he would like to retreat, but as he half turned and 
faw the grin on his escort’s face, he shut his lips tighter 
and meandered up to the desk. 

‘* Please, sir, are you the Judge ?” he asked, in a voice 
that had a queer little quiver in it. 

‘‘Tam, my boy; what can I do for you ?” asked the 
Justice, as he looked wonderingly down at the mite be 
fore him. 

“If you please, sir, I’m Johnny Moore. I’m seven 
years old, and I Jive in 123d Street, near the avenue, and 
the only good place to play miggles on is in front of « 
lot near our house, where the ground is smooth ; but 4 
butcher on the corner,” and here his voice grew steady 
and his cheeks flushed, “‘ that hasn’t any more right to 
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the place than we have, keeps his wagon standing there, 
and this morning we were playing miggles there, and 
he drove us away, and took six of mine, and threw 
them away off over the fence into the lot, and I went to 
the police station, and they laughed at me, and told me to 
come here and tell you about it.” 

The big policeman and the spectators began to laugh 
boisterously, and the complainant at the bar trembled so 
violently with mingled indignation and fright that the 
marbles in his little green bag rattled together. 

The Justice, however, rapped sharply on the desk, and 
quickly brought everybody to dead silence. ‘‘ You did 
perfectly right, my boy,” said he, gravely, ‘‘to come 
here and tell me about it. You have as much right to 
your six marbles as the richest man in the city has to his 
bank account. If every American citizen had as much 
regard for their rights as you show there would be far 
less crime. And you, sir,” he added, turning to the big 
policeman, who now looked as solemn asa funeral, ‘‘ you 
go with this little man to that butcher and make him pay 
for those marbles, or else arrest him and bring him 
here.” 

You see this boy knew that his rights had been inter- 
fered with, and he went to the one having authority to 
redress his wrongs. He did not throw stones or say 
naughty words, butin a manly, dignified way demanded 

his rights. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. _ 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OW pleasant it is to get back to my Desk again ! 
But, dear me! what a confusion your Uncle and 
Cousins have made in it! It will take me a while to 
straighten it out. But I won't find fault with them, for 
they tried to do well, and 1 know you were not sorry 
to have them take my place. 

Now, all the beautiful Christmas-time and the first 
days of the new year are past, and we are fairly started 
on the work of 1885. God grant that it may be well 
done! What work is it that five-year-old Alice and 
four-year-old Robbie have ? Why, the very hard work 
of making those wayward, restless hands and feet be- 
have as they ought, to make the feet run quickly when 
mamma calls, and the hands strong and gentle, and the 
tongue—oh! that very troublesome tongue—say the 
right words well, and never speak wrong words. All 
the grown-up people, you know, will tell you that the 
tongue is a great mischief-maker and very hard to man- 
age. You'll find it written in books, too, that there 
is no more difficult thing in the world to do than to 
keep the tongue perfectly well-behaved. There is 
one famous writing about the tongue; it was written 
more than eighteen hundred years ago. Do you 
know where to find it? Every one of us has that 
work to do, to keep the tongue in order. But I cannot 
remind you of all your work. Part of itis to have a 
goodtime. You must be happy ; must let the sun shine 
through your eyes and in your speech, and be happy. 
That is a part of your duty, and it is a pretty hard duty 
sometimes. Not one of you yet knows how hard it can 
be ; but if you practice having a good time whikyou are 
young, in spite of vexations and disappointments, you 
will find it easier to do when you have come into the real 
grown-up hard time of life. I knew a boy who began 
when he was very little to practice having a good time. 
When he was sick—and he was sick a great deal—his 
invariable answer was, when asked how he felt, ‘‘ Oh, 
better, I think.” Sometimes his answer was heartier 
than at other times, but he always tried to think he was 
better. And he got better much sooner in consequence, 
I have no doubt. He always thought he had ‘‘ too many 
nice things,” and the gifts he received were always 
“ too good” and ‘‘too many.” Now he is a man, and 
his thoughtfulness and consideration make him a bless- 
ing to his friends. He always bas ‘‘a good time” 
doing the most disagreeable things there are to be done ; 
and time spent in laborious, vexatious work for others 
is ‘a jolly time.” There is a way, you see, of working 
to have a good time. 

But I have something to put to vote. I’m not going 
to be outdone by any uncle, even if he is your Uncle 
Perseverance—you see I call him by his middle name ; 
it's more appropriate to him than Peter. I want you to 
tell me whether you like puzzles very much, or whether 
you would rather have the room they take in the paper 
for something else. This is rather a new way to edit a 
paper, isn’t it? but Ido not see why it is not a good 
one. How would it look to see, instead of ths editors’ 
names, as they now are, at the top of the paper : 
EDITED BY THE SUFFRAGES OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Suffrages is only another name for votes, but it looks a 
little grander. 

Well, now for the suffrages. ‘‘ Puzzles,” or ‘‘ no puz- 
zles,” which shall it be ? 

You will be glad t> hear from one of the Southern 
teachers, to whom basted patchwork was sent. If you 
can read her letter, and not be very glad there was even 
a very small roll to send her a few weeks ago, and not 
serolye to rend her all she can use after this, then pieces 








| of calico and basting cotton and sympathy are more 


scarce with you than I supposed. 


KiTTRELL, Decer ber 20, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 


A dozen duties clamor for attention, and which to do it is 
sometimes difficult to decide ; but to write kind, helpfal Aunt 
Patience, I believe the time has fully come. Were it not for the 
slow mechanical part, how pleasant and restful letter-writing 
would be! 

Thank you, thank you for the patchwork. It has been a great 
assistance. There were thirty-two girls present at the last sew- 
ing meeting. Last year I wondered whether ‘‘ Aunt Patience’’ 
was old, and wore glasses, and would like a letter, but now have 
long known ‘tis but a name. There have been sixty pupils in 
day school, and their great want is uniform books for the classes. 
The schoolroom seats are long, rude, home-made benches. 
The few desks have no drawers. All are without paint, and 
movabie, and some unsteady, and apt to fall apart. But the 
faces are interesting, and some of the eyes most brilliant. We 
have two small blackboards where the children write and figure 
much, and then ‘‘splile it ont,”’ as they say. In the religious 
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meetings there is an undertone distinctly heard below the voice | 


of him who speaks or prays. A similar undertone sometimes 
enters the schoolroom, making it trying and nervous work to 
control the school. And those days when the teacher feels tired 
and ‘poorly’ she understands what a virtue is “ patience.” 
Eye-service, born, I think, of slavery, is predominant. But, 
notwithstanding their peculiar infirmities, there is much that is 
pleasant and lovable about the children. Out of their poverty 
they give gifts—a sweet potato, a handful of nuts, a bit of holly. 

In every cabin you find a fireplace; stoves are very scarce 
You may imagine I sometimes long for a taste of Yankee cook- 
ing. Some wheat and corn are raised here, and some fruits, but 
cotton is the staple product. Loads have passed the schoolhouse 
on the way tothegin. Long, covered tobacco wagons pass also. 
As wines are made here, I think seventy signers of the temper- 
ance pledge a good number for the work of one season; don't 
you? Among the school-boys is a little fellow in whom I took 
an interest last year. When I first saw him on my return this 
Fa:l, and he got within hailing distance on the street, he called 
out, “ Ha’n’t broke my temperance! Ha'n't drunk no wine nor 
whisky !’’ When we met I congratulated him, and the display 
of brigit eyes and white teeth was cheering. He is about ten 
years old, and his name is Johnny Crudup. 

Once more let me thank you sincerely for your sewing-school 
gifts. Let your prayers for us go with and follow our alms, and 
accept for yourselves every best wish. 

Yours very truly, P. M. L. 

Of course ‘‘ Aunt Patience is but a name ;” so is Cou- 
sin Phebe or Jennie or Mary , and I am indeed “‘ old,” 
and wear glasses. I have them on this minute, If all 
your seventy keep their pledge faithfully the work will 
indeed prove a great one. Thank you for writing. We 
need to be told over and over again of the needs of the 
South, and of the devotion of your companions and of 
yourself, to stimulate our flagging generosity. 

Sa.em, Oregon, November 16, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

A great sorrow has come to us since I wrote last. The dread- 
ful scarlet fever came last winter and took away from earth 
both my brothers and baby sister, Katy, Charlie was most seven- 
teen years old, so noble, so honest, so truthful; for him to be 
known was to be loved. Little Max, seven years old : and Katy, 
two yearsold. They bave gone away to live with Jesus. Ob, 
how we miss them, and how sad and lonely without them! I 
have started tc school again this Fall, and Iam taking music les- 
sons. We went up in the mountains this summer, to the Silver 
Creek Falls. They are 180 feet high. We went down under them. 
It was so high that those that stayed upon the bank looked like 
dolls. It was wonderful; but we miss the rest everywhere we 
go; but we must not wish them back when we think whata 
happy time they are having. I must close, hoping to see my let- 
ter in the paper. I remain your niece, Evita C. A. 

That is, indeed, a great sorrow, for it is hard to let 
those we love go out of our presence, even though we 
know they are happier. But it is a sorrow which has 
hope in it, if we think of their waiting for us, and are 
looking forward with joy to the time when we shall 
meet them again. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

May I be one of your nieces? I am five years old. 
little dog, Ponto. ‘Ie rolls over to ask for food. Heand the 
calf play like two brothers. He ran away one day. Grandma 
reads me the letters in The Christian Union. I like them much. 
Good-by. M. M. 

I think your dog’s way of asking for food is more 
agreeable than the ‘‘speaking” way which ordinary 
dogs are taught to do. The other day I heard a story 
of a dog who wished to tollow his master to the po:t- 
office, a walk of half a mile or so through the woocs, 
where there was great fun to be had chasing the squir- 
rels and nosing around among the dead leaves. But 
the dog’s master did not choose Shag’s company that 
day, and he said, very emphatically : 

‘‘Go home, Shag; go home at once.” 

Shag did not obey at once, but went from side to side 
of the road, now making a pretense of going and now 
rather defiantly starting to follow his master, who re- 
peated his command in a very decided tone. Suddenly 
Shag shot off toward home with a most cheerful man- 
ner, and his master, rejoicing in his pet's return to his 
accustomed obedience, watched him run up the steps to 
the veranda and heard him give his call to have the door 
opened. Ina most delignted frame of mind the master 
walked on, thinking what a noble dog Shag was, and 
how he must pet him when he returned home. He had 
gone but a short distance in this mood when, to his 
astonishment, Shag jumped over the fence just in front 
of him, and came wagging his tail and frisking as if his 
joy was beyond his ability to hold, saying as plain as a 
dog could say it: ‘‘ What a good dog I am, dear mas- 
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And he had gone home, had laid down on his mat for 
about a half-minute, and then had scampered as fast as 
his active little legs could take him through the woods, 
and when he had passed his master on the road had 
come out and met him. Now, that dog minded just as 
some children that I know about. He minded the words 
of his master, but not his meaning. Johnny fs told to stop 
drumming on the table ; he stops, and begins again im- 
mediately. That is Shag’s kind of obedience. Katy is 
told to come into the house; she comes in far enough to 
sit down on the doorstep, and there she stavs: Shag’s 
obedience again. We call it smart and funny in a dog, 
but in a child it is not real obedience when the words 
of the command are obeyed and not the intention of the 
command, 

Crown Pornt, N. Y., November 14, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Your letter was forwarded from Howells, for we have moved 
since I last wrote to you. Then we were living near the Sha 


} wangunk Mountains ; now we are on the outskirts of the Adiron- 


dacks. Near the village are the remains of the old forts, French 
and English. The former is a complete ruin, but of the latter the 
walls and part of the barracks are still standing. About seven 
miles south of this village, near Ticonderoga, are the ruins of 
“Fort Ti.’ Near this place is an old oak tree, said to be the 
very one to which Putnam was tied by the Indians. The village 
street leads down to Lake Champlain, and there we have a 
chance for rowing and swimming in the summer. 

The Regents’ examinations were held at the Academy this 
week. I have a preliminary certificate, and am now entitled to 
an intermediate. We have a little missionary society here culled 
the ‘* Willing Hearts,’’ and we have sent $18 away for the new 
‘* Morning Star ;’’ I have eight shares init. In the summer vaca- 
tion we pieced some bedquilts for the orphans at the Home at 
Plattsburg, and the boys sewed just as well as the girls. In the 
winter we start with our “traverses,” or ‘‘ bobs,” from the top of 
Sugar Hill, and, with a good track, we can slide about three- 
quarters of a mile in less than a minute. 

Hoping that you will accept this as an apology for my seeming 
forgetfulness, I remain your affectionate nephew, 

Joun Pitt D. 

A boy who can sew and coast like that is an accom 
plished boy. I would like to offer a prize for the best 
sewing done by a boy, and make the prize so large that 
you would all try for it. You know what I think about 
the usefulness of a boy’s learning to sew, and a girl’s 
learning to hammer, for I have told you all before. 


Montcriair, N. J., November 23, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I want to write and tell you about a club which was started 
here last Fall, through the loving interest of a very dear friend ; 
who is an invalid. It is called the “ Ethel Memorial Club,”’ 
from the memory of one of our brightest and most interested 
workers, who passed away from us last winter. 

Our club has adopted three little inyalids in the tenement- 
houses of New York, for whom we make vlothing. By the kind- 
ness of friends, and our own work every Friday evening, we ex- 
pect to send 100 dolls, all dressed, to be distributed to the poor 
children in New York, besides scrap-books, toys, jellies, ete. 

I am sure we shall all enjoy Christmas more when we think of 
the pleasure our work will give to some poor child, for many 
have never seen a doll before, 

Ihope, when you come to Montclair again, I shall have the 
pleasure of meeting you for a longer time than I had before. 

Your loving niece, Berrtua 8. 

This letter will start some other such club, perhaps. 
Such a memorial is more to be desired than one of 
marble. 


PROVIDENCE, November 19, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I have not lost my interest in the correspondence, but have 
been away from home for nearly a year, and since I came back 
I have been so busy that I have had no time to write letters 
I spent four months in Dresden, Germany, and five months in 
Paris. I enjoyed Dresden very much. We boarded in a German 
family, and so had a very good opportunity to both study the 
language and see the life of the Germans. I like the picture 
gallery there better than any other that I saw, and I saw the 
one in Berlin, in Vienna, in Munich, and the Louvre in Paris. 
Of course, the one great attraction in the Dresden gallery is the 
Sistine Madonna. I would like to tell you all about my life 
abroad, but it would make my letter so long that you would 
give up in despair of ever trying to read it. 

One of my little sisters said to me, a few days ago: ‘* What 
does Aunt Patience do with all her letters —does she tear them 
up, or does she keep them all? if she keeps them, I should 
think that she would have to build a house especially for them." 
Itold her that I thought she would have to ask you, for I did 
not know. 

Thope that you and my cousins are all well, and send you all 
my love. Yours affectionately, Mary C. 


Who knows what the “‘ Sistine Madonna” is? It is 
one of the pictures which is copied in cheap ways, and 
is very often seen. Do not try to tell ‘‘ all” about your 
trip, but select some one thing of interest, or place of 
importance, and tell vs about that. We want to see a 
litle part of Europe through your favored eves, 
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THE DEACON’S BIBLE CLASS. 


INDICATIONS OF PROVIDENCE.’ 
[Mr. Geer and Mrs. Hardcap in the Chair.] 


HE Deacon says that he believes that the rule 

which Mr. Beecher gave to other young ministers 
is a good rule for Bible-clas3 teachers: Never preach 
twice alike, young men, he said, if you can help it. 
Last week the Deacon said that he proposed to put the 
Bible Class in the charge of Mr. Geer and Mrs. Hardcap. 
Mrs. Hardcap’s face flushed as red as the bright ribbon 
around her neck ; and I confess I thought for once in 
his life the Deacon had made a mistake ; for Mrs. Hard- 
cap is as timid asa hare. ‘Our lesson,” continued the 
Deacon, ‘‘is about Paul going up to Jerusalem. Aga- 
lus, who is described as a prophet, foretells Paul’s im- 
prisonment if he persists in his purpose to go up to 
Jerusalem. But, in spite of the entreaties of his friends, 
Paul persists, and goes up. I will ask Mr. Gerr to 
sketch a map on the blackboard of Paul's route from 
Miletus, where we left him last week, and Mrs. Hard- 
cap to tell us something about the prophets of the He- 
brews.” When the evening came, Mr. Geer had already 
sketched out on the board an outline map, and with his 
cane traced out Paul’s course, with a running descrip- 
tion of the principal points—by the island of Cos, ‘‘the 
garden of the Egean Sea ;” then to Rhodes, famous for 
its Colossus, one of the seven wonders of the world ; and 
so to Patara, in whose convenient harbor Paul easily 
found a coasting vessel bound for the Pheenician port 
of Tyre, where he landed, to complete his journey by 
land. This itinerary completed, Mr. Geer resigned the 
chair to Mrs. Hardcap. This was, however, a purely 
formal resignation, as she retained her own seat. But 
she took from her pocket a roll of note-paper, and read, 
in a voice at first somewhat tremulous, but soon clear 
and sufficiently audible, as follows : 

“T should not venture to write a paper myself 
about the prophets. I have, however, spent an after- 
noon in the Parson’s library, and have copied out 
from Lyman Abbott’s *‘ Life of Jesus” the following 
account of the prophets, which seemed to me to answer 
our teacher’s purpose as well as anything I could find : 
‘A peculiar characteristic of the ancient Jewish 
Church was the prophets. Beginning with Moses, and 
appearing singly in certain epochs of subsequent history, 
they were first organized as an order under Samuel, 
during the reigns of Saul and David. Schools for their 
education were established by him, They became a 
numerous and influential class. In the darkest days of 
the Church, Obadiah hid a hundred of them in a single 
cave. In the re:gn of Jehoshaphat 400 were gathered 
by the king for counsel. They were the preachers, the 
poets, and the poiitical teachers and counselors of Pal- 
estine. They were subject to no ecclesiastical superior, 
and were bound by no rules of discipline, and by no 
other creed than faith in God and acceptance of his 
Word. They were set apart to their office by no pub- 
lic ordination. Whoever felt his soul burdened with a 
message of truth was ordained thereby to proclaim it. 
They were taken from every tribe and every occupa- 
tion. Women occasionally, though exceptionally, filled 
the sacred office. Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, were 
among the prophets—the latter apparently at the head 
of the prophets’ school in Jerusalem, and recognized by 
the court as the chief theologian of her time. David 
and Saul were prophet-kings ; Amos was a herdsman ; 
Elijah, a Bedouin wanderer ; Elisha was called from the 
plow ; Isaiah and Jeremiah were, perhaps, children of 
prophets. These preachers had neither church, pulpit, 
nor salary ; they gathered their congregations wherever 
they could find them—in the street, the field, the high- 
ways. They depended on the hospitality of the pious 
for their support. They wore a simple dress of sheep 
skin; lived plainly ; abstained from wine ; dwelt some- 
times in Jerusalem, in chambers of the Temple, some 
times in the country in rude huts of their own construc 
tion. They generally lived in companies of from 
twenty to thirty, and traveled through the country, 
couching their instruction in the form of poems, which 
they chanted to simple music, accompanying themselves 
on the rude instruments of their age. A few more lead- 
ing spirits lived alone, either in the cities, as Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, or in the wilderness, as Elijah, preaching the 
truth, still generally in poetic forms, though not with 
musical accompaniment. While there were false proph- 
ets and time-servers among them, those whose addresses 
have been preserved were bold, courageous, heroic, pa- 
triotic, devout men, fearing God, and therefore not 
fearing men; denouncing alike the sins of the court, 
the corruptions of the Church, and the vices of the peo- 
ple. The most frequent subject of their denunciations 
was a cold and heartless ceremonialism. The most pop- 

1 International Synday-School Lesson for January 25, 1885,— 
Acts xxi., 1-14. 
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ular theme of their discourses was the spirituality of 
true religion. ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly and to leve mercy and to walk humbly 


| with thy God :” this was Lhe essence of their teaching.’ 


The Parson,” continued Mrs, Hardcap,‘‘says that John 
the Baptist was the last of the Old Testament prophets ; 
that John the Evangelist was the last of the New Testa- 
ment prophets; that the Book of Revelation is thelast of 
all the prophetic books; but that in the New Testament, 
as in the Old Testament, the proininent idea is, as stated 
by Dean Stanley, not that of prediction, but of delivering 
inspired messages of warning, exhortation, and instruc- 
ion. They are called propnets, not because they fore- 
teld the future, but because they enlightened the pres- 
ent.” 

It was a sight to see Mr. Hardcap’s face as his wife 
read this paper and we listened. And I said to Jennie, 
as we went home, that the Deacon had evidently made 
no mistake. Mr. Hardcap’s unmistakable pride in his 
wife, who had been called on to enlighten the Bible class 
by reading this paper, was as unmistakable as I am 
sure it will be profitable to their future married happi- 
ness. We have all tried toset Mr. Hardcap down, with- 
out success. By this very simple expedient the Deacon 
has set Mrs. Hardcap up. 

Then our Bible Class fell into a desultory conversa- 
tion, without a leader. 

‘* Deacon,” said Mr. Geer, *‘did Paul do right? It 
seems as though, if there ever were a case of clear indica- 
tion of divine Providence, it wasthis case. The prophet 
foretold Paul's imprisonment ; all his friends besought 
him not to go: there does not appear to have been any 
divine vision directing him to go on; but nothing made 
any difference to him.” 

‘We would call him pretty set in his own way if he 
had not been an Apostle, I think,” said Mr. Geer. 

‘* What is the use of asking the advice of friends ? and 
when ought we to take it, and when to act on our own 
judgment ?” said Mr. Wheaton, Jr. 

‘‘] think,” said Mr. Geer, ‘‘a great dealof time is 
wasted in consultation. General Grant, I have seen it 
stated, never held a council of war.” 

** Here are several questions,” said the Deacon. ‘‘ Let 
me try toreply to them very briefly, one by one. First : 
An otstacle is never a providential indication that we 
ought to give up a good work. Obstacles are provi- 
dential trials of our courage, faith, and resolution. The 
Red Sea between Israel and the Promised Land is only 
the devil's reason for going back to Egypt. Paul isthe 
bearer of the collection made by the Corinthian churches 
for their poorer brethren in Jerusalem. No obstacles, 
no fear of bondage and imprisonment, ought to have pre- 
vented him from attempting to fulfill his mission. 
Second: A resolution based on selfish interest, or en- 
forced by pride or egotism or self-conceit, js obstinacy. 
A resolution based on unselfishness, and enforced by the 
higher motives, is never obstinacy, and itnever ought to 
be abandoned because its abandonment is urged by 
motives of personal safety, or any other like considera- 
tions of self-interest. Third: There are two advantages 
in taking advice. We sometimes get new information ; 
we sometimes get a clearer and better view of the mean- 
ing and bearing of facts which we knew before. But 
Paul’s friends gave him neither, They did not tell him 
anything which he did not know before ; nor give him 
any new and better view of his duty. They simply be- 
sought him not to run into peril; and peril counted 
nothing with him as a reason’ for not fulfilling his mis- 
sion. The moral of the whole matter appears to me to 
be Davy Crockett’s, ‘Be sure you're right—’” 

‘«* And then go ahead,’” said Mr. Geer, with an em- 
phasis, joining with the Deacon in the completion of his 
sentence, 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE WILL OF THE LORD. 


By Emmy Hountrncton MILuer. 


OTHER. You remember that Paul and _ his 
friends are still on their way to Jerusalem. It 
was a long jouruey, but they might have finished it 
more quickly if Paul had not stopped at so many places 
to say good-by to the disciples, and give them a few last 
words of advice. He told them that though they would 
see his face no more, the Holy Spirit would be their 
teacher ; and of all the words of the Lord Jesus he 
charged them especially to remember that he said, 
«Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” so that they 
might never forget to help the weak and care for each 
other. Wherever he went there was sorrow and weep- 
ing, until Paul begged them not to break his heart by 
grieving so, and then at last, when they saw it was of 
no use to try and persuade him not to goto Jerusalem, 
they said, ‘‘ The will of the Lord be done.” What did 
they mean by that ? 

JENNIE. I suppose they meant that they were willing 
Paul should go to Jerusalem if the Lord wished him to 
go there. 

Henry. Well, I don’t think so: they ‘only meant 








that they would not make any more fuss about it, as 
long as it didn’t do any good. 

Farner. I am afraid that is the way we usually say, 
“The will of the Lord be done.” We try just as hard 
as we Can to get our own way, and if we cannot possi- 
bly get it, we submit to God's way, and take a great 
deal of credit to ourselves for doing it. 

Mary. That was not the way Paul did: he never 
thought of any way but to do as the Lord told him. 

FaruHer. Because Paul had only one question to 
ask, and most of us have two : ‘‘ What does God want 
me to do,” and then, ‘‘ Shall I doit ?” Now, Paul had 
settled the last question once for all, when he first set 
out to be a Christian, and it never came up again. It 
scems to me thatis the easiest way to do the will of the 
Lord. 

Morner. But don't you think this meant a little 
more than obedience ? Of course they knew that God’s 
will, whatever it was, would be done; the hard thing 
was to be willing, and they could not come to that 
point just at once; they had to pray first, and ask for 
help. 

Mary. And, papa, how could it be the will of the 
Lord that those wicked men should kill Paul or put him 
in prison ? 

Fatnuer. The Bible does not say that it was. It was 
the will of the Lord that Paul should go to Jerusalem, 
because he had some important work for him to do; and 
though he knew these wicked men would make him a 
prisoner, it was still better for him to go there; and in 
the end God used their very cruelty as a means of carry- 
ing his Gospel to other parts of the earth, 

Henry. I should think it was like Susie’s going to 
Springtield last summer. Mamma wanted her to go, but 
she didn’t want her to have her lunch-basket stolen, and 
be hungry, and frightened half to death. 

JENNIE. But evenif mamma could have known it 
was all going to happen, she might still have thought it 
was best, on the whole, for Susie to go. 

Suste. And you know there really was a good part 
about losing the lunch-basket, because that was the way 
I got acquainted with that lovely old lady. 

Morner. There will be a good part to all our 
troubles some day, and when we love and trust our 
Father as well as Paul did, we, too, can ray, ‘‘ None of 
these things move me.” 

Farner. When we think about doing God’s will we 
must not think of great things like going up to Jerusa 
lem to meet death. God's will means God's wish, and 
his will is in every command for the little things of our 
daily life. It is God’s will that we should be honest and 
sincere ; that we should be diligent in business and faith- 
ful in all our work ; that we should obey them that 
have rule over us; that we should be kindly affectioned 
one toward another, with brotherly love, in honor pre- 

ferring one another; that we chould keep our tongues 
from evil ; that we should be patient and forgiving, lov- 
ing and helpful, toall. Itis a great deal if our lives, as 
well as our tips, say, ‘ The will of the Lord be done.” 


DIVINE CARE FOR THE LITTLE ONES.’ 
By Dr. J. OswaLp Dykes. 


“It is not the will of your Father which isin heayen that one 
of these little ones should perish.”"—Matt xviii., 14 
N spite of all that has been accomplished, the ¢on- 
dition of our Jower toiling masses presents features 
that almost paralyze hope. There is less ignorance, 
both of religion and of common knowledge, than there 
was ; less brutality, too, in spite of all that is still caused 
by drunkenness ; less unknown and unrecorded starva- 
tion; less undetected crime; less unrelieved disease. 
In these respects the remedies for social distress, pro- 
vided by Christian humanity, lie to-day far closer at 
hand, in ampler quantity, than at any previous period 
since England was a nation. Yet, for all that, the 
class for whose benefit so much charity is provided 
appears to grow larger year by year, and, through its 
mere magnitude, to bafile all our efforts. In other 
words, we are mitigating the extreme sufferings of the 
destitute ; but we are not arresting those deeper causes 
which breed destitution. Take this ore fact, for in- 
stance, that about a million of our people are actual 
paupers, in receipt of legal relief, without counting the 
millions more who must be dependent on these ; with- 
out adding to this awful total the multitudes only a 
shade above the workhouse who are assisted by private 
charity ; and it is evident enough that our social system 
rests upon a widespread, massive foundation of diécon- 
tent, wretchedness, and hopeless penury. Hardly bet- 
ter off, too, must be the class just above the bottom one ; 
the scantily paid, ill-housed, but still decent poor, 
crowded together densely in our huge cities, who atrug- 
gle to get employment of the humblest description, that 
they may keep together a ‘‘ home” which has neither 
tidiness nor comfort in it, nor hardly decency ; and 
who, when any extra trouble comes, such as sickness, 





} Preached in Regent Square Church, on behalf of the Ragged 





School Union, on Sunday, November 23, 1884 
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or want of work, or wasteful intemperance, have no re- 
source, but drop down at once to swell the thriftless 
pauperized class beneath them. If all this be indeed an 
inevitable outcome of our social development, incapable 
of remedy, is it not a frightful price to pay for that 
splendor of empire and of wealth in which it has been 
the fashion of Englishmen to take their pride ? 

There is no need to exaggerate the actual state of 
things in order to awaken foreboding in any thoughtful 
patriot ; but { wish to suggest to you to-day how much 
more distressing, and even alarming, becomes the situa- 
tion when you look not merely at the adult millions of 
the poor, but at the natural increase of po pulation among 
them, and the prospects to which their children are 
born. Plenty of causes, alas! are constantly in opera 
tion to reduce people to indigence who were not born to 
it. Besides criminal dissipation and thriftlessness, there 
is the increasing competition for employment, the in- 
sufficient wages which result from that overcrowding of 
the labor market, the rickety and enfeebled constitu- 
tions, unequal to a hard task, which unhealthy dwell- 
ings in crowded cifies are forever turning ont, and 
those violent fluctuations to which our great industries 
are liable, that every now and then turn loose upon us 
large bodies of craftsmenspoilt by their past training for 
anything else. These and other powerful causes would 
be enough to keep full to its brim the tide of destitution 
that inundates us, were no destitute parents to give birth 
to more destitute children. But it is with the ‘‘little 
ones” I have mainly to do this morning ; and I pray 
you only to consider the prospects of a babe who sees the 
light in a London ‘‘slum.” God has sent this little life 
into the world as sweet as your own infant, with a nature 
no less rich in possibilities—capable of a manhood as 
noble or gracious, with just the same natural claim to 
healthy nature, and innocent mirth, and knowledge, 
and spiritual training, and wholesome and beautiful 
surroundings, as these children of yours possess. What 
chance has it to get any of those pleasant and excellent 
things ? What is its inheritance as the son of » man ? 
Semi-starvation from its mother’s breast; diri, rags, 
neglect, blows, where yours have tender caresses or soft 
nursing; the gutter fora playroom and for its sport ; 
the furtive ‘‘ lark” when the policeman’s back is turned ; 
scraps of fitful learning inthe Board or Sunday school, 
varied by a far more efficacious education all day long 
in profanity, obscenity, pilfering, and rascality : bred to 
no competent craft, he grows up to earn a miserable 
living by odd jobs as he can, and, with never a chance 
to rise, adds one unit more to the lawless class which 
is the terror of our civilization. One unit more! But 
we are adding such units by myriads every year—a 
whole population being born into our growing towns 
who can hardly be said to have a chance of salvation 
from their birth. Isitnot true? And but for the vol 
untary, incessant efforts of Christian workers like you, 
would it not be far worse than it is? For it is pre- 
clsely among the little ones who are born to a lot like 
this that ragged-school teachers labor. I donot speak 
of the children of respectab‘e craftsmen who, earning a 
fair wage, can afford to keep their families tidy, to feed 
them well, and to pay the school pence too. I speak of 
the children of the unemployed, of paupers, of criminals ; 
I speak of the unhappy issue of licentiousness and concu- 
biuage ; I speak, alas ! of the orphans of unemployed or 
half-employed widows, as well as the neglected offspring 
of all our intemperate, dissolute, and idle outcasts. If 
there be anywhere on earth a class of human beings 
whose helpless, unmerited misery might move a pure and 
godlike compassion, surely it is these little children of 
the poorest city poor—who, through no fault of their 
own, have been consigned from babyhood to a home 
which is no home, and the care of parents who cannot 
or will not care for them, It needs no eloquence of words 
to picture their pitiable case ; too happy, if to present 
neglect or ill-usage there were not added the almost cer- 
tain prospect of vice and want on carth, of a hereafter 
blank and hopeless ! 

It is to this class of children in the midst of us that [ 
venture to apply to-day these large and generous words 
of Jesus Christ: ‘It is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish !’ Let each of us ponder that saying, as we are 
citizens, as we are Christians. We are far too apt to cast 
the blame of dark and ugly facts in our social condition 
upon the general laws of this world, to say they cannot 
be prevented, and, under this imputation upon Provi- 
dence, to shelter our own indifference. There are, we 
assume, certain social and economic Jaws for which no 
man is responsible, under whose pitiless operation 
human souls are forever to be sacrificed to the progress 
of society or the wealth of the country, and numbers of 
children must inevitably be born only to perish. I say 
nothing of the irreverence of such an assumption, 
nothing of its inhumanity ; I only ask you to see that 
Jesus Christ denies in set terms the correctness of it, 
No; he says this fatality under which little ones seem 
doomed to perdition from the womb, being born amid 
surroundings which give them no chance, is not a 
necessity of God’s making ; it springs from no laws hé 
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has laid down in heaven for human life or human 
society ; in brief, it is not his will. Therefore we ought 
not to acquiesce in it. Bethe causes what they may, 
they are causes to be sought for in man’s own will, and 
therefore under man’s own coatrol; causes we are 
bound to investigate, and to remove if we can ; or if the 
originating cause3 be for the present beyond our reach, 
then are we equally bound to counteract their fatal and 
ominous results. 

Now, it is not to be denied that this perdition to 
which the poorest children of the land seem born as 
their natural portion—I mean the loss of such of them 
as grow up both for a useful life here and for a happy 
hereafter—is in avery large measure to be traced simply 
to the vices of their parents; and that this source of 
the evil can only be entirely stopped when our poorer 
classes and all classes shall be regenerated through the 
sanctifying virtue of the Gospel of Christ. Wherever 
this sovereign remedy for sin has effectually reached « 
household, be it never so poor, there can be no prospect 
of hopeless perdition before the little ones. Poverly 
there may still be ; and poverty must mean a bare cup 
board and a poor education, and a life with few enjoy- 
ments and narrow resources; but the poverty of God’s 
saints does not mean thriftless waste, selfish indulgence, 
unkindness, neglect and dirt, squalor and rags, moral 
contamination of youth from its outset, boys without 
principle, girls without modesty—in a word, it never, 
in any case, can mean perdition to the little ones ! 

Yet, although the regeneration of parents though the 
Gospel be the sole effectual method for drying up at its 
source this waste of child life, there are a crowd of 
social causes contributing to cahance and perpetuate 
the evils, which are preventable, which under more 
wise and Christian arrangements of society would be 
prevented, and for. which accordingly it is the duty of 
statesmen and (in their degree) of all citizens to find the 
remedy. I crave no indulgeace on an occasion like the 
present, for referring to the responsibility which rests 
upon the State to consider the miserable lot of the 
degraded poor. To be sure, it is no business of mine in 
this place to indicate in detail how public legislation 
and public philanthropy ought to co-operate to hinder, 
for example, the growth of an unempioyed population, 
to secure better remuneration for labor, to check. the 
frightful waste of food that goes on, to discourage 
drinking and encourage wholesome cookery, to provide 
more decent dwellings, to teach the people thrift and 
self-respect, to brighten or relieve the gloom of urban 
life, and to do all this on so large a scale as shall not 
merely mitigate in a few cases the prevalent distress of 
the very poor, but shall permanently elevate the whole 
population, and make its subsidence into any similar 
condition practically impossible for the future. Clearly 
any such comprehensive cure of social distress, if it ever 
come about, must be the result of deep-working reforms, 
and of social causes no less extensive than the evil 
itself, But I feel bound here to avow my conviction 
that no State can pretend to bave exhausted its obli- 
gations or reached its goal as a Christian commonwealth 
until every preventable source of physical and moral 
ruin to the people has been thus grappled with and 
removed ; and, further, it is hopeless to look for this 
either from voluntary philanthropy alone or by legis- 
lative enactment alone; it must be the joint product of 
both—the State, ia its corporate capacity, doing what 
State action alone can do to facilitate aud sustain the phil- 
anthropic efforis of its citizens in their private capac- 
ity. 

Leaving, however, these large questions of public 
policy on one side, not as beyond our duty, but as too 
big to be here discussed. let each of us take notice that 
we are not at liberty as Christians to sit still and wait for 
comprehensive reforms in society. The destitute classes 
of English towns may be growing from day to day ata 
rate we personally cannot check, from causes we can 
do next to nothing to hinder. And their children may 
be born to perish in crowds ‘which from their magni- 
tude render all we can do to save them as a drop in the 
bucket. No matter; it is not our Father’s will that so 
much as one of them all should perish; atd since he 
cares for them one by one, so ought we; and if it be 
only in units, one here, and another there, that they can 
be saved at all, still, in Christ's name and the Father's, 
let us do it! This, I take it, is the sacred and Christ- 
like impulse under which your Ragged Schools were 
first started forty years ago, and under this same con- 
viction of personal responsibility many of you and 
thousands more continue at the work to this day. For 
while social movements linger, and legislation, and the 
slow reform which is to check the evil at its source, 
little ones do actually perish before our eyes. Every 
day they are being born to this fatal heritage of sin and 
misery. Every yearsees « fresh batch pass beyond con- 
trol, beyond childhood, into more fixed habits, more 
incurable perdition. Something we can do—if not all 
we would—to rescue some, if not by any means every 
one—to save from such utter ruin, if not quile to recover 
for a healthly. and- honorable life. .And each case 
picked from the foul stream as it flows past us is one of 
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whom Jesus says, ‘‘ The Father would not have him to 
perish.” 
{After giving some account of the Ragged Schools, 


and showing that the Board Schools established by 
Government do not take their place, Dr. Dykes pro 
ceeded as follows. | 

Work for the young must at all times be the most 
hopeful of work, And the large staff of unpaid work 
ers who for Christ's sake devete a great deal of their 
time and energy to this department of Christian activity 
may congratulate themselves on visible and indubitable 
fruit from their labors. In proof of the efficiency of 
the Ragged School Union, as evinced by its substantial 
results, I may be allowed to cite a letter I have this 
morning received from the venerable nobleman who con- 
fessedly stands foremost ‘among the philanthropists of 
the last century—Lord Shaftesbury. He writes: ‘J+ 
is vain to attempt to bring these wild, destitutc, degrad 
ed, and in many instances wandering, classes within 
the sound of the Gospel by any other known instru- 
mentality than that of our Union. Time may disclose 
other and éuperior methods ; but, at present, there is no 
one to compare with that we have in operation. We 
took off the streets, during our palmy days (we are 
taking off a good many still), more than three hundred 
thousand children, all of whom would have been 
numbered among the ‘dangerous class,’ and placed 
them, at home or abroad, where they could made a 
decent livelihcod. The whole principle of action was 
and is, the principle of love, aud to give that parental 
care which in no form or degree could they have in 
theirown dwellings. To aid all this we were blessed with 
a staff of teachers, voluntary and paid, such as no insts 
tution ever enjoyed before. The day-school teachers 
are reduced in number, but we have soime left weil 
worthy of their predecessors. I have never seen in 
others such zeal, labor, intelligence, piety, affection, 
and common sense as I saw, almost daily, among our 
Ragged School functionaries. My firm belief is that 
our blessed Lord never looked down on any movement 
with more grace and favor than on this one for the 
rescue of the most degraded and most helpless of the 
English race.—Truly yours, Saarrespury.—Rev. Os 
wald Dykes, D.D.” 

It is true that, as I said before, we are but delivering 
from death a sma]! proportion of these little ones, and, 
fast as you can deliver, faster dothe ranks of the perish 
ing fill themselves up again. Still, be it yours to go, 
like your Master, after the Jost, thankful and glad if 
like him you can bear back one saved upon your 
shoulder. Whatever else ought to be done to wipe off 
England’s name the shame of these sunken classes, your 
work, at all events, is God’s will. Each little child you 
reach is one of God’s—sent into this world by the Father 
of all spirits; loved and pitied by the Father's heart ; 
sought for by the Son, who died to save. Sometimes it 
may appear to your discouraged spirit, while down in 
the depths you do your feeble best, as though the State 
was to blame for not removing hindrances out of your 
way by better laws; sometimes, too, as though the 
Church of God were leaving you alone without the 
support and sympathy you have a right to reckon on. 
The soul that is ia deep earnest over such matters is apt 
to think bitterly about the languid interest which the 
public take in it; and such noble rescue-work as you, 
jike many more besides you, are toiling at, dees deserve 
(and, were it better known, would probably receive) 
wider recognition and ampler financial support. At all 
events, let it be your real incentive, as it must be your 
enduring recompense, that far above sits one Spectator 
whose heart is with you, whose eye approves, whose 
hand assists, who overlooks no effort, forgets no self- 
denial, but owns you now as his servants, and will 
crown you in the end with his reward. You are doing 
the work of the Christian Church; nay, you are dis- 
charging a duty which society itself owes to the tiny 
victims of its own mal-arrangements and misdoing. 
But far more (I am sure) does it content you to be 
reminded that you are laboring in the very footpriats of 
Jesus your Master, when you go after his lost ‘‘ little 
ones” precisely as he did, or sacrifice your private ease 
and home leisure to descend as a Saviour into the depths of 
fallen humanity, in the same spirit of divine compassion 
which brought him forth from the bosom of his heaven 
to seek and save us all! It is beautiful to see how the 
‘wondrous love” of our heavenly Father, unable to 
rest while we perish, impelling the Son of his love to 
visit our sad earth on an errand of salvation, has found 
humble imitators even among ourselves |! Would thatthe 
contagious example of Christ’s beneficence did infect 
far more of our hearts, making our luxurious expend- 
iture seem almost eriminal—hardly leaving us peace 
even in our comfortable homes, so lopg as we too are 
not denying ourselves some indulgence, or foregoing 
some social pleasure, in order to ‘‘ save the children of 
the needy” and earn ‘‘the blessing of those that are 
ready to perish.” Faint not, fellow-workers with God ; 
let your weary hearts be ever fresh filled with his 
Spirit ; surely it is divine work. If in any department 
of human endeavor it be safe for us to i yoke with 
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confidence the help of the Almighty Father, surely it is 
when we “lift up our hands to Him for the life of our 
young children who faint for hunger at the top of every 
street.” 








SOMETHING TO DO. 


HE subject of starting cooking and sewing clubs 

among the poor, especialiy among the working- 
girls, is one that is creating greater interest every year. 
This account of one started in London, which has been 
very successful, is given because its methods are so 
simple that they are applicable anywhere. There is not 
a village in the land where a school in which plain 
cooking is taught would not be a blessing, and it isa 
work that would repay the churches for undertaking : 


A WORKING-GIRLS’ COOKERY CLASS, 


I am anxious to tell you of an experiment which is 
much interesting us now—an experiment which I can- 
not honestly say is perfectly successful, but which we 
hope will make considerable progress during this com- 
ing winter. 

In the first place, I must tell you what led us to make. 
this experiment : it was because we were terribly struck, 
in visiting the homes of the working people, by the ex. 
treme wretchedness of their meals, and of the unpal- 
atable manner in which they were served. This is such 
acommonplace remark that I am almost ashamed of 
writing it, for the fact must strike every one who knows 
the homes of the poor so forcibly. Of course, the un- 
fortunate wife is the victim on whom our righteous 
anger falls. ‘‘ How can a man be expected to stop at 
home in such a place as this? What a wretched mud- 
dler the woman is!” we exclaim, as we leave the house 
in disgust, after watching her unsavory preparations ; 
or, perhaps, if more pertinaciously inclined, we offer a 
few suggestions on the subject of cookery, and enter on 
a mild argument, in which we are generally worsted on 
account of our ignorance of the paucity of utensils at 
the disposal of the cook. 

It is easy enough to blame the women ; but, after all, 
what opportunities have they had of learning better 
ways? Leaving school too early to profit much by the 
cookery classes supplied by some of the Board Schools, 
ina few years they marry. These intervening years 
are generally spent in dressmaking, or mill work, or in 
looking after the children and helping their mothers in 
homes where, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they 
will not see much of careful housekeeping. How can we 
wonder that, when they start in life for themselves, they 
are often—yes, gencrally—ignorant of the merest rudi- 
ments of cookery ? 

One mother told me herself that soon after her mar- 
riage, on finding her ccmplete ignorance of household 
matters, she determined to take some cookery lessons, 
and entered on a course. ‘ But, dear mum! what with 
all the pots and pans, and gas-stoves, and people buzz- 
ing about, I got reg’lar muddled, and didn’t learn noth- 
ing for my money.” 

And so it struck us last year that it would be an ex- 
cellent plan if we could teach working-girls some plain 
dishes in a way that they would understand, and with 
such utensils as they would possess in after life. If pos- 
sible, the pupils were to be ‘‘ young people about to 
marry.” With this object in view we procured—tist, a 
workingman’s kitchen at the rate of 2s. an evening, in- 
cluding firing ; 2d, a practical cook, to whom we gave 
10s. 6d. for a course of six lessons ; 3d, a few utensils 
—two faucepans, basins, paste-board and roller, frying- 
pan, etc. ; and, lastly, a class of six girls from about 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age. But I must hon- 
estly confess that this last was the most difficult part of 
the whole business. Nearly every girl I asked under- 
stood all about cookery, or, if not quite so confident of 
her own powers, the knew as much as she wanted. 
However, all the difficulties were surmounted in time, 
and very happy hours we spent, sitting round the table 
taking notes of what cook told us; and, you see, as we 
were such a small party, we were none of us too shy to 
ask questions if we did not quite understand everything 
we saw. 

Now, I know you will say: What a very remarkable 
cook to be able to explain her proceedings in an intelli- 
gible manner, and to have the power of even giving us 
a little of the chemistry of cooking ; why, for instance, 
in some cases meat was plunged into cold, sometimes 


. into boiling, water. Well, she was a treasure, and of 


course her pleasant face and charming manner went a 
great way toward making the girls enjoy their leseon. 
But if such a treasure cannot be found every day, would 
it not be possible for a lady to explain the why and 
wherefore of what the cook was doing ? 

I will not weary you with the exact menu ; suffice it 
to say we included boiling, frying fish, roasting by 
means of a skein of worsted, as none of the class were 
likely to possess a jack in future days ; a beefsteak pud- 
ding, cold meat cookery, and vegetable soup, while plain 
puddings and cakes filled up the gaps. Each evening 
we jearnt a savory dish and a sweet one, and it was 





wonderful how well the different things fitted into each | 
other. The last lesson was devoted to sick-room cook- 
ery—beef-tea, mutton-broth, etc. 


of the prepared dishes were sold, mothers coming to 
fetch them at the end of the time, sometimes ladies 
bought them to give away, while a few dishes which 
could not travel or keep were demolished on the spot; 
indeed, it would have been hard for the pupils to leave 
without judging for themselves whether we had been 
successful. Thus, you will see, our expenses were not 
very heavy, as the fees for the class exactly covered the 
charge for the room and firing, and we did not lose 
much on the materials ; the chief expense was the half- 
guinea for the cook. We flatter ourselves our pupils 
benefited greatly by the course ; they practiced during 
the week, and always declared the dish turned out ex- 
cellently. In several cases thelr friends assured me that 
this was quite true. 

This year we are hoping to begin again, and to find 
less difficulty in getting pupils. I am most anxious, if 
funds permit, to start a free class of this kind for young 
married women who cannot afford to pay the two-shil- 
ling fee, and yet who are really anxious to improve 
themselves in cooking. For what is the use of adjuring 
their husbands from the temperance platform to stay at 
home, if, when they do consent to stay there, nothing fit 
to eat is placed before them ? 

I feel sure that cookery classes will be always a wel- 
come subject to those interested in the comfort of the 
working classes ; at least, as long as the old proverb re- 
mains true, ‘‘ The surest way to a man’s heart is through 
his palate.” 








THE NEW YEAR’S NIGHT OF AN UN- 
HAPPY MAN. 


N old man stood in the New Year's night at the 
window, and gazed with a look of restless de- 
spair upon the immutable, ever-WNooming heaven, and 
out over the still, pure, white earth, whereupon there was 
no one so joyless and sleepless as he. For his grave 
stood near to him. It was covered only with the snow 
of age, not with the green of youth ; and he brought 
with him thither out of his whole rich life nothing but 
errors and sins and sickness—a ruined body, a desolated 
soul, a breast full of poison, an old age full of remorse. 
The fair days of his youth wandered about him now 
like ghosts, and they bore him back again to that clear 
morning when his father first placed him at the cross- 
road of life, the right hand leading by the sunny ways 
of virtue into a wide, peaceful land, full of light and of 
harvests; the left, down into the moleways of vice 
toward a black cavern, full of down-dropping poison, 
full of darting serpents, and dark, sultry damps. Ah! 
the serpents hung about his breast, and the poison-drops 
upon his tongue, and he knew now where he was. 

Knowing not what he did, and with unspeakable 
grief, he cried out to Heaven: ‘“‘Give me my youth 
once more! O father, place me once more upon the 
cross-road, that I may choose otherwise !” 

But his father and his youth were long gone. He 
saw wandering lights dancing on the marshes and dying 
out upon God’s Acre, and he said, ‘‘ These are my sinful 
days!” He saw astar fly out from heaven, to glimmer 
in its fall, and to be extinguished on the earth. ‘‘ That 
is I,” said his bleeding heart, and the serpent teeth of 
remorse gnawed again into his wounds. 

His burning fancy showed him creeping night-wan- 
derers upon the roofs, and the windmill threw up its 
arms threatening to crush him, and a mask left behind 
in the dead-house assumed by degrees his own featu res, 
Suddenly, in the midst of this tumult, music for the 
New Year floated down from the tower, like distant 
church songs. He was deeply moved. He looked 
around the horizon and over the wide earth, and thought 
of his youthful friends, who now, happier and better 
than he, were teachers for the world, fathers of happy 
children, and favored men, and he said, ‘‘ Oh, I also 
could be happy, dear parents, had I fulfilled your New 
Year’s wishes and instructions.” 

In the feverish memories of his youth, it seemed to 
him that the mask, with his features, raised itself up in 
the dead-house ; finally, through the superstition which 
discerns spirits and the future on New Year's night, it 
became a living youth, in the position of the beautiful 
boy of the Capitol pulling out a thorn, and his for- 
merly blooming face danced weird and bitter before 
him. 

He could look no more; he covered his eyes; hot 
tears streamed down upon the snow ; again he softly 
sighed, hopeless and unconscious, ‘‘ Come again, O 
youth, come again !” 

And it came again; for on that New Year’s night 
he had only dreamed thus fearfully. He was still a 
youth ; yet his errors had been no dream. But he 
thanked God that he, still young, might turn aside from 
the foul ways of vice, and could follow the sunny path 
which leads to the fair Jand of baryeste, Turn aside 





——— 


_ with him, O youth, if thou standest upon his wander. 


ing way! This rightful dream will in future be thy 


We always met at | judge; but if thou shouldst one day call out, full of 
half-past seven, and finished at a quarter to ten; many | 


grief, ‘Come again, O beautiful youth!” so shall it 
never return again.—[Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy 
of Richter. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


THINK I am beginning to feel something of the in 

tense pride and atheism of my own heart, of its hatred 
to truth, of its utter lovelessness ; and something I do 
hope that I have seen very dimly of the way in which 
Christ, by being the Light and Truth manifested, shines 
into the heart and puts light there, even while we feel 
that the Light and Truth are still all in him, and that in 
ourselves there is nothing but thick darkness. I do not 
know whether you bave been led to think as much as | 
have lately about all those texts which represent him as 
Light, as shining into the heart, and, in connection 
therewith, as wrestling with the powers of darkness. 
‘*There was darkness over all the land until the ninth 
hour.” ‘‘God is Light, and in bim is no darkness at 
all.” He that ‘‘ caused the Light to shine out of dark- 
ness shine into your heart.” They afforded me very 
great delight some time ago when nothing else would ; an 
intense thick darkness, darkness that might be felt, brood- 
ing over my mind, tillthe thought that had been brought 
to me as if from heaven—‘“‘ the light of the Sun is not in 
you butout of you, and yet you can see everything by 
it if you will open your eyes”—gave me more satisfac 
tion than any other could. Since then another train of 
feeling led me to experience the intense misery of 
pride and self, as if that were the seal of the dark- 
ness, and that I could find no relief but in joining the 
two thoughts together: it was pride, it was self, it 
was sin, which separated between me and God, which 
produced the darkness. Christ had taken that away, 
and therefore the true Light shineth. But yet I want 
the power to feel, the power to seek earnestly enough, 
and the power to wait if I do not find at once, 
through my very impotence, all I seek. One text has 
been very pleasant to me lately, though it laid bare a 
long series of deceptions I have practiced upon myself. 
It is that iu the Romans about ascending to heaven 
to bring Christ down, or descending into the depth to 
bring Christ from the dead; whereas it is merely the 
word, simply the word, which we have to believe, to 
feed upon, and the results will follow. 











Oh, how thankful I am that my course of discipline 
has at last driven me, though ever so feebly, to reflect ! I 
seem to have been driving all my life head foremost ; 
getting glimpses, indeed, of new lights, new truths— 
which sometimes I could almost believe were my own, 
{ saw them so brightly—but yet never practically 
governed by them. The very strong possession which 
that notion about the St. Simonians got of my fancy 
when I was with you, I believe has been made use. 
ful to me, for I have been driven to ask myself what 
I am myself, and I find that all the mischiefs I dis- 
cevered in others and in the age were really rioting 
in myself. Of all spirits, I believe that the spirit of 
judging is the worst, and it has had the rule of me I 
cannot tell you how dreadfully and how long. Look- 
ing for the faults, which I had a secret consciousness 
were in myself, in other people, and accusing them 
instead of looking for their faults in myself, where I 
should have been sure to find them all, this, I find, 
has more hindered my progress in love and gentleness 
and sympathy thanallthingselse. I never [knew] what 
the words ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” meant 
before ; now they seem to me some of the most awful, 
necessary, and beautiful in the whole Word of God. 


The discipline, I believe, of those who are to live in 
the coming age is different from that of any previous 
one. I can only look at the strange providences in my 
own life with wonder as to what they were intended to 
fit me for ; some state of circumstance, as I cannot help 
thinking, very new and surprising, which will need us 
to have a thorough assurance of our own absolute little- 
ness, and yet of the high calling. I semetimes feel a very 
strong and living conviction that everything which is 
going on in the age has been passing in the little world 
within, and that I have had lessons taught me of the way 
in which people are nowadays trying to get out of the 
government of God, and establish themselves into gods, 
losing in the process everything which makes them 
better than worms, which I might have heard but should 
never have believed without the internal experiences to 
concur with my observations. If I could but make my 
brethren feel what I know—where we must stand if we 
would have any one feeling of our soul really right to- 
ward any one friend or relation—it would be joyful 
indeed. But unless something wakens them up, and 
tempts them to look inward and ask themselves what 
am I feeling, what am I thinking, and how should I act 
if the circumstances were favorable ? there is no hope— 
and this we are all resolute not to do if we can help it.— 


[Frederick Denison Maurice, 
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DAVID MAYDOLE, 
HAMMER-MAKER. 


The following biographical sketch is not only enter- 
taining reading, but it is well worth cutting out for 
the scrap-book, for it contains the much-sought-for 
secret of success. It is one of forty-six like sketches 
which make up James Parton's “‘ Captains of Industry” 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) : 


‘““When a young man begins to think of making his fort- 
une, his first notion usually is to go away from home to 
some very distant place. At present, the favorite spot is 
Colorado; awhile ago it was California; and old men 
remember when Buffalo was about as far West as the most 
enterprising person thought of venturing. It is not always 
a foolish thing to go out into the world far beyond the 
parent nest, asthe young birds doin midsummer. But I 
can tell you, boys, from actual inquiry, that a great number 
of the most important and famous business men of the 
United States struck down roots where they were first plant- 
ed, and where no one supposed there was room or chance 
for any large thing to grow. 

‘T will tell you a story of one of these men, as I heard it 
from his own lips some time ago, in a beautiful village 
where I lectured. 

“He was an old man then ; and a curiousthing about him 
was that, although he was too deaf to hear one word of a 
public address, even of the loudest speaker, he not only 
attended church every Sunday, but was rarely absent when 
a lecture was delivered. 

“While I was performing on that occasion, I saw him sit- 
ting just in front of the platform, sleeping the sleep of the 
just till the last word was uttered. 

‘“Upon being introduced to this old gentlemen, in his 
office, and learning that his business was to make hammers, 
I was at a loss for a subject of conversation, as it never 
occurred to me that there was anything to be said about 
hammers, 

‘‘T bave generally possessed a hammer, and frequently 
inflicted damage on my fingers therewith, but I had sup- 
posed that a hammer was simply a hammer, and that ham- 
mers were very much alike. At last [ said: 

““¢ And here you make hammers for mankind, Mr. May- 
dole ?’ 

‘‘You may have noticed the name of David Maydole upon 
hammers. He is theman. 

**¢ Yes,’ said he, ‘I have made hammers here for twenty- 
eight years.’ 

‘«¢ Well, then,’ said I, shouting in his best ear, ‘by this 
time you ought to be able to make a pretty good hammer.’ 

‘““*No, I can’t,’ was his reply. ‘I can’t make a pretty 
good hammer, I make the best hammer that’s made.’ 

‘That was stronglanguage. I thought, at first, he meant 
it as a joke; but I soon found it was no joke at all. 

“He had made hammers the study of his lifetime, and, 
after many years of thoughtful and laborious experiment, 
he had actually produced an article to which, with all his 
knowledge and experience, he ceuld suggest no improve- 
ment, 

‘*T was astonished to discover how many points there are 
about an instrument which [ had always supposed a very 
simple thing. J was surprised to learn in how many ways a 
hammer can be bad. 

‘“‘ Bat, first, let me tell you how he came to think of ham- 
mers, 

‘There he was, forty years ago, in a small village of the 
State of New York; no railroad yet, and even the Erie 
Canal many miles distant. He was the village blacksmith, 
his establishment consisting of himself and a boy to blow 
the bellows. 

‘« He was a good deal troubled with hishammers. Some- 
times the heads would fly off. If the metal was too soft, 
the hammer would spread out and wear away ; if it was too 
hard, it would split. 

“At that time blacksmiths made their own hammers, and 
he knew very little about mixing ores so as to produce the 
toughest iron. But he was particularly troubled with the 
hammer getting off the handle, a mishap which could be 
dangerous as well as inconvenient. 

“« At this point of his narrative the old gentleman showed 
a number of old hammers, such as were in use before he be- 
gan to improve the instrument; and it was plain that men 
had tried very hard before him to overcome this difficulty. 
One hammer had an iron rod running down through the 
handle with a nut screwed on at the end. Another was 
wholly composed of iron, the head and handle being all of 
one piece. There were various other devices, some of which 
were exceedingly clumsy and awkward. 

‘“* At last he hit upon an improvement which led to his be- 
jog able to put a hammer upon a handle in such a way that 
it would stay there. He made what is called an adze- 
handled hammer, the head being attached to the handle 
after the manner of an adze. 

‘‘ The improvement consists in merely making a longer hole 
for the handle to go into, by which device it has a much 
firmer hold of the head, and can easily be made extremely 
tight. 

‘With this improvement, if the handle is well-seasoned and 
well-wedged, there is no danger of the head flying off. He 
made some other changes, all of them merely for his own 
convenience, without a thought of going into the manufact- 
ure of hammers, 

‘The neighborhood in which he lived would have scarcely 
required half a dozen new hammers per annum. But one 
day there came to the village six carpenters to work upon a 
pew church, and one of these men, haying left his bammer 
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at home, came to David Maydole’s blacksmith’s shop to get 
one made. 

‘*¢Make me as good a hammer,’ said the carpenter, ‘ as 
you know how.’ 

‘‘That was touching David upon a tender place. 

‘“** Ag good a one as I know how” said he. ‘But perhaps 
you don’t want to pay for as good a oneas I know how to 
make.’ 

‘**Yes, I do,’ replied the man; ‘I want a good hammer.’ 

‘*The blacksmith made him one of his best. It was proba- 
bly the best hammer that had ever been made in the world, 
since it contained two or three important impro\ements 
never before combined in the instrument. 

“The carpenter was delighted with it, and showed, it, with 
a great deal of exultation, to his five companions; every 
man of whom came the next day to the shop aral wanted 
one just like it. They did not understand all the black- 
smith’s notions about tempering and mixing the metals, 
but they saw at a glance that the head and the liandle were 
so united that there never was likely to be any divorce be- 
tween them. 

‘*To the carpenter building a wooden house, the mere re- 
moyal of that one defect was a boon beyond price ; he could 
hammer away with confidence, and without fear of seeing 
the head of the hammer leap into the next field, unless 
stopped by a comrade’s head. 

‘* When all the six carpenters had been supplied with these 
improved hammers, the contractor came and ordered two 
more. He seemed to think, and, in fact, said as much, that 
the blacksmith ought to make Ais hammers a little better 
than those he had made for the men. 

‘“*T can’t make any better ones,’ said honest David. 
‘When I make a thing, I make it as well as I can, no matter 
who it’s for.’ 

‘‘Soon after, the storekeeper of the village, seeing what ex- 


cellent hammers these were, gave the blacksmith a magnifi- / 


cent order for two dozen, which, in due time, were placed 
upon his counter for sale. 
‘* At this time something happened to David Maydole which 


may fairly be called good luck; and you will generally no- , 


tice events of the kind in the lives of meritorious men. 


* Fortune favors the brave,’ is an old saying, and good } 
luck in business is very apt to befall the man who could | 


do very well without it. 

‘It so happened that a New York dealer in tools, named. 
Wood, whose store is still kept in Chatham Street, New 
York, happened to be in the village getting orders for tools. 
As soon as his eye fell upon those hammers he saw their 
merits, and bought them all. He did more. He left'a 
standing order for as many hammers of that kind as David 
Maydole could make. 

‘«That was the beginning. The young blacksmith hired a 
man or two, then more men, and made more hammers, and 
kept on making hammers during the whole of his active life, 
employing at last 115 men. 

‘During the first twenty years, he was frequently exper- 
imenting with a view to improve the hammer. He discoy- 
ered just the best combination of ores to make his hammers. 
hard enough, without Leing too hard. 

‘“‘He gradually found out precisely the best form of every 
part. There is not a turn or curve about either ths 
handle or the head which has not been patiently considered, 
and reconsidered, and considered again, until no further 
improvement seemed possible. Every handle is seasoned 
three years, or until there is no shrink left in it. 

“Perhaps the most important discovery which he made 
was that a perfect tool cannot be made by machinery. 

“ Naturally, his first thought, when he found his business 
increasing, was to apply machinery to the manufacture, 
and for several years parts of the process were thus per- 
formed. Gradually his machines were discarded, and for 
many years before his retirement every portion of the work 
was done by hand. 

“Each bammer is hammered out from a piece of iran, 
and is tempered over a slow charcoal fire, under the inspasc- 
tion of an experienced man. He looks as though he were 
cooking his hammers on a charcoal furnace, and he watches 
them until the process is complete, as a cook watches niut- 
ton chops. 

“T heard some curious things about the management of 
this business. The founder never did anythime to ‘ push’ 
it. He never advertised. He never reduced the price of 
his hammers because other manufacturers were doing s0, 

‘s His only care, he said, had been to make a perfect ham- 
mer, to make just as many of them as people wanted, and 
no more, and to sell them at a fair price. If people did not 
want his hammers he did not wantto make them. If they 
did not want to pay what they were worth, they were wel- 
come to buy cheaper ones of some one else. 

‘‘ For his own part his wants were few, and he was ready 
at any time to go back to his blacksmith’s shop. 

‘“The old gentleman concluded his interesting narration 
by making me a present of one of his hammers, which I 
now cherish among my treasures. 

‘Tf it had been a picture I should have had it framed and 
hung up over my desk, a perpetual admonition to me to do 
my work well; not too fast; not too much of it; not with 
apy showy, false polish ; not letting anything go till I had 
done ali I could to make it what it should be. 

‘‘In telling this little story I have told thousands of 
stories. Take the word hammer out of it, and put glue in its 
place, and you haye the history of Peter Cooper. By put- 
ting in other words you can make the true history of every 
great business in the world which has lasted thirty years. 

‘“ The true ‘ protective system’ of which we hear so much 


is to make the best article, and he who does this need not buy a 
ticket for Colorado.”’ 


THE ISLAND OF MADAGASCAR. 


Lieutentant Shufeldt, of the United States Navy, 
recently crossed Madagascar from East to West, accom- 
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plishing what few white men and no American had 
done before. A year or so ago America was much 
interested in the Malagasy Embassy which came to our 
land from Madagascar ; with the memory of that interest 
the following facts, which Lieutenant Shufeldt gave in 
a lecture delivered not long since in New York under 
the auspices of the American Geographical Society, are 
worth reading : 

‘* Madagascar is the third largest island on the globe. Its 
area coyers 230,000 square miles ; being 1,000 miles long and 
averaging in breadth 230 to 400 miles. It is four times the 
size of Great Britain. The interior gives the observer 4 
potent sense of silent and majestic vastness. It exhibits 
some of the grandest specimeus of Nature’s handiwork, con- 
sisting of mountain peaks, plains, and forest, cataracts and 
waterfalls. Around the seacoast stretches a dense belt of 
tropical forest, the home of malarias and deadly fever ; the 
abiding-place of savage and barbarous people, and the 
richly plumaged birds. The chief river, the Sizebouge, ig 
the size of the Ohio, and shows some of the most magnif- 
icent river scenery in the world, thunderous waterfalls and 
cataracts bordered by primeval forests. The speaker said 
that he thought this river would prove navigable and might 
be made the highway for the products of the interior—ebony, 
sugar, rice, and other articles of commerce—in quantities 
sufficient to make it ‘the El Dorado of the Eastern seas.’ 
The climate he described as variable. In the interior it is 
equable and temperate, frequently reminding one of a New 
England autumn, but about the seacoast it is always warm 
and unwholesome. He estimated the population at 5,700,- 
000, embracing many races of men varying in color, phy- 
sique, and civilization. Although many of the natives are 
savage, the Queen of Madagascar is a young woman of 
medium height, of lithe figure and graceful movements, and 
distinguished by majestic bearing, though girlish in appear- 
ance. She has dark, waving hair, light complexion, and 
black, lustrous eyes. She dresses in modern Parisian female 
costume. Her husband is the Prime Minister, and is sixty- 
nine years old. According to royal custom, she never left 
the palace withont a large retinue and much ceremony. 
When royal property was carried through the streets, the 
people were expected to keep themselves within their 
houses. If anybody was met in the street who had no time 
to run to his house he had to prostrate bimself on the 
ground until the queen’s goods had passed. When Lieuten- 
ant Shufeldt was presented to the Queen, she was seated at 
the top of a throne with thirty steps. On the first step, on 
one knee, with hand extended toward the young queen, was 
her husband, the Prime Minister—a dark complexioned, 
gray-haired man. She was dressed in a light-pink satin dress, 
and on her head wore a gold crown studded with diamonds. 
He bowed on being presented to her, but she gracefully 
extended her hand. He ascended the throne and shook her 
extended hand, the first white man tograsp it. The journey 
across the island occupiedabout four months. The traveler 
started out with 650 natives and three white men, and when 
he reached the Western coast there were 150 of the island- 


ers remaining, and he was himself the sole surviving white 
man. 


A CURIOUS RAILWAY “ YARN.” 
An entertaining book recently published is entitled 
‘* Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway.” From many 
interesting facts and stories in its pages we take the fol- 
lowing : 


‘*One who dips a little way into the railway journals of 
the West discovers the existence of a curious kind of railway 
yarns, fall of enormous exaggerations, distortions, and im- 
probabilities, highly colored with a peculiar kind of rhetoric. 
The yarns, like those of saiiors, always have such a distinct- 
ive stamp of improbability upon them that you recognize 
them at sight as fabrications. They generally purport to 
have been tohd by some tough old engineer or fireman, and 
relate to his terrific adventures by rail. But there are, of 
course, a great many genuine locomotive stories to be picked 
out of the chaff. A writer in ‘Lippincott’s Magazine,’ for 
instance, tells how a conductor was chased by a locomotive. 
The old Long Island Railroad, at the time the incident oc- 
curred, was a single-track affair, with numerous switches 
and sidings. One pitch-dark night, when the conductor was 
taking three passenger-cars through to Greenport, and bad 
got about six or eight miles on his way, he noticed the head- 
light of a locomotive in his rear. He was thunderstruck at 
the discovery, and, as he gazed, his astonishment grew into 
deep apprehension, for he saw tkat the locomotive was rap- 
idly gaining upon his train. He went forward and ordered 
the engineer to put on more steam. And then ensued a wild 
chase of many miles through the night, both train and pur- 
suing locomotive tearing along at a high rate of speed, and 
throwing out showers of sparks from the wheels. Every- 
body on board the cars believed the engineer of the pursuing 
locomotive to be either mad or intoxicated. At last the 
fireman conceived the happy thought of oiling the track in 
the rear of the train, since aloeomotive can make no progress 
on greasy rails. The anointing of the track with the con- 
tents of two huge cans of kerosene for half a mile soon 
caused the headlight of the chasing locomotive to grow dim 
in the distance. The train was stopped, and then backed 
up, that the mystery might be investigated, the conductor 
and engineer in the meantime preparing to give the drunken 
driver of the ‘wild’ locomotive a merited castigation (in 


words). When they neared the headlight a laughable scene 
was presented. There stood the old ‘Ben Franklin,’ puff- 
ing, snorting, and pawtng like a mad bull, the driving- 
wheels buzzing round on the greased track like all possessed 

bat not gaining an inch, Sanding the track, they bore down 
on the old machine, but no sign of an ergineer or fireman 
was to be seen. There wasa full head of steam on, but the 
fires were getting low. Pushing back to the next station 
with the runaway engine, the conductor sided his cars just 
in time to avoid the down train, and was then handed a dis- 
patch telling him that the ‘ Ben Franklin’ had broken loose 

and ordering him to switch it off at Lakeland and wreck it. 
But the oiled track had saved them that trouble, and had 
also sayed ‘Ben’ from a smash-up.” 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By BaRcCLay Jonmnson. 


“ The 290] night bathes the world as with a river, and prepares 
his (man's) eyes again for the crimson dawn... .” 

** Life is comic or pi*iful as soon as the high ends of being fade 
out of sight.’"—[Address at Cambridge, July 15, 1838. 


BY fpeons vain studying o’er that mystic page 
Wherecn, deep-lined but hard to read, is writ 
he aim of life, the tired eyes of Age ‘ 
Ilad long been dim. A radiant flame was lit, 
That gave that page a meaning. Sudden joy 
And confidence and faith in life sprang up, 
And in their quiet glow, where once dwelt sadness 
And gloom and base alloy 
<of fear, new hope was born ; and the bitter cup 
Was filled to flowing o’er with gladness. 


et Age owes not to thee the greater debt. 
The heedless glance and the too-quick wit of Youth 
From that mysterious page could only get 
Grim farce and cruel travesty of truth. 
But when it heard thee speak, its cynic tone 
Grew soft and low. A new and higher sense 
Was stirred, that saw suffused with beauty dail 
And common things. The throne 
Of Truth itself flashed forth ; and Insolence 
Did own the wondrous change a miracle. 


Bat whence thy power? With what new strength equipped 
Hast thou so bravely fought and conquered? Whence 
That calm command that stills men scornful-lipped, 
And hard and loud, to such glad reverence ? 
Thy pen perchance in virgin dews hath dipped, 
Whose virtue else had cooled a tardier sun. 
Thou art not cold, nor has thy force the heat 
Of noon : thy torch was tipped 
With light of morning stars. “Twas then was done 
Thy task ; ‘twas there God’s soul thy soul did greet. 








Rooks AND Qutuors. 


DR. HOLMES'S LIFE OF EMERSON.’ 


This latest addition to the American Men of Letters 
Series has been looked for with a good deal of interest ; 
with more interest, indeed, than any other volume yet 
announced in the series except Mr. Lowell’s biography 
of Hawthorne. Dr. Holmes is the most versatile and 
brilliant writer in our literature ; a man of rare wit, of 
genuine poctic feeling, of graceful poetic expression, of 
large observation, and of a varied and trained literary 
faculty. He belongs to the group of men with whom 
Emerson was all his life in more or less intimate associa- 
tion. Both were born into the same general mental and 
social environment, graduated from the same college, 
and were rarely, in the course of a long life, further 
apart from each other than Boston and Concord. Dr. 
Holmes and Emerson are men of very different character, 
the one holding toa theory of humanity and life which 
the other rejects ; but there was between taem that fel- 
lowship which generous men of large gifts always have 
for each other, as wellas the accidental relationships 
which have already been noted. 

Dr. Holmes’s biography is not the ideal or final life of 
Emerson ; it isa delightful book and a valuable one, 
but it isin no sense a great work. The insight which 
penetrates fo the heart of Emerson’s genius we must still 
wait for, and, in all probability, wait for many a year 
yet. Indeed, such a life was not anticipated from the 
hand of Dr. Holmes, whose charming qualities and 
whose marked limitations were too well known to arouse 
expectations which were impossible oi fulfillment in his 
case. The student of Emerson will not find much that 
is newin this volume; he will come upon many de- 
tached criticisms of genuine insight, many striking and 
pointed sentences, much of freshness, beauty, and wit, 
but he will miss that deep and comprehensive concep- 
tion of the man which lays bare the secrets of his 
power. 

On the other hand,’ for purposes of general informa- 
tion about Emerson, Dr. Holmes has written an admi- 
rable book ; a book which gives one the gist of Emerson's 
entire work in prose and verse with great fulloess, with 
admirable form of condensation, and with fine literary 
tact and judgment. Taking all Emerson's works in 
turn, Dr. Holmes brings out clearly, by judicious quota- 
tion, the leading thought ; indeed, we recall no biography 
which so completely puts the substance of a great writ- 
er’s work into the possession of a reader who cannot 
know that work in its entirety at first hand. Sucha 
biography will win readers who would not have gone to 

) Ralph Waldo Emerson, By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.3.) 





Emerson directly, and will do much to spread abroad a 
very satisfactory report of the labor, the thought, and 
the experience of one of the noblest of modern men and 
one of the greatest of modern writers. We cannot do 
our readers a better service than by reprinting some pas- 
sages from this biography in which Dr. Holmes reports 
Emerson at first hand, either from his own knowledge 
or through the accounts of others : 

IN COLLEGE. 

Mr. John Lowell Gardner, a college classmate and 
lifelong friend of Mr. Emerson, has favored me with a 
letter which contains matters of interest concerning him 
never before given to the public. With his kind per- 
mission I have made some extracts and borrowed such 
facts as seemed especially worthy of note from his 
letter. 

“T may be said to know Emerson from the very 
beginning. A very low fence divided my father’s 
estate in Summer Street from the field in which I 
remember the old wooden parsonage to have existed ; 
but this field, when we were very young, was to be 
covered by Chauncey Place Church and by the brick 
houses on Summer Street. Where the family removed 
to I do not remember, but I always koew the boys— 
William, Ralph,» and perhaps Edward—and I again 
associated with Ralph at the Latin School, where we 
were instructed by Master Gould from 1815 to 1817, 
entering college in the latter year. 

“. . . Ihave no recollection of his relative rank as a 
scholar, but it was undoubtedly high, though not the 
highest. He never was idle or a lounger, nor did he 
ever engage in frivolous pursuits. I should say his 
conduct was absolutely faultless. It was impossible 
that there should be any feeling about him but of 
regard and affection. He had then the same manner 
and courtly hesitation in addressing you that you have 
known in him since. Still, he was not prominent in 
his class ; and, but for what all the world has known of 
him, his would not have been a conspicuous figure to 
his classmates in recalling college days. 

‘* The fact that we were almost the only Latin School 
fellows in the class, and the circumstance that he was 
slow during the Freshman year to form new acquaint- 
ances, brought us much together, and an intimacy 
arose which continued through our college life. We 
were in the habit of taking long strolls together, often 
stopping for repose at distant points, as at Mount 
Auburn, etc. . . . Emerson was not talkative ; he never 
spoke for effect ; his utterances were well weighed and 
very deliberately made; but there was a certain flash 
when he uttered anything that was more than usually 
worthy to be remembered. He was so universally 
amiable and complying that my evil spirit would some- 
times instigate me to take advantage of his gentleness 
and forbearance ; but nothing could disturb his equa- 
nimity. All that was wanting to render him an almost 
perfect character was a few harsher traits, and perhaps 
more masculine vigor. 

* On leaving college, our paths in life were so remote 
from each other that we met very infrequently. He 
soon became, as it were, public property, and I was 
engrossed for many years in my commercial undertak- 
ings. All his course of Jife is known to many survivors. 
I am inclined to believe he had a most liberal spirit. I 
remember that, some years since, when it was known 
that our classmate was reduced almost to absolute want 
by the war, in which he lost his two sons, Emerson 
exerted himself to raise a fund among his classmates 
for bis relief, and, there being very few possible sub- 
scribers, made what | considered a noble contribution ; 
and this, you may be sure, was not from any Southern 
sentiment on the part of Emerson. I send you here- 
with the two youthful productions of Emerson, of which 
I spoke to you some time since.” 


IN THE PULPIT. 

Mr. Ireland’s presentation of Emerson as he heard him 
in the Scotch pulpit shows that he was not less impress- 
ive and attractive before an audience of strangers than 
among his own countrymen and countrywomen : 

«On Sunday, the 18th of August, 1833, I heard him 
deliver a discourse in the Unitarian Chapel, Young 
Street, Edinburgh, and I remember distinctly the effect 
which it produced on his hearers. It is almost needless 
to say that nothing like it had ever been heard by them 
before, and many of them did not know what to make 
of it. The originality of his thoughts, the consummate 
beauty of the language in which they were clothed, the 
calm dignity of his bearing, the absence of all oratorical 
effort, and the singular directness and simplicity of his 
manner, free from the least shadow of dogmatic assump- 
tion, made a deep impression on me. Not long before 
this I had listened to a wonderful sermon by Dr. Chal- 
mers, whose force and energy, and vehement, but rather 
turgid, eloquence carried, for the moment, all before 
them ; his audience becoming like clay in the hands of 
the potter, But I must confess that the pregnant 
thoughts and serene self-possession of the young Boston 
minister had a greater charm for me than al! the rhetor- 
ica] splendors of Chalmers. His voice was the sweetest, 





the most winning and penetrating, of any I ever heard ; 
nothing like it have I listened to since. 
‘That music in our hearts we bore 
Long after it was heard no more.’ ”’ 

Mr. George Gilfillan speaks of ‘the solemnity of his 
manner, and the earnest thought pervaling his dis 
course, 

As to the effect of his preaching on his American audi 
ences, I tind the following evidence in Mr. Cooke's dili 
gently gathered collections. Mr, Sanborn says : 

“His pulpit eloquence was singularly attractive, 
though by no means equally so to all persons. In 1829, 
before the two friends had met, Bronson Alcott heard 
him preach in Dr. Channing’s church on ‘The Univer- 
sality of the Moral Sentiment,’ and was struck, as he 
said, with the youth of the preacher, the beauty of his 
elocution, and the direct and sincere manner in which 
he addressed his hearers.” 

Mr. Charles Congdon, of New Bedford, well known 
as a popular writer, gives the following account of Em- 
erson’s preaching in his ‘‘ Reminiscences.” I borrow the 
quotation from Mr, Conway : 

‘*One day there came into our pulpit the most gra- 
cious of mortals, with a face all benignity, who gave out 
the first hymn and made the first prayer as an angel 
might have read and prayed. Our choir was a pretty 
good one, but its best was coarse and discordant after 
Emerson’s voice. I remember of the sermon only that 
it had an indefinite charm of simplicity and wisdom, 
with occasional i!!ustrations from nature. which were 
about the most delicate and dainty things of the kind 
which I had ever heard. I could understand them, if 
not the fresh philosophical noveities of the discourse.” 

IN OLD AGE. 

One of the later glimpses we have of Emerson is that 
preserved in the journal of Mr. Whitman, who visited 
Concord in the autumn of 1881. Mr. Ireland gives a 
long extract from this journal, from which I take the 
following : 

‘“‘On entering he had spoken briefly, easily, and po 
litely to several of the company, then settled himself in 
his chair, atrifle pushed back, and, though a listener 
and apparently an alert one, remained silent through the 
whole talk and discussion. And so there Emerson sat, 
and | looking at him. A good color in his face, eyes 
clear, and the well-known expression of sweetness, and 
the old clear-pecring aspect quite the same.” 

Mr. Whitman met him again the next day, Sunday, 
September 18, and records: 

‘* As just said, a healthy color in his cheeks, and good 
light in the eyes, cheery expression, and just the amount 
of talking that best suited ; namely, a word or short 
phrase only where needed, and almost always with a 
smile.” 

Dr. Le Baron Russell writes to me of Emerson at a 
still later period : 

“One incident I will mention which occurred at my last 
visit to Emerson, only a few months before his death. I 
went, by Mrs. Emerson's request, to pass a Sundey at 
their house at Concord, towards the end of June, His 
memory had been failing for some time, and his mind, 
as you know, was clouded, but the old charm of his 
voice and manner had never left him. On the morning 
after my arrival Mrs. Emerson took us into the garden 
to see the beautiful roses in which she took great delight. 
One red rose of most brilliant color she called our atten- 
tion to especially ; its ‘hue’ was so truly ‘angry and 
brave’ that I involuntarily repeated Herbert’s line, 

‘ Bid the rash gazer wipe his eye,’ 
from the verses which Emerson had first repeated to me 
so long ago. Emerson looked at the rose admiringly, 
and then, as if by a sudden impulse, lifted hishat gently, 
and said, with a low bow, ‘I take off my hat to it.’” 

Once a poet, always a poet. It was the same rever- 
ence for the beautiful that he has shown in the same 
way in his younger days on entering the wood, as 
Governor Rice nas told us the story, given in an earlier 
chapter. 

I do not remember Emerson's last time of attendance 
at the ‘‘ Saturday Club,” but I recollect that he came 
after the trouble in finding words had become well 
marked. ‘‘ My memory hides itself,” he said. The 
last time I saw him living was at Longfellow’s funeral. 
I was sitting opposite to him when he rose, and, going to 
the side of the coffin, looked intently upon the face of the 
dead poet. A few minutes later he rose again and looked 
once more on the familiar features, not apparently re- 
membering that he had just done so. Mr. Conway re- 
ports that he said to a friend near him, ‘ That gentle- 
man was a sweet, beautiful soul, and I have entirely 
forgotten his name.” 

PERSONALITY AND HABITS. 

Emerson’s personal appearance was that of a scholar, 
the descendant of scholars. He was tall and slender, 
with the complexion which is bred in the alcove and not 
in the open air. He used to tell his son Edward that he 
measured six feet in his shoes, but his son thinks he 
could hardly have straightened himself to that height 
in his later years, He was very light for a man of his 
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stature. 
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He got on the scales at Cheyenne, on his trp to | | of the King ; the protector of Rosamund against the hate | 
California, comparing his weight with that of alady of the | of Queen Eleanor; a statesman whose duty is first to | 


party. A little while afterward he asked of his fellow- | his King and afterwards to his conscience. Transferred 


traveler, Professor Thayer, ‘‘ How much did I weigh ?” | 


from the Lord Chancellcrship to the great position of 


‘A hundred and forty.” ‘‘ Yes, yes, a hundred and forty | Archbishop of Canterbury, Becket’s whole character un- 


anda half! That half 1 prize; it is an index of better | 
things |” 

Emerson's head was not such as Schopenhauer in- | 
sists upon for a philosopher. He wore a hat measuring 
six and seven-eighths on the cephalometer used by hat- 
ters, which is equivalent to twenty-one inches and a 
quarter of circumference. The average size is from 
seven to seven and an eighth, so that his head was quite | 
small in that dimension. 
lofty, almost symmetrical, and of more nearly equal 
breadth in its anterior and posterior regions than many 
or most heads. 

His shoulders sloped so much as to be commented 
upon for this peculiarity by Mr. Gilfillan, and, like 
“‘ Ammon’s great son,” he carried one shoulder a little 
higher than the other. His face was thin, his nose 
somewhat accipitrine, casting a broad shadow ; his 
mouth rather wide, well formed and well closed, carry- 
ing a question and an assertion curves ; the lower lip a 
little promiaent, the chin shapely and firm, as becomes 
the corner-stone of the countenance. His expression 
was calm, sedate, kindly, with that look of refincment, 
centering about the lips, which is rarely found in the 
male New Enylander, unless the family features have 
been for two of three cultivated generations the battle- 
field and the playground of varied thoughts and com- 
plex emotions as well as the sensuous and nutritive port 
of entry. Thewhole look was irradiated by an ever- 
active, inquiring intelligence. His manner was noble 
and gracious. Few of our fellow-countrymen have had 
larger opportunities of seeing distinguished personages 
than our present minister at the Court of St. James. In 
a recent letter to myself, which I trust Mr. Lowell will 
pardon my quoting, he says of Emerson : 

“There was a majesty about him beyond all other 
men I have known, and he habitually dwelt in that 
ampler and diviner air to which most of us, if ever, only | 
rise in spurts.” 

From members of his own immediate family I bave 
derived some particulars relating to his personality and 
habits which are deserving of record. 





His hair was brown, quite fine, and, till he was fifty, 
very thick. His eyes were of the “strongest and | 
brightest blue.” The member of the family who tells | 
me this says : 

‘My sister and I have looked for many years to. see | 
whether any one else had such absolutely blue eyes, and 
have never found them except in sea-captains. I have 
seen three sea-captains who had them.” 

He was not insensible to music, but his gift in that 
direction was very limited, if we may judge from this 
family story. When he was in college, and the singing- 
master was gathering his pupils, Emerson presented 
himeelf, intending to learn to sing. The master received 
him, and when his turn came, said to him, ‘‘ Chord !” 
‘*What ?” said Emerson. ‘‘ Chord! chord ! I tell you,” 
repeated the master. ‘‘I don’t know what you mean,” 
sald Emerson. ‘‘ Why, sing! Sing a note.” ‘So I 
made some kind of a noise, and the singing- master said, 
‘That will do, sir. You need not come again.’’ 


TENNYSON’ S BECKET. , 


Tennyson’s latest venture in the difficult field of dra- 
matic writing is in some respects the most successful, 
certainly the most interesting, he has yet made. The 
character and career of Becket are extremely strong in 
what a play-writer would call dramatic points and situa- 
tions. The striking and impressive contrasts between 
Becket the Chancellor and Becket the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, between Becket the man of profound ec- 
clesiastical convictions and Henry the Second, the tur- 
bulent, bluff pleasure-lover and sturdy English king, 
afford the very best material for dramatic treatment, and 
amuch weaker man than the Poet Laureate could not 
have failed to work out from such material a drama of 
more than passing interest. The reader of this book, if 
he has been a student of Tennyson, will lay it down 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and disappoint- 
ment. He will not fail to discover in it felicities of ex- 
pression which will recall the poet of the ‘‘Idyls of the 
King.” On the other hand, he will be conscious of a 
certain failure to combine and fuse the materials of the 
drama into a harmonious whole. 

The pathos and the tenderness of the play have been 
very strikingly increased by the exercise of a poetic li- 
cense on the part of the Poet Laureate, which only the 
rigid historian will criticise ; there is probably very little 
historical foundation for the intimate relationship into 
which Becket and Rosamund are thrown in this drama, 
and yet out of that relationship spring the most {idyllic 
and pathetic passages in the work. Becket appears in 
the beginning as the intimate friend and boon companion 


1 Becket. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. (London: Macmillan & 





Co, $1.80.) 


dergoes transformation. He severs his relations with 
the King, assumes an authority more far-reaching than 


that of the King himself, and more arrogantly asserted. | 


He identifies himself with the most extreme conceptions 
of ecclesiastical authority and of the relation of the 


| Church of Rome to the English King and people. The | 


breach between Becket and the King, which follows as 
a matter of course, the falling away of his friends, the 


It was long and narrow, but | | cowardice and sycophancy of the other churchmen of | 


his day, are very dramatically set forth. 
Through this somber movement of tragedy, deepening 
always to its inevitable close, the love of Henry for Ros- 


amund runs like a golden thread, upon which are strung | 


occasional lines of exquisite beauty, and more than one 
lyric which recalls the songs in the ‘‘ Princess.” These 
lines, for instance, recall Tennyson at his best : 


Duet. 


1. Is it the wind of the dawn that I hear in the pine over- | 


head ? 


2, No; but the voice of the deep as it hollows tho cliffs of | 


the land. 

1. Is there a voice coming up with the voice of the deep 
from the strand, 

One coming up with a song in the flush of the glimmering 
red ? 9 

2. Love that is born of the deep coming up with the sun 
from the sea, 

1. Love that can shape or can shatter a life till the life 
shall have fled ? 

2. Nay, let us welcome him, Love that can lift up a life 
from the dead. 

1. Keep him away from the lone little isle. 
us be. 

2. Nay, let him make it his own, let him reign in it—he, it 
is he, 


Let us be, let 


Love that is born of the deep coming up with the sun | 


from the sea. 


One of the most dramatic scenes in the play is the 
meeting between Rosamund and Queen Eleanor, when 
the latter has penetrated the mystery of the labyrinth, 
and, dagger in hand, confronts her rival face to face ; 
only the timely appearance of Becket on the scene saves 
the life of the King’s favorite. The death of the Arch- 
bishop in his own cathedral is depicted with great dra- 
matic power, and, whatever defects one may discover in 
the play, it is certain that Tennyson has nowhere else 
displayed the dramatic faculty in such a masterly fash- 
ion. The defect of the play is a certain vagueness and 
lack of clear, vigorous treatment of the various charac- 
ters, which at times obscure the central and command- 
ing figure of the Archbishop, and leave upon the reader 
the impression of a momentsry weakness on the part of 
the dramatist. After all deductions are made, however, 
“ Becket” remains a permanent possession in English 
literature. 


BOOKS OF ‘THE WEEK. 


D. Appleton & Co. send us Arthur MacArthur's Zducation 
in Relation to Manual Industry, a book of very timely inter- 
est; Mrs. H. M. Plunkett’s Women, Plumbers, and Doctors is 
an essay in the line of household ‘sanitation, and contains a 
good deal of practical information on very important sub- 
jects ; Deldee; or, the Iron Hand, is a new story by the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ House on{the Marsh,’’ a novel which has had a 
great sale, and was certainly an extremely clever piece of 
work ; numbers eight and nine complete the publication of 
Admiral Porter’s Allan Dave and Robert Le Diable, of which 
we shall take occasion to speak more at length hereafter.—— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons issue President Porter’s Llements of 
Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical; George M. Rawlin- 
son’s Egypt and Babylon, from Sacred and Profane Sources, a 
little book in which he takes up consecutively every refer- 
ence to Egypt and Babylon in the Old Testament, elucidat- 
ingand filling out the Scriptural accounts from profane 
sources ; a new edition of Marion Harland’s Zve’s Daughters ; 
or, Common Sense for Maid, Wife, and Mother.——Phillips & 
Hunt (New York) send us the Handbook of Bible Biography, by 
the Rey. C. R. Barnes, giving a brief, compact account of all 
persons spoken of in the Old and New Testament.—— Bible 
Work at Home and Abroad (New York: Cassell & Co.) is a 
record of the work of Bible women and nurses, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—George Augustus Sala is in this country on a lecturing 
tour. 

—E. H. Coleridge is preparing a biography of his grand- 
father, the poet and philosopher. 

—Mr. Eugene Schuyler has returned home after a six 
years’ residence in Europe and the East. 

—Five hundred and eighty thousand of the Christmas 
number of the ‘‘ London Graphic’’ were sold. 

—The Hibbert lectures for 1886 are to be delivered by 
Professor Rhys, of Oxford, on ‘‘ Celtic Heathenism.”’ 

—Mr. Hamerton’s magnificent new volume, ‘ Land- 
scape,’’is published in two styles by Macmillan & Co. 

—Howard Gannett (Boston) has sent us ‘‘ Notes on the 
Lessons of 1885,’’ prepared by Professor Ezra P. Gould. 

—Mr. Froude is making the tour of the world, and will 
return home by the way of San Francisco and New York. 

—The well-known Nihilist writer, Stepnijak, has written a 


new book, ‘‘ Under the Czars,”’ 
will appear in March. 

—A new volume of poems of Mr. Andrew Lang will be 
entitled ‘‘ Rhymes a la Mode.”’ 

—Mr. Buckstan Forman will edit, and Mr. Marray will 
publish, a new edition of Byron’s works in England, 

—The death of Markievich, a popular Russian novelist, 
occurred at St. Petersburg on the last day of November. 

—R. Worthington is getting ready to publish a new edi 


the first volume of which 


| tion of the “ Arabian Nights,” translated by John Payne. 


—The same publishers have issued Elizabeth A. Turner's 
‘Stories for Young Children,’’ from six to eight years of 
age. 

—The ‘Literary World’’ of December 27 contains its 
usual full and interesting general survey of the world’s lit- 
erature for the closing year. 

—{n the binding of the centenary edition of Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,’ chocolate and butf, the colors of John- 
son’s coat and waistcoat, have been used. 

—A half-penny weekly paper has just been started in Lon- 
don, devoted to the teaching of socialism. Henry George, 
Miss Helen Taylor, and Michael Davitt are to be its managers 
and editors. 
| -—Mr. Browning’s latest voiume of poems, “ Ferishtah’s 
| Fancies,’’ has reached a second edition in England—a fact 
which shows that sound taste for good English verse has 
| by no means died out. 

—One hundred and ninety thousand of Mr. Conway’s 
| latest novel, ‘‘ Dark Days,” were sold in the month of No- 
| vember. The title may apply well to the book, but is decid- 
| edly inapt in reference to the writer. 
| —The beautiful Van Laun edition of La Bruyere’s “ Char- 
acters,” recently published in England, has been almost 
totally destroyed by fire. The volume was printed from 
type, ani cannot be reproduced. 

—The ‘‘ Book Buyer’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) has com- 
pleted its first volume, and is sending out an index, which 
may be bound with its twelve numbers, thus making a 
fairly complete literary record for 1885. 

—Mr. Charles Howard Shinn, who is rapidly becoming 
known as a very careful and promising writer, will shortly 
publisk, through Charles Scribner’s Sons, a book on 
‘“*Mining Camps: a Study in American Frontier Govern- 
ment.”’ 

—A ‘‘ Life of James Hogg,’ by his daughter, Mrs. Gard- 
ner, will shortly be published in England, and will contain, 
among other interesting matter, a number of unpublished 
letters from Scott, Southey, and other prominent literary 
men. 

—Alice Wellington Rollins contributes to the * Critic ’ of 
January 3 areadable article on ‘‘ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in Beacon Street.’’ The same paper contains a strong 
article on ‘‘Sonl and Body in Art,” by Mr. Christopher P. 
Cranch. 

—With its January issue ‘‘ Scandinavia” (Chicago) enters 
upon its second year. It is a journal admirably printed and 
well edited, containing a great deal of information of in- 
terest not only to Scandinavians, but to American readers 
| as well. 

—A very interesting announcement is made by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, who purpose to bring out a series of books 
edited by Mr. E. T. Mason, and following the general pian 
of the popular “‘ Bric-’ Brac Series.’’ The new series will 
contain four volumes, and discuss twenty-seven authors, 
under the general title of ‘“‘ Personal Studies of British 
Authors.”’ 

—The February number of the ‘“‘ Magazine of Art’’ will 
have for its frontispiece a fac-simile reproduction, in two 
colors, of a portrait of the beautiful Lady Maria Walde- 
grave. A portrait of greater contemporary interest in this 
number will be that of Mr. Elihu Vedder, with a biograph- 
ical sketch of that distinguished artist, by Miss A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Cosmo Monkhouse, Helen Zimmern, and F. 
Mabel Robinson will be among the other contributors to 
this number. 

—* Morley’s Universal Library,’ the admirable selection 
from the classic of the world, now in conrse of publication 
by George Routledge & Sons(London and New York), re 
cently received a number of important additions, including 
Chapman’s translation of the ‘Iliad,’ ‘* Medieval Tales,” 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides,’’ Coleridge’s ‘‘Table Talk,’’ Boc- 
caccio’s ‘‘ Decameron,’’ and Sterne’s ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.’’ 
The last two books have been expurgated so as to be harm- 
less for family reading. 

—Some interesting facts are announced in connection with 
the new edition of Gray which A. C. Armstrong & Son will 
soon publish. Mr. Gosse set to work to find works of Gray 
which he knew were in existence somewhere. After finding 
a collection of his letters in the British Museum, he visited 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where Gray was educated. 
Here he found three folio volumes of MSS. originally the 
property of Gray, and among these the original draft of 
the ‘* Elegy,’’ and a large number of other poems never 
before heard of. These writings include annotations and 
translations of Latin authors which are very fine, especially 
a trarslation of one of Propertius’s Elegies. 

—The January number of the “ English Illustrated Maga- 
zine’’ (Macmillan & Co.) is unusually interesting. The ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Country,’’ by Rose Kingsley, is 
very pleasant reading, to say nothing of the excellent illus- 
trations which accompany it. The ‘ Dramatic Outlook,” 
by H. A. Jones, is also notably good. In the direction of 
continued stories Mr. Wilkie Collins contributes the first 
number of a new novel, and W. E. Norris the concluding 
number to one of his characteristic tales. Hugh Conway’s 
story, “‘ A Family Affair,’’ deepens in interest, and reveals a 
solidity of power which one hardly expected from the read- 
ing of ‘‘ Called Back”? and ‘‘ Dark Days.’’’ It leads one to 
hope that there isin this novelist the making of a strong 
story writer in the line of character drawing. as well as the 
evolution of plot and incident, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


T has always seemed to the writer that one of the 
most hopeful signs of progress that a musical dic 
tator could look for, in the community over which he 
might preside, would be the warmth of appreciation with 
which his audiences might receive the songs of two of,the 
greatest song-writers whom the world has ever known— 
Schumann and Schubert. As, in literature, the writings 
of Walter Savage Landor have been called ‘‘ poetry for 
poets,” so in music, to a certain extent, it seems to us 
that the song-cycles of Schumann and Schubert might, 
with much;truth, be called music for musicians. It is 
inevitable that a true musician should regard them as a 
sort of lyric creed. This being so, it argues a very high 
degree of cultivation on the part of a miscellaneous au- 
dience when these songs are received with as great ap- 
preciation as any other number of a particularly inter- 
esting programme. This was the case at a recent 
symphony concert in this city, when one of the German | 
artists now singing at the new opera-house sang a triad 
of songs of which two were respectively by Schumann 
and Schubert. To be sure, this was an uncommonly 
rare opportunity, for it is not every artist who can sing 
these songs. This artist, however, Herr Staudigl, did 
sing them so faultlessly and so artistically that no one 
heard him who did not sigh regretfully and wish that 
there might be more of such songs and such singing at 
these concerts. 


By the way, speaking of Schumann recalls to 
mind what seems very like a misstatement on the 
part of the latest contributors to the ‘Great Musician 
Series ” now being published by Scribner & Welford. 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, who has just published the 
volume on Schumann, makes the statement, in the course 
of his narrative, that ‘‘ nothing but songs were com- 
posed in the year of Schumann's marriage, and none of 
the greatest and famous songs date from any other year.” 
The latter clause of the statement is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, but the first declaration would strike a careful 
reviewer as somewhat misleading, when so trustworthy 
a historian as Von Wasielwski says that “in 1841,” 
(Schumann was married so late as September, 1840) 
‘he entered a new phase of development as a composer ; 
he returned to instrumental music, but in another spirit. 
While his former works had generally resembled the 
sonata in form, he now grasped the symphonic elements, 
and showed himself devoted and industrious in this 
form of instrumental music. . . . His surprising suc- 
cess is shown by the first work composed under these 
circumstances, the B-flat major symphony, op. 38. 
It heads a list of instrumental compositions which, in | 
their masterly proportions, are incontestably the most 
valuable and enjoyable of his works. While, strictly 
speaking, Mr. Fuller Maitland’s statement may be liter- 
ally true, it is misleading in that the reader is somewhat 
confused as to the exact span of time referred to as ‘‘ the 
year of Schumann’s marriage.” The symphony in ques- 
tion is one of the most beautiful of the four which he 
composed, and has been called the Spring Symphony, 
with reference not only literally to the time of its com- | 
position, but also, figuratively, to the spring-time of the | 
arlist’s wedded life. 


The forces of the German artists now before the New | 
York public, under Dr. Danrosch’s direction, were 
strengthened last week by the arrival from Europe of | 


Mme. Amalia Friedrich Materna, whose name is already |, 


familiar to the music-lovers of this country. At this | 
writing the famous singer has appeared twice—the first | 
night in ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” the second in “‘The Hugue- | 
nots.” The representations given by the company be- | 
fore her arrival were very satisfactory, and above the | 
standard which has been set by the lower house in | 
Fourteenth Street, but her coming has been, so to speak, | 
the crowning of the feast, and for the remainder of the | 
season there will be even richer treats for music-lovers | 
than they have had heretofore. 


| There were a few wintry days in December, yet at 


A more significant fact, even, than that Oscar Wilde 
himself has discarded the traditional apparel of the zs- 
thete, is that which we learn through an account of the 
recent opening in London of the Gainsborough collec- | 
tion of pictures. Says the veracious chronicler of that | 
event : ‘‘ The private view on Wednesday was remarka- 
ble for the almost total disappearance of «xsthetic ab- 
surdities of eostume.” It signifies more for a class to 
disown absurdity than for an individual todo so. The 
sign is that common sense and good taste will again pre- 
vail where they have waxed and waned. 

Ye greenery-yallery men, 
Ye limp, lackadaisical maids, 
Thanks for your season of farce : 
Now skip to the land of shades ! 





This collection of Gainsborough pictures is declared, 
by the way, to be a really superbexhibition. The great 
artist’s best-known masterpieces, and many gems hith- 
erto undiscovered, numbering in all 216 pictures, are 
here gathered together, and their power and variety 


astonish those critics even who are most familiar with | distance you do not mind much, and togoto a further 

| Gainsborough’s work. Onemay talk as positively asone | point youcan hail a carriage from your door and ride 

| wishes of the uselessness of art-students going abroad | anywhere in town for five or ten cents. 
to study, and of tne necessity of patronizing home insti-| The North German climate is acknowledged to be 
tutions, but there is, after all, a certain culture and rainy, and the skies gray. The difficulties are the same 
breadth to be obtained by the contemplation und study | in Berlin aod Leipsic. When there is sunshine it may 
of such exhibitions as this, that we cannot yet offer to | be more easily obtained in Dresden than in larger cities, 
our home students. We have made a beginning, how- as Berlin and Paris, where one must climb high for the 
ever, in the Watts collection now being shown at the sun. Our rooms were up only one flight of stairs, and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, but that is only a begin- | through the windows on a large, pleasant court we 


| the kind has just come to the public notice in England, 


| tages in all lines of painting, and such opportunities for 


| walked home slowly, enjoying the spring-like air. By 


ning, and may signify nothing more than a chance ex- | 


hibition, the repetition of which may be doubted. | 


When critics are themselves detected in error it is | 
always a sweet morsel for the tongues of their victims. | 
Two individuals, at least, of this formidable craft have | 
of late put their feet into as hot water as they can well | 
bear, and doubtless will be glad to be well out of their 
disgruntlement. One instance was of recent occurrence 
here in New York, when a critic severely handled Mr. | 
Wm. Hamilton Gibson for the poor qualities in a wood 
engraving of a design of hisin a prominent holiday 
book. The artist allowed the critic to vent his ill 
nature to the top of his bent, and then quietly set him by 
the ears, by publishing a letter declaring the wood 
engraving to be no wood engraving at all, but a particu- 
larly good process reproduction. The second affair of 





and is even more extraordinary than the first. Mr. P. 
G. Hamerton has been recently preparing, though he | 
has not yet published, a work on Jandscape, from which, 
aftersome consideration, he withbeld an etching of his 
own, which he had some idea of inserting. His original 


| intention appeared in a publisher's advertisement, which 


acritic in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) ‘‘ Union” used as the 
basis of his review. ‘‘ Mr. Hamerton,”’ said Sir Critic, 
“himself tries his hand again at the needle, with as 
little success, it must be confessed, as usual. Though | 
Mr. Hamerton knows so much and writes so delightfully 
upon art matters, and particularly on etching, he is one 
of the worst etchers we have ever known.” Fancy the 
feelings of the maligned artist-author on reading the 
above! On the whole, however, we would prefer to 
have our soul torn by Ais feelings than by those of Sir 
Critic of the Brooklyn ‘‘Union” when he comes to 
read Mr. Hamerton’s very dignified letter in the 
‘** Nation ” for January 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
IN BEHALF OF DRESDEN. 
Editors of The Christian Union : 
5 Lam a true lover of Dresden, the request in your 
paper of November 27 for testimonies concern- 
ing that city appeals to me. 

My mother, brother, and I returned last spring from 
Europe, where we had spent a year, remaining in Dres- 
den from September 8, 1883, to April 1, 1884. We 
wished to study German, art, and music, and as all our 
traveled friends united in urging us to locate in this 
Saxon city, there was no question in our minds as to 
where we should spend the winter. We found excel- 
lent teachers in German and music, the best of advan- 


hearing the finest music as keep one who is devoted to 
harmonies in the very esctasy of happiness. As to the 
value of the gallery all are posted; but few who have 
not spent hours or days within its walls can appreciate 
its real attractions, 

Most of the pensions are good and reasonable. One 
may have as much or as little society as desired. When 
away from the native land it is very pleasant to meet 
with Americans, or to study the characters of the people 
of other nations. 

I fear the writer of the article quoted about Dresden 
must have been suffering from homesickness or the 
blues. To a resident of Chicago the winter seemed 
miki ; much of the time my brother wore no overcoat. 


that time the Altmarkt and other squares were covered 
with men and women holding a Christmas market for 
the peasants. The weathe: did not prevent them from 
spending the entire day in their rough, open shanties 
without fire. There was no frost on the windows 
throughout the season. We had snow a few times, but 
it melted, giving us only two or three short winter 
scenes. There was ice on the edges of the Elbe fora 
time, and cakes of ice floating down the river, The 
season of skating-rinks was short. In early March we 
made an excursion about three miles up the river to 
Loschwitz in a steamer, remaining on the deck. We 


the end of the month several varieties of wildflowers 
were found, 

The rain is certainly disagreeable. It seldom rains 
hard, as in this country. Indeed, we felt that the ele- 
ments were giving us a new lesson as we watched the 
pouring torrents from our hotel windows on arriving in 
New York. It drizzles in Saxony, part of the day, 


treacherous. 
| cholera whenever it has raged on the Continent, even 





or all day, for an unusual length of time ; going a short 


caught all the morning sunshine. 

Dresden is called a very healthy city ; we were told 
several times that a case of cholera had never been 
known there. The water is pure; we used it unfiltered 
with safety over half a year. 

There was a wind-storm that continued for several 
days, reminding us of some of our gales in March, but 
aside from this I remember very little about the winds. 

If this lady wishes to visit Europe to show her 
daughter beautiful climate, Southern France will doubt- 
less suit her best. If she wishes fine advantages in 
school, German, and the arts ; the best culture in a taste 
for the works of the old masters ; a dear, comfortable old 
city, giving one the delicious sensation of ‘‘ being abroad ;” 
also a very happy year to live and remember, let her 
not fail to locate in Dresden. F. 


Editor Christian Union: 

I have lived eight years in Dresden, following eight 
years of residence in New York, and am greatly aston- 
ished at the statement of a traveler whoze letter on the 
subject of the Dresden climate appears in your issue of 
November 27. To state facts, winter cold and summer 
heat very seldom approach the extremes known in New 
York. We generally have no sleighing, and but a few 
days’ skating (on the artificial ponds) ; the river is some- 
times frozen over at this point ; oftener half filled with 
fleating ice from Bohemia. It ds dull, cloudy, and 
smoky during a large part of the winter ; although last 
winter, the one spoken of by the correspondent, was 
bright, reminding one of the ‘‘ lovely sunshine” of New 
York winters, without their severe cold. There were as 
many clear days as 1 ever saw in New York in the win- 
ter months. And the river was not frozen. 

I protest against the absurb inference of ‘‘G. L.,” who 
says that ‘‘ such a place would be especially open to the 
attack of cholera and other epidemics.” Inferences are 
As a fact, Dresdem has been exempt from 


when it approached so nearas Berlin and Leipsic. There 
is a Gothic fountain in the Post Platz commemorating 
this fact. Dresden is now full of American and other 
travelers who have not dared go to Italy or Paris this 
season. As to winds, I have not found them worse 
thanin New York, and not nearly so trying es in Bos- 
ton. For comparison on this side, Vienna and Munich 
are much worse. Northern Europe has a gloomy cli- 
mate; not that of Italy, or of our Eastern and Middle 
States. In Dresden the burning of soft coal makes the 
walls black, and the local smoke-cloud lies heavy and 
low when the airislight. Butit is never half as bad 
as London. Dresden {s a delightful place of sojourn for 
all those who have any natural sunshine in their own 
selves, and who wish good schools, the best music, an 
art gallory of the first rank (warmed in winter, as some 
are not), a beautiful suburban country forexcursions and 
vacation time, and a generally well-ordered, cleanly, 
healthy city. C. W 
DRESDEN, Saxony. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER.—A SUGGESTION. 

Is not a change as to the time of the observance of the 
Week of Prayer to be desired ? Should it not begin on 
the last Sunday of the old year, rather than on the first 
Sunday of the new? As now arranged, the close of the old 
year and the beginning of the new are well nigh lost in 
the Week of Prayer. The serious feelings connected 
with this time are frequently almost dissipated before 
the Week of Prayer begins. This year the religious 
services began on January 4; often they commence 
considerably later. Should the Week of Prayer, on the 
other hand, be inaugurated as suggested, advantage 
would be taken of all those tender, solemn feelings 
awakened by the flight of the old year and the advent 
of a new. A series of beautiful, impressive religious 
services might be arranged, leading up, in a climatic 
kind of way, to the close of the old year and the begin- 
ning of the new. Religious services, too, would then be 
held during the very moments of the vanishing of one 
year and the dawning of another. Should Christmas 
fall on Sunday, there would be the still further advan- 
tage of having both Christmas and New Year religiously 
observed. If the objection be made that New Year is 
with many a day of social festivity, it may be replied 
that a more religious character should be given to the 
day, and that the religious services might be easily ar- 
ranged so as not to interfere with any iegitimate social 
enjoyment. As to the so-called New Years ‘‘ watch- 





meetings” of our Methodist brethren, and others, these 
also need not interfere with the other services. ht . 
not the Evangelical Alliance profitably take a hint in this 
J, SEWALL, JR, 


direction ? 
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ORIGIN OF THE POSTAL CUR- 
RENCY. 


In one of his Washington letters Ben. 
Perley Poore tells how the postal cur- 
rency, which was the ‘“‘change” of war 
times and until silver coin came into use 
again, was thought of. It was the inven- 
tion of General Spinner, who has repre- 
sented the Syracuse district of New York 
in Congress, and had been appointed 
Treasurer of the United States by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Small change had vanished, 
and in buying a dinner in the market 
change had to be taken in beets, cabbages, 
potatoes, and what not. General Spinner 
was constantly appealed to from all quar- 
ters to do something to supply the demand 
for small change. He had no Jaw under 
which he could act, but after buying a 
half dollar’s worth of apples several times, 
and receiving for his dollar, in change, 
more or less different kinds of produce, he 
began to cast around for a substitute for 
small change. 

In his dilemma he bethought himself of 
the postage stamp. He sent down to the 
post-office department and purchased a, 
quantity of stamps. He then ordered up 
a package of the paper upen which Gov- 
ernment securities were printed. He cut 
the paper into various sizes. On the pieces 
he pasted stamps to represent different 
amounts. He thus initiated a substitute 
for fractional silver. This was not, how- 
ever, a Government transaction in any 
sense ; it could not be. General Spinner 
distributed his improvised currency among 
the clerks of the department. They 
took it readily, and the trade followed 
readily, 

The idea spread ; the postage stamps, 
either detached or pasted upon a piece of 
paper, became the medium of small ex- 
change. It was dubbed ‘postal curren- 
cy.” From this General Spinner got his 
idea of the fractional currency, and went 
before Congress with it. That body read- 
ily adopted it, and but a short time after 
General Spinner had begun pasting opera- 
tions, a law was on the statute book pro- 
viding for the issue of the fractional cur- 
rency which became so popular. The fac- 
simile of postage stamps was put on each 
piece of currency, and for a long time it 
was known as “postal currency.” An 
enormous amount never was presented for 
redemption, and the Government was con- 
sequently the gainer. 








A COLONIAL MICROCOSM. 


England’s smallest colony is thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary as once a small 
inferno, but now a little Polynesian para- 
dise : 

‘‘Every time a vessel touches at our 
smallest and happiest colony, Pitcairn's 
Island, public attention gives a passing 
glance at the curious little insular world of 
the Pacific. They seem to want nothing 
but newspapers. Happy people! They 
are now 150 persons, and are likely to 
send a fourth overflow to Norfolk Island. 


a coincidence that might invite the wit of 
& punster, the population of Pitcairn’s 
Island sprang from old Adams, the peni- 
tent survivor of the ‘‘ Bounty” mulineers . 
By a strange coincidence, too, the muti- 
neers were led by a man named Christian. 
In six years’ time the Pitcairners wil] 
celebrate their centenary. In morality and 
piety this little Britannico-Tahitian colony 
is a model of purity and happiness to be 
seen nowhere else on earth. They have 
no care about the great outer world, and 
have a perfect government of their own, 
which superintends everything, composing 
even the hyiwns for the school children 
and the programme of the dances, of which 
the people are passionately fond. Yet 
this community began with a dreadful 
decade of blood and murder. The island 
Was a small inferno hefore it became a 
little paradise in Polynesia. It is devoutly 
‘o be wished that the vast community of a 
larger island were as peaceful, as simple, 





and as contented as the Pitcairn Island ers.” | rarap 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I. 


Education in Relation to 
Manual Industry. 


By Arruur MacArtuvr. One yol., 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Itis belleved that a system of rudimental set: | 
ence and manual artcan be adapted to the usual | 
methods of instruction; and, although the teaching | 
of particular trades is ‘neither destrable nor prac- 
tical in school-life, yet the time has now arrived | 
when education should give the children — | 

knowledge in those general principles bey tee rela 
to the trades and arts that ure destined 

the business of their subsequent life, no pate 
from Preface. 


Il. 
Women, Plumbers, and Doc- 


tors ; 

Or, HOUSEHOLD SANITAT ON. By Mrs. 
H. M. Piunxerr. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

The object of the volume is to show fame 4 aged 
and plumbers do their whole san ~~~ 

will comparativel i little occasion for The a 
ices of the doctors. The volume is fully ill usteated, | 
and will prove a trustworthy, guide to all 


holders in the practical application of canbe | 
sclence, 


Ill. 


Deldee ; or, The Iron Hand. ! 


A NOVEL. By the author of ‘‘The House on | 
the Marsh,” 
12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 
“The House on the Marsh” has been one of the | 
most widely read of recent novels, and in this new 
work the author ae the same power in the 


of acomy d plot and in the rela- 
tion of dramatic 1 incidents, 


IV. 





Allan Dare and Robert le 


Diable.--Parts VIII. and IX. 


ay Porter’s remarkable novel is now 
plete, 
double number, Price, 0 eents. Preceding 

2% cent: each, The work somapiex” in two volumes, 
paper, is. ow ready. Price. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work will be | 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New a 


New Books lor Young People. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lapr | 


CaLLcoTT. With 36 Illustrations. Elegantly | 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving tn con- 
cise and easy language all the essential facts of | 


English History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE, On the plan 





and “At the World’s Mercy.” bs 


com 
Parts VIII. and LX. being issued together as a | 


NEW STORIES BY EMMA MARSHALL. 


In the East Country 


| WITH SIR THOMAS BROWNE, KT. 
Physician and Philosopher of the City of Norwich. 


‘Mrs. Willoughby’s 
Octave. 


A BRIGHT STORY OF EIGHT CHILDREN. 
12mo, 350 pages. With Ilustrations,............ $1.25. 


'FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
EVERY DAY. 


ip pat ne. Prayer, and Record for every 
B ty author of “Sunshine and 
Thoth, p $1 5 


| THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. 


| oe Discourses and Sg es the Books of the 
New Testament. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
WOU R  Gueccccdes aScccnacchuacesecevsne $3 


New Book by the author of “ Sunsiaine and Starlight.” 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS. 


Selagtions for the Comfort of Imvalids and Mourn 
uare 16mo, — Rigdegcce ccacdssteeliaves cts. 


| Square 16mo, cfoth, gil epitlcteskitt Tha BOR dal 0 


Sent by mail, postage paid, o on meee of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d St., New _York. 


NEW YEAR? 5 January Namber No Now Ready. 


WIDE AWAKE. 


Opens with a’ eriking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 
| Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, with 





| BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Important New Books. 


THE REALITY OF RELIGION. 2%, ®r 


Henry J. 
Van Dyke, Jr., D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


‘“* We wish this little book might be in ever 
Sabbath-school and every home in our land. It 
both inspires and invigorates. It ils eminently 
helpful. We have read it once and again, and 
know of no book in our library that can take its 
place in meeting that which it contemplates. It 
answers many a question of the heart that thirsts 
for God, om knows it pt. Andit is very pre- 
cious, with its consoling truths, to the heart 
which God has satisfied."— The Presbyterian. 


POEMS OF SIDNEY LANIER, 224, bv 


his Wife. 
With a Memorial by Wrt1am Dares Warp. 
lvol., 12mo. Witha Portrait. $2 50. 


“The poems form an important addition to the 
stock of American poetry. They exhibit un 
questionable ) genias, and will live with our best 
literature.’ Vashington Capital. 


Ry cas 
Muiier, K.M., 
member of the French Institute. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, gilt top. Uniform with * Chips 
from a German Workshop.” $2.00. 


“The papers reflect the soundest views and 
thecalmest opinions on the sacred writings of 
the old Aryanrace. All are written with more 
than usual warmth of feeling as dedicated to 
very sound memories.’’—Bosion Transcript. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post-free, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143- “145 Broadway, New Vork. 


Littell’ S Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1585, THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its 164th Vol- 
ume, admittedly unrivalled 
and continuously successful. 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 

















| poem by MARGARET SIDNEY, ‘and also indludes reading-matter yearly. 1 pre, 
al ny Tt sents th an lnexpensive form, 
WN THE RAVINE...... Charles Egbert Craddock matter, with freshness, owing 
| IN LEISLER’S TIMES............. Elbridge 8. Brooks to its weekly issue, “and with 
| THE BABBLING TEAPOT.....\Lianie W y a completeness “nowhere else 
n 
Seven Drawings b by J Bg lt PENNELL. The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
REA T "OF che fey of ae Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery Poetry, 
magnificent Scientific, Biographical, Historical, an Polit- 
OFFER 51. number, ical Information, from the entire body of 
GR EAT front Foreign Periodical Literature. 


lece in tO will be pre- 
conse’. free to all N NEW SU RIBERS RS who ond 
a subscriptions to thes tol crepe before Jan. 15, 


Reaucifal New Year’s Numbers 
three other charming magazines : 
| BABYLAND. 5cts.a poe a et) oe. a & year. 
| THE PANSY, 10 cts. a $1.00 a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND vost, 10 cts. a number, 
$1.00 a year. Address 


D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston. 
| 








of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uni- | 


form style, 12mo, $1.25. 
“Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct | 
young people.’’"—{ Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS, By A. J. eter 


New Sunday- School Songs. 


mmaneresaccrm JOYFUL LAYS 


Square 16mo, 75 cents, 
“No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this,”—{Journal of Education. | 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New \ ork. 


a9 “ A Sparkling Contribution to Realistic 
Fiction.” 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 


By Gzoroe H. Picarp, 


“A CLEvER Boox.”’—N. Y. Times, 
‘A LireRary Gem.”— Boston Home Journal. 





Journal 
“A Dainty THING. "—Hartford Evenin 
pal BRIGHT, CLEVER STORY.” —Hvening Bulntin, 
‘* THE STORY IS FASCINATING.” —Buffalo Times. 
“WRITTEN IN CAPTIVATING STYLE.”—St, Louts 
Republican, 
chek Vans nara CHARACTER DRAWING.”’—WN, Y. 
urch 
* awk A sreren PAGE NOR A SENTENCE THAT ITS 
READER WISHES HAD BEEN OMITTED,”’—J, 
Home Journal. 
“A SERIES OF SPLENDID PICTURES.’’—Harris- 
burg Independent. 
nas sale by(all booksellers.* Sent, postpaid, for | 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, | cra 


182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“A aan aoaee BOOK OF ROMANCE.’’— Boston 





LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


482 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY. Ls, 
10C., 200., 350. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CakaLoG FREE 
81 CHAMBERS 8 St. 
DOOR WEST OF FARK, N. Y, 


“CLEVERLY ,PUT TOGETHER." — Independent, 
The human race sprang from Adam. By |*,,* 


| CONTAINS NOT ONLY THE NEWEST BUT THE 
BEST SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


| Price, $30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS 
| noe adopted Jorrut | Lays, and are delighted. 


We oe eS 1 Lah Be pm Sin 
‘or Sunday-Schoo D 00) 
Ae? Meetings, Choirs, etc., etc. . ” 


A full catalogue and specimen pages sent free 
on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 Ez East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
FOR 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, 














and the Higher Schpols, 


| No better Books have appeared for years than 
the following: 


Choral Worship. © Sac ear: size 


grand, full-size 
Church Music Book of 820 pages. 100 pages Ele- 
ments, with a ca — collection of Sacred and 
»| Tomes 1 music. 75 pages of the best Hymn 
Tunes. 110 pages of Anthems, and 30 pages of 
’ ; miscellaneous Concert Music. $%. Per dozen, 





|The Model Singer. ¥ 2: Fzsxesand 

| be books ~ yh SInSINe 192 pages. . 

| Hymn sre 18 me ane chants, bun 
mes, an an 

| dant and useful material for the Singing-School 

| Teacher. 60 cts, Per doz., $6. 


ng Greeting. aid ot ra imo song book paper 


if ‘So "g “higher that, Col- 
eges, Technological an other schools. 
| KSatomies Institutes, Semin ark High ‘and | -— 


Schools, 1 
harmonized songs of the » est ey ong th in 
aie lassical 


gios i vette talene. 60 cenits. Per dozen, $6. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 067 Broa Away, NewYork, 


It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
er, as the only Satisfac torily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an Feng nsable current Mterature, 

t embraces the productions 


— indispensable because 
of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
rt. 


“ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers iy 
pear in TRE LIVING AGE in their best moods. . Art 
science, and literature find fresh and eloquent erpres- 


sion in its pages from the pens of the best writers of the 
day ; and the —. is kept well abreast of the current 
thought of the — Boston Journal, 


has now many years held ad st place of all 
our serial publications. . The only possible objection that 
could be urged to it is the immense amount of reading 
4t gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, lit- 
Fy aes biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot 
be found in it. . Its readers are supplied with the best 
literature of the ‘day. ”— The Churchman, New York. 

“ It may be truthfully and © ordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than any 
other periodical within our knowledge.” —The Watch- 
man, Boston. 

“ With each revolving vear it increases in ralue.. 
No other periodical gives so diversified a view of current 
Nterature.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

* There is nothing like it.”” —¢ hristian at Work, N.Y. 

‘oh has for us an interest and value beyond those a 
any other publication. Coming once @ week, it gives, 
while yet resh, the productions of the foremost writers 

the day.’’ — Montreal Gazette. 

“‘ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philade “Iphta Inquirer. 

* It enables the reader to keep. pace with the best thoughs 
and literary work of our time.”"—C hrist lan Union, 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”” — N.Y. World. 

* It furnishes a — compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘It saves not only time, but money.’’ — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

* Tt has become indispensable.” — N.Y. Observer. 

“ Ut still heeps to the front as the best of all magazines. 
7 ie to but one publication, we would infinitely 

THE LIVING AGE fo all others. . Jt stands alone 
im us excellenc e.”’— Morning Star, W ilmington, N.C. 

“Jt is one of the marvels of the age.” — Spectator, 
Hamilton, Canada. 
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FACT AND RUMOR, 


The camel isastrange beast. Thirteen of the ec- 
centric race have been imported by a gentleman who 
lives in Ocean County, N. J., for breeding purposes. 
They are to be broken to harness, and their owner pre- 
dicts that they will come into general use for farm 
work. They cost their eccentric importer $10,000. 
When taken from the cars they wrecked a show-window 
of a drug store, and injured three men. A correspond- 
ent of the London ‘‘Telegraph” writes from Egypt: 
“‘ Knowing what I do about camels, I fear the brutes 
will do as much for us as the Nile whale-boats in the 
way of maiming andinvaliding ourmen. Perhaps Iam 
prejudiced against camels, for, being a non-smoker 
myself, I have just discovered my camel is an inveterate 
lover of the weed. Let any one smoke a pipe, cigar, or 
cigarette in the compound called stables, and the camel 
will follow the smoker about, place his nose close to the 
burning tobacco, inhale the fumes with a prolonged 
sniff, swallowing the smoke, and then, throwing his head 
up, with mouth agape and eyes upturned, showing the 
blood-shot whites, will grunt a sigh of ecstasy that would 
make the fortune of a low comedian in a love scene. 
This is the plain, unvarnished fact, easy of corrobora- 
tion. Whathave the Anti-Tobacco League to say about 
it ?” 

Manitoba seems to be the favorite winter residence of 
the ice-king. Here is a description of life there as ex- 
perienced by an English lady : ‘‘She bought frozen milk 
by the pound all winter ; mustard froze in the mustard- 
pot, which stood a foot from the kitchen stovepipe and 
two feet above the stove, where there was a blazing fire 
all day. ‘The kitten’s ears froze and broke off, so did 
the ears of a neighbor’s pony. A pail of water left in 
the kitchen all night would freeze solid before morning. 
When she had been ironing the top of a pocket-handker- 
chief, the lower part would freeze on thetable. The 
thermometer went to fifty-eight below zero.” This is 
commented on at considerable length, and then comes 
this remark : “ But I say deliberately that I would rather 
pass three winters on the prairie in Manitoba than one 
summer. Worse than all the freezing, the cold, the con- 
finement, and the whole category of winter evils, is the 
mosquito.” 


We find two good examples of peculiarly extravagant 
American humor going the rounds of the papers. In 
one the paragrapher remarks on the recent severe 
weather: ‘‘Cold! Ishouldsay so. Went home; lita 
candle; jumped into bed; tried to blow candle out; 
couldn’t do it ; blaze frozen ; had to break it off!’ The 
other desuribes a remarkable physical phenomenon : 
‘*A man of our acquaintance—in fact, he was cousin of 
Colonel McKinney—drank so much chalybeate water 
for his health that once, when in jail for stealing a cow, 
he opened a vein in his arm and extracted enough iron 
from the blood to made a crowbar, with which he broke 
his way out of prison.” _ 


Nothing strikes a traveler in some European couutrics 
so unpleasantly as the sight of women performing the 
roughest kind of manual labor. One writer says that 
in upper Austria he saw a slight and pretty young girl 
carrying mortar up to the second story of a building, 
while a man waited there to put itin place. In Naples 
a woman was lately seen carrying a coffin on her head, 
chatting gayly with a man who walked empty-handed at 
her side. Not infrequently a woman and a cow are 
seen together pulling 4 coal-cart through the streets of a 
North German city, a man touching them up—gently, to 
be sure—with a whip as he walks beside them. 


Somebody, says the Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” has set 
his wits to work to devise a new name for incendiarism, 
or arson, when committed by people rich enough to hire 
lawyers to defend them. It is called pyromania—a 
mania for setting things on fire. Just asa poor ragged 
devil full of liquor is called a drunkard, when a man 
who can employ a doctor instead of a policeman to take 
care of him is called a dipsomaniac ; and a poor girl who 
steals is a thief, but a richer one a kleptomaniac ; so we 
shall now have incendiaries and pyromaniacs. But will 
it cut down the annual destruction of $100,000,000 ? 


In a New York shop-window not long ago might have 
been seen an odd-looking kitchen range, with a bright 
fireburniog. It looked like polished mahogany, but, as 
the proud inventer explained to all comers, was in fact 
made uf paper, and was “ absolutely incombustible.” 
A reportor who paid a second visit found a hole in the 
window glass, and the frame blackened and scorched. 
The shopkeeper explained : ‘‘ Tried to quicken her up 
a bit with kerosene,” he said. ‘‘ Paid his rent and went 
away with his hand in bandages. You'll find what's 
-eft of the stove outside in the ash-barrel.” 





It is well known that the rabbits of Australia consti- 
tute a serious pest. The Bishop of Melbourne not long 
ago received a petition from many members of his dio- 
cese asking him to,incorporate,in the,church service a 
petition that rabbits should be smitten with sterility, to 


which he replied that such a petition would be an insult 
to God. And he added that if the rabbits have become 
such a pest, it is becausc the people have been too lazy to 
exterminate them, and he therefore advises his petitioners 
to go to work on the rabbits themselves. 


A Mexican newspaper correspondent tells of a servant 
who was paid three months’ wages in a lump—$42. Of 
this he spent $35 fora hat and gave $7 to his famiiy. 
The ornamented sombreros cost all the way from $15 to 
$250, and it isthe custom among the Mexicans of the 
poorer class to invest all their surplus money in this way. 
Servants often wear hats representing a quarter’s in- 
come. 


We find the following description of a “‘ bazaar” in 
the London “ Spectator: ‘‘ It is that for which people 
make what nobody valucs in order that other people 
may buy what nobody wants, all to help an association 
which badly needs both time and money, and ought, 
therefore, to encourage in every way the economy of 
time and money.” 





The emeralds that once formed part of the magnificent 
diadem of diamonds and emeralds worn by the Empress 
Eugenie were sold not long ago to an English nobleman 
for £40,000. It has since been discovered that they were 
false, and the money has been returned. 


The capstone of the Washington monument is an 
aluminium pyramid about seven inches high and about 
five inches wide at the base, the apex being a point sharp 
enough to prick the flesh. This is said to be the largest 
casting of aluminium that has ever been made. 





The Christmas table of Queen Victoria was graced 
this year with a ‘‘royal baron” of beef weighing 3°00 
pounds, cut from one of her own short-horns, flanked on 
oneside by a boar’s head sent from Germany, and an 
immense woodcock pie. 


‘Le Matin,” of Paris, says that Messrs. Bennett and 
Mackay are at. the headof a syndicate formed to pur- 
chase the Island of Cuba for $100,000,000. Nothing 
seems too strong for the French to believe possible of 
this country. 


January 5 was the date set for the destruction of the 
earth in a tract extensively circulated lately under the 
title ‘‘ The Last Message to the House of Israel, or Ad- 
vent Church.” 


A fine piece of amber, as large as one’s hand, and in- 
closing a small fish, has been sold for $4,500. The Em- 
press of Russia has a beautiful tea service made wholly 
of amber. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any eubject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a poviage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personas letter, The 
answer will be given as promotiy as \wracticabie.| 


What advantages have women for study at Oxford University, 
England’ If admitted on the same plan as men, when and how 
was the custom instituted ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

The first regularly organized efforts for obtaining the 
admission of women to the University degree in England 
were set on foot in 1862, when Miss Garrett made applica- 
tion to the University of London for admitsion to the exam- 
inations of that University. The application wag rejected 
by the casting vote of the Chairman. ‘This decision has 
since been reversed. In 1965 the local examinations pro- 
vided in various parts of England for admission to Cam- 
bridge were thrown open to girls, though the only result of 
the examination was to give those who passed certificates 
that, if they had been fortunate enough to be boys, they could 
have entered the University. A little later a boarding- 
house was .opened: for students, at Cambridge, known as 
Newnham Hall, and a.course of lectures was instituted, 
Girton Hall, which was originally some twenty miles from 
Cambridge, was about the same time moved to within three 
miles of the center of the city, where it still remains. At 
present women are admitted t» University examinations 
and receive certificates which would entitle them to degrees 
if they were men; most of the University lectures, and 
some of the Gollege lectures, are thrown open to them, and 
are attended by them’ when the subjects and the lecturers 
are such as to attract. But they have their own separate 
college instruction. In short, the system does not differ 

“widely from that pursed in this country by what is known 
as the Harvard Annex. There is no organic connection 
between Girton or Newnham ancl Cambridge University, and 
neither Hall appears in the University catalogues or other 
University publications. Therc is a somewhat similar Hall 
in connection with Oxford; bu‘: the work was inaugurated 
later there ; Oxford is perhaps somewhat more conserva- 
tive ; and, at all events, the University education of women 
has not been carried’so far. F):om a personal examination 
on the ground, we do not hesitiite to say that, except fora 
few specialties, the facilities for the education of women 
furnished in this country are far better than those furnished 
at either Cambridge or Oxford. 





Some friends here wish to study up French history. Will you 
please refer us to some good generé.| history, as well as special 
works upon special periods, such as the Revolution, etc., and 
very much oblige 

Purrssure, Pa. 


, Guizot’s\and Martin's ate the best general histories of 


TLR. R. 





France ; the latter brings the history down to 1789. Miche- 





let’s history is also a brilliant and famous work. For very 
early history read Thierry’s “‘ Narratives of the Merovingian 
Era’’ and ‘‘ Froissart’s Cbhronicles.’’ For the civil wars, of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century, read Ranke’s “ Civil 
Wars and Monarchy in France.”’ The ‘ History of France 
under the Bourbons,’’ by ,.C. D. Yonge, covers the period 
from 1589 to 1798, On the Revolution the history by Mignet 
is very good indeed. Thiers’s work is very popular, but is 
to be read with caution ; the same is true of Lamartine’s 
‘*History of the Girondists,’’ and of Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution.’’ It would be wellto read all three of these 
last-named books. Thiers’s ‘‘ History of the Consulate and 
of the Empire,’’ Lamartine’s ‘‘ History of the Restoration ” 
and of the Revolution of 1848, Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of 
the Crimea,” J. ‘8. C. Abbott’s lives of Napoleon I. and 
Napoleon IIl., and Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Napoleon the Little,” 
will bring the story down to comparatively recent times. 
M. Taine’s * Ancient Régime’’ (one volume) and “ French 
Revolution ”’ (two volumes) are admirable for their pictorial 
grouping of details. To these general books add for special 
epochs “The Rise of the Huguenots,” by Professor Baird 
(two volumes) ; ‘‘ The Huguenots,’’ by Samuel Smiles (one 
volume); ‘‘The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” by Henry 
White (one volume) ; ‘‘ The French Revolutionary Epoch,” 
by Van Laun (two volumes); ‘ Democracy and Monarchy 
in France,’”’ by C. K. Adams (one volume) ; and * The Paris 
Commune,”’ by W. P. Fetridge (one volume). 

Can you or any of your readers give me the addresses of any 
persons who have healed themselves or others of chronic phys- 
ical ailments through the agency of prayer? I have faith in the 
conserving pow@r of prayer when uttered by those possessed of 
the “healing gift,’ orthe peculiar psychical constitution which 
permits them to approach the fountain of divine mercy, the gates 
to which are, alas! barred against many. I believe, too, that 
this gift is not very uncommon, and that it is possessed by many 
who are perhaps unconscious of their power. 

I have been for yearsa sufferer from fll health, and have re- 
ceived but little benefit from medicine; yet I will not despair, 
for I believe, with Maccabaus, that * victory is from God.” Will 
not some gifted soul pray for me? G. M. 

We believe that God is equally, ready to hear and answer 
the petitions of all his children, provided they are simple, 
sincere, and genuine with him, and ready to submit to his 
will, and ready to take No foran answers wellas Yes. 
There is nowhere in Scripture, if it be truly interpreted, nor 
in human experience, any ground for believing that God 
will cure all of sickness on their mere petition, or on that of 
any one else fortbem. He often means that they shall be 
sick, and their duty is to be submissive to his will and to 
endure the sickness with patience. Often they have brought 
their sickness upon themselves, and he does not mean that 
they shall be relieved from it till they have learned them- 
selves or taught to others the lesson which it is appointed to 
teach. That there is a healing efficacy in prayer we do not 
doubt ; but prayer is no panacea; and he, who wants the 
help is the one to ask it. 


Can you tell me if there is a catalogue of books of illustrations 
or anecdotes, or name the titles of the best books of {Illustrations 
adapted for religious, pulpit, and revival work? Also, any work 
on the philosophy of revivals, G.E, 

Winpsor, N. Y. 

“‘The World of Religious and Moral Anecdote,” compiled 
by E. Paxton Hood, is such a book as you describe (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $5.). Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, publish a large compilation of anecdotes, etc., 
edited by K. Arvine. The American Tract Society have a 
pamphlet on “ Revival and its Lessons,’’ by J. W. Alex- 
ander ; and the Methodist Book Concern works by Dr. James 
Porter and Dr. J. V. Watson. The Presbyterian. Board of 
Publication have one or more books on revivals. 


T want to avail myself of the very helpful answers'yon always 
give to inquiring friends, to ask your adyice upon the best 
method of bringing to Christ those who ure conscious of no need 
of Christ. This seems to be the case with my Sunday-school 
scholars. They are bright, happy girls, with the world before 
them, and apparently conscious of no needs in their lives which 
are not satisfied by their manner of living. It has become a 
serious problem with me how to reach them. i  ® 

Study Christ’s method, illustrated by his dealing -with 
the rich young ruler. Put before them the life of Christ 
and the life of his holiest followers as models of what they 
should do and be, and so, by elevating their ideal and 
awakening in them higher aspirations, gradually lead them 
to see their need of a higher life than any which they now 
possess. 


In the words in Matthew x., 28, ‘‘ Fearhim who is able to de- 
stroy both body and soul in hell,” please state who is meant by 
“him,”’ If God is meant, why is not a capital used, as is cus- 
tomary * 1. A. F, 

Nowhere does the Bible exhort us to fear the devil ; rather 
not to fear him, but to resist him, and he will flee from us, 
for, like all wicked creatures, he is essentially a coward, and 
triumphs over the fearing, and is put to flight by the cour- 
ageous. On the contrary, the Bible habitually exhorts us to 
fear God. Moreover, it is not trne that Satan is able to de 
stroy either body or soul in Hades; on the contrary, he is 
bimself shut up in the place of the dead, and has no power 
beyond that which, for inscrutable reasons, God allows him 
to exercise. 


The correspondent who asked for a brief political history 
of this country, to include all party platforms, will find 
Edward Stanwood’s ‘‘ History of Presidential Elections” 
(Boston : James R. Osgood & Co., $1.50) to contain in com- 
pact form what he requires. 


“J.J. D.,” of West Grove, Iowa, will find all the party 
platforms, from the Virginia Resolutions, 1798, to date, in 
“‘Cooper’s American Politics,’ 1884, published by 0. R. 
Brodix, Chicago, Ill, It is a large book ; price; $6.50. . 

’ D. A T, 
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LIBERIA. 


“ IBERIA and the Congo, and the African Redemp- | 

tion,” was the subject of an address delivered by | 
Professor Mac C. Stewart, of Liberia College. In the | 
course of his remarks he said: ‘‘The people of Li- 
beria, are fine specimens of humanity. We have 
15.000 American-Liberians, 5,000 liberated slaves, and 
800,000 aborigines within a territory as large as New 
England, New York, and New Jersey. The develop- 
ment of our country, physically, morally, and intel- 
Jectually, has been exceedingly rapid of late. The in- 
fluence of civilization has been so great upon the aborig- 
ines that whereas years ago war existed between them 
and the American emigrants, now their relations are 
cordial, and there have been already many cases of 
intermarriage. The people have everything to hope for 
from the civilizing influence of friends on this continent. 
Did Americans realize the prize Liberia would prove ? 
I doubt whether they would willingly allow her to be 
controlled by a foreign power in any way. I am 
engaged in securing the advancement of Liberia in an 
agricultural and industrial way. The Government has 
given 1,000 acres, which are now being cleared, for the 
purpose of raising coffee. Eventually Liberia will lead 
the world in the amount of rich coffee which will be 
produced on her soil. The educational work of the Re- 
public has been under the supervision of a New York 
Board, of which Dr. 8. D. Alexander is the President, 
and Henry M. Schieffelin and Dr. G. W. Sampson are 
active members. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
is the President of the Boston Board. For a quarter of 
a century the development of Liberia has been purely 
literary. Now we go further, and enter the agricultural 
field, and we shall endeavor to develop the internal in 
dustries of the country. In time I believe that 
the Congo and the Niger Valley will be united by water, 
railroad, and commercial lines of all descriptions. In 
the opening up of this region Stanley did a work which 
will render him immortal among those of earth. When 
it is known that the Congo territory is as large in extent 
and population as the United States, and that the river 
almost ranks with the Amazon and Mississippi in the 
extent of its waterways, one can realize its importance. 
God has made the foundation for a new civilization in 
Africa. The very best type of Christianity is to be de- 
veloped there. Eventually this, together with all that 
civilization implies, will raise great men among us who 
will lead us on and on to truth and righteousness.” 


A WORKING MISSION. 


TTENTION has been called during the past few 

weeks to the Mission of the Holy Cross, located 

at Avenue C, between Third and Fourth Streets, New 

York. This mission is by no means new, having begun 

work some ten years ago among the Germans in that 
part of the city. 

The Protestant Episcopal Sisterhood of St. John the 
Baptist became identified with the Mission in 1875. It 
was found that while the older people needed a German 
service, the children drifted into English-speaking schools 
and churches, and it was to work among the children 
that the Holy Cross Mission was devoted. Rooms were 
obtained from the Church of the Nativity for the use of the 
Mission, and the Sisters organized guilds for the women 
and girls, taught the girls how to work, and visited the 
sick. Inthe German mission there are about 100 commu- 
nicants ; in the English, about 150, with 500 children in 
the Sunday-school. 

During the summer it is intended that every woman 
and gir] connected with the Mission shall visit the coun- 
try. The Mission owns two cottages at Farmingdale, 
L. I., one for girls and one for boys. While at the cot- 
tage, the boys are taught to do light farming work, the 
girls sewing and housework. 

What this Mission does for the community cannot be 
stated by words or figures. Educated, refined, consci- 
entious men and women are devoting all the energies of 
mind and body to this work, and results are apparent in 
the neighborhood brought under their influence. 

The Mission is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of its friends. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—In the vizinity of Boston, the meetings during the Week 
of Prayer have heen well attended and of a good order, but 
special interests have not yet been reported. Some of the 
churches have held but one or two extra meetings. The 
preaching at present is largely of the earnest and practical 
kind. 

—The Boston Congregational Bureau of Ministerial Sup- 
ply, in charge of Mr. George Beal, at the Congregational 
House, during 1884, sent preachers to 187 different churches, 
ninety-three of which were without pastor, and fifty-one of 
which secured a minister through the agency of the Bureau. 


- During the year 182 different preachers made engagements, 


ninety-one of whom were available for pastorates, fifty-one 


making permanent arrangements. Mr. Beal’s registration 
book contains the names of available ministers, to gether 
with their past record and standing, which is valuable in- 
formation to churches seeking pas tors. 

—At the Congregational House, Boston, Mass., noon 
prayer-meetings were held through the week. 

—The Unitarians had a half-hour’s midday devotional 
service in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Wednesday. 

—Last week the New England Divorce Reform League 
held its fifth annual meeting in Boston. The Corresponding 
Secretary, the Rev. 8. W. Dike, reported that the League 
had prospered during the year, and recommended the grad 
ual expansion of it toa national organization. The organi- 
zation was made national, and the name National Divorce 
Reform League adopted. The following officers were chosen : 
President, the Rt. Rev. B. H. Paddock, D.D., LL.D., of New- 
ton, Mass ; Vice-Precidents, the Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D.,of Newton, Mass., and the Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, of 
Hartford, Conn.; Recording Secretary, the Rev. F. B. Make- 
peace; Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. 8. W. Dike; 
Treasurer, William G. Benedict, Esq.; Executive Committee, 
President M. H. Buckham, of the University of Vermont, 
the Rey. G. L. Demarest, D.D., of Manchester, N. H., the 
Hon. 8. E. Baldwin, of New Haven, the Rev. W. H. Mor- 
rison, D.D., of Providence, R. I., Professor George Harris, 
D.D., of Andover, Mass., the Rev. B. K. Pierce, D.D., of 
Boston, President G. W. Pepper, of Colby University, Pro- 
fessor T. W. Dwight, of New York, the Rev. H. W. Foote, 
D.D., of Boston. 

—Dr. J. T. Duryea delivers lectures once a week to the 
young ladiesin Wellesley College, and once a week to the 
young ladies at the Boston Conservatory of Music. 

—The Meridian Street Bethel of Boston was dedicated 
January 4. Bishop R. 8. Foster preached the sermon. 

—Last week the Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Poetry of Indignation,”’ in the Hollis Street 
Church, Boston. It was the fourth in a course on ‘The 
Poetry of Life,’’ given in aid of a proposed memorial win- 
dow in the church. 

—A few friends of the North Bennett Street Industrial 
School of Boston have recently purchased the building No. 
39 North Bennett Street, where the charitable and industrial 
work of the institution has been carried on for the past 
three years, and propose to continue the work with some 
modifications. It is now hoped that individuals and socie- 
ties may be interested so as to make annual subscriptions 
in order that the work shall not depend, as heretofore, on 
occasional contributions, fairs, etc. There are now in oper 
ation ten departments, accommodating 986 women and 
children. Besides this the building contains a day nursery 
and kindergaten, open to children under six years of age; a 
circulating library and reading-room ; a bank where small 
earnings may be deposited ; a loan, relief, and employment 
department where needful assistance is given through loans 
of furniture, clothing, or money, and where situations are 
secured for pupils and others who are able to fill them. The 
managers hope to add a machine-shop, a carving-school, 
a book-bindery, a box manufactory, and a gymnasium. 

—Thomas Wentworth Higginson beautifully pictures the 
eloquence of William Henry Channing, who recently died in 
England, and was a nephew of the famous Dr. Channing: 
‘“The Combined Order! the Divine Humanity ! the King- 
dom of Heaven on Earth ! the At-one-ment between God and 
Man !—who that heard him preach at any time within thirty- 
five years can help recalling the halo that those words car- 
ried with them in his eager prophesying? And if his elo- 
quence, like the flame of atorch in the wind, sometimes 
mounted upwards so ardently as to lose for a moment all vis- 
ible contact with its socket, it was always brought back to 
earth again by the intense love of mankind which was the 
point of departure of ail its soarings.”’ 

Dr. Henry M. Dexter, editor of the ‘“‘ Congregationalist,”’ 
whose residence is in New Bedford, is spending the winter 
in Boston at Hotel Venddme. 

—At the January meeting of the Congregational Sabbath- 
School Superintendents’ Union, held in the Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston, January 5, Mr. A. 8. Lovett, of the Shaw- 
mut Branch Sunday-School, read a paper on “‘ Prayer inand 
for the Sunday-School.”’ 

—On Saturday afternoon, January 3, the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union gave their twelfth annual Christmas 
and New Year’s festival for ‘‘ needy and worthy children.”’ 
The committee of ladies and gentlemen who had the affair 
in charge were enabled, by generous contributions, to pro- 
vide useful gifts for 537 children. Each of the children re- 
ceived a package containing clothing, and a book, toy, or 
game. 

— Wednesday of last week the Massachusetts Temperance 
Alliance held an annual meeting in Wesleyan Hall, Boston. 
The Rey. A. A. Miner, D.D., was unanimously re-elected 
president. 

—The Rev. Henry Hyde, of Berlin, is a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

—Mr. Arthur Coates, inthe employ of the Congregational 
Publishing Society, will soon go in the New York Sunday- 
School House. 

—The pastors of the Baptist, Methodist, Congregation- 
alist, and Universalist churchestin South Framingham have 
formed a local Christian League. They send out a “ Chris- 
tian welcome to ali tamilies and people in the village to at- 
tend some of the Christian churches.’’ Verily, the watch- 
men see eye to eye in some things. 

—The Cambridge Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which has been organized but a year or two, has been very 
prosperous the past year. It has secured funds to purchase 
a building for its uses. 

—Dr. Alexander McKenzie lectures frequently to the 
young ladies in Wellesley College. 

—There is at Cambridge, Mass., a Social Bible Class, 
which is probably one of the most successful of its kind in 





New England. it meets at the Central Square Baptist 
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Church, but is not composed of Baptists entirely, but of 
individuals of different beliefs and creeds who do not attend 
other Sunday-schools. 

—Dr. W.E. Merriman, of Somerville, gave very instruct- 
jive and interesting addresses to his people every evening 
| of the Week of Prayer, on the Holy Spirit. 
| —The Rev. J. Q. Bittenger, ef Haverhill, N. H., is prepar- 
| ing a history of the town for publication. 

—Dr. George E. Ellis, writing in the ‘‘ Christian Register ”’ 
of the Andover Seminary, closes thus: ‘It is well known 
that there is a special class of clerical infirmities and defi- 
ciencies largely attributable to lymphatic and innutritive 
food. A primary condition of good spiritua) health in a 
young divinity student or a working pastor is a substantia! 
diet. There is more radiance on and around the hill now. 
Noble and earnest men have been teaching and going forth 
from it in these later years, more concerned with the sub- 
stance of Christianity than with either the form or substance 
of a shocking or antiquated creed.” 

—The old clock in the South Church tower, Salem, was 
made in Beverly 130 years ago, and is good, it is claimed, for 
fifty years more. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church of Exeter, N. H., re- 
cently paid $1,900, the balance due on the church debt. 

—The Baptists have paid to the Treasurer of the Maine 
General Hospital $250 for a Baptist free bed in the hospital 
during the present year. 

—Mr. J. Lee Nott, of the senior class of the Yale Divinity 
School, has been supplying the church in Hebron, Conn., 
since last May. His labors have been attended with marked 
success. Between sixty and seventy have expressed a hope 
of leading Christian lives. Eighteen were received into the 
church at the last communion, and there are more to follow. 
The whole community is thoroughly aroused, and each 
Christian is a worker. 

—Two Protestant Episcopal chapels have been consecrated 
in Massachusetts during the past month, one at Concord 
and one at Medway. 

—The annual meeting of the Humphrey Street Congrega- 
tional Church at New Haven, Conn., was held last week. 
The Society is to be congratulated on its prosperous condition. 
The contributions to the church, both for its own support 
and its works of benevolence, have been better than ever 
before. The Sunday-school of the church has raised $900 
during the past year. One-third of this they have donated 
to the Home and Foreign Mission cause, and the balance in 
the purchase of a new library for their school and the pay- 
ment of its running expenses. The church has had an addi 
tion of sixty-one members during the past year. 

—The annual meeting of the Dwight Place Congregational 
Church of New Haven was held last week. The church has 
a net gain of six members during the past year. 

—The College Street Church, same city, reports a gain in 
their average attendance at church service of 127; a gainin 
their church membership of twenty-five. The financial af- 
fairs of the church are also ina prosperous condition, and 
the Sunday-school has gained in membership. 

—The Church of the Unity at Springfield, Mass., received 
a present of $1,000 on Christmas Day, to be devoted toward 
the payment of the church debt. As the amount is but 
$1,400, there is no doubt that we shall soon hear of its entire 
liquidation. 

—The annual meeting of the First Church at Amherst, 
Mass., shows the church has gained in membership and 
finances. 

—St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Lynn, Mass., 
has been bequeathed $5,000 by the wills of two of its promi- 
nent members who died recently. 

—A Universalist church, to be known as St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Parish, his been organized at Rutland, Vt. 

—The South Congregational Church at Middletown, Conn., 
has just completed a new parsonage, and has been presented 
with a $10,000 organ. The Episcopal church is about to 
engage an assistant rector. 

—The Episcopal church at Thompsonville, Conn., was 
dedicated January 9. 

—On December 31, 1883, three young men at Georgetown, 
Conn., were drinking heavily. As the clock struck twelve 
one of the young men made the proposition that they swear 
off, sign the pledge, and form a temperance society for that 
year. The others agreed, adding a clause to the pledge 
drawn up as follows: ‘‘ And any one of us who shall drink 
any intoxicating liquor, for any purpose whatsoever, be- 
tween now and midnight of December 31, 1884, shall be 
tarred and feathered.” This clause was made public and 
the men were called the [ar and Feather Temperance So- 
ciety. Gradually applicants for membership were made, and 
before the expiration of six months the society numbered 
thirty. At the expiration of the year 1884, at midnight, the 
President announced tothe society that their pledge had 
expired. By unanimous vote it was renewed for another 
year, and twenty new names added to the roll. The badge 
of the society is a blue ribbon with a lump of tar filled with 
chicken feathers. 

—The pastor of the Mystic Congregational Church at Med- 
ford, Mass., sent to every member of his congregation a New 
Year’s letter. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Newark Methodist Episcopal Conference will meet 
in the Methodist Church at Nyack, N. Y., beginning March 
26. 

—The annual sale of the pews of Plymouth Church took 
place on the evening of January 6. Two or three weeks pre- 
ceding the sale the daily papers had been prophesying an 
immense falling off in the amount realized from the sale of 
the pews. It was estimated that this falling off would be 
anywhere between $12,000 to $15,000. The actual decrease 
was $6,739. The premium paid for the first choice was $800 
the rent of the pew is $110 ; which makes a total for pew 
87 of $910 per year. Not more than six of the prom- 
inent pew-holders were absent, and some of the most prom 
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inent men in the church, those whose political course bas 
beea diametrically opposed to Mr. Beecher in politics, were 
present to bid for their pews as usual. Mr. Beecher made a | 
short address before the sale began, and during the time of | 
the sale chatted with the different groups scattered through | 
the church. One member laughingly remarked that it was | 
the only time of the year that Mr. Beecher visited his mem- | 
bers. | 

—The Rev. C. C. Goss, of New York, is fitting up the base- | 
ment of his house at 97 Varick Street as a chapel to be used | 
for union revival services. Mr. Goes needs helpers in his | 
proposed work. 

—The Week of Prayer has been generally observed 
throughout the Evangelical Churches in the cities of New| 
York and Brooklyn. The Fulton Street noon-day prayer- 
meetings have been especially interesting. The subjects 
treated were those suggested by the Evangelical Alliance. 

—The Fleet Street African Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn refused to accept the pastor appointed by the 
Bishop. The matter was carried into court, and it was de- | 
cided that the church must receive the pastor assigned to it | 
by the Bishop, but that the Bishop had no right to interfere | 
with the church property. 

—The members of the Baptist Social Union of New York 
sat down to the monthly dinner at Delmonico’s on the even- 
ingof January 8. 

—The Week of Prayer was observed in Troy, N. Y., by 
union services held every evening. Some of the ministers 
object to this, and propose next year holding the union serv- 
ices in the afternoon, so that eacu church may assemble by 
iteelf in the evening. 

—The Ladies’ Relief Society of Harlem, N. Y., are doinga 
most admirable work furnishing clothing and provision to 
the destitute and helpless, and work to such as are able to 
perform it. 

—The Board of Managers of the Brooklyn Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poorare about to start a 
branch office in the upper part of the city. The Association, 
in consequence of the reduced price of provision, are able to 
supply many more people this than they were last year. 
They began during the present month distributing clothing 
among the entirely destitute. 

—The fifty-third birthday of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
was celebrated January 7. Numbers of callers thronged 
Mr. Talmage’s residence during the entire day, while tele- 
grams and letters came from all parts of the country. Mr. 
Talmage came to Brooklyn, and was installed pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Charch, March 22, 1869. His influence 
and popularity have grown steadi’y since that time, and 
to-day the city of Brooklyn does not hold a more popular 
pastor than the Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage. The evenings of | 
the entire week have been given to revival services in the | 
Tabernacle, conducted by Mr. Samuel P. Jones, of Pennsy)- | 
vania. The gentleman has raised considerable interest, and 
the meetings have been well attended. They closed January 
10. 

—Evangelistic meetings are being held in the free reading- 
room, 412 Van Brunt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the di- 
rection of an English evangelist, Mr. G. Lottan. 

—The Reformed Dutch church at Manhasset, L. I., has 
received by bequest 21,000 as the nucleus of a parsonage- 
bailding fund. 

—The Cremorne Mission of NewYork makes an appeal for 
funds. The Mission is now $1,000 in debt. 

—Thirty persons recently united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal church at Granville, N. Y. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Norwich, N. Y., 
was dedicated free of debt January 6. Appropriate services 
were held. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Flemming, N. Y., is 
to be sold, and a new building erected. 

—The congregation of the Summerfield Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y., beld 
ajubilee service last Sunday to celebrate the payment of 
their church debt. The mortgage was burned in the pres- 
ence of the congregation. 

-—-Three thousand dollars have been bequeathed to St. 
Michael’s Lutheran Church at Germantown, Pa. 

—The Woman’s Conference of the Society for Organized 
Charity, of Philadelphia, Pa., are doing a most earnest and 
careful work, sending delegates to various cities to obtain 
information as to the condition of the tenements and the 
methods of work adopted by similar organizations. 

—Twenty-three memorial windows have been presented 
to the Presbyterian church at South College Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—It is expected that Mr. Moody will conduct a series of 
revival meetings at Scranton, Pa., beginning January 27. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Wyalusing, Pa., was 
dedicated recently. 

—The new Baptist church at Troy, Pa., was dedica ted las 
week. 

—The Presbyterian church at Lambertville, N. J., has been 
undergoing substantial improvements. The building was 
rededicated January 4. 

—The income of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church at 
Wilmington, Del., has been gradually running behind the 
current expenses of the church. There is a funded debt of 
$16,000 and a floating debt of nearly $3,000, and no money in | 
hand to meet their obligations. The trustees wisely decided | 
that it would be best to close the doors of the church until 
such time as they should receive money enough to pay off 
the floating debt and a guarantee that they could meet future 
expenses, and submitted the proposition to the congregation, 
asking that if, at theexpiration of thirty days, there were ne 
prospects of securing this end, they be empowerei to 
dispose of the property of the church to the best advantage, 
pay off their indebtedness, and reorganize on a more eco 
nomical basis. Such action calls forth a feeling of deep re- 
spect for the common sense and honesty of the men who pro- 


pose it. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—The thirty-second anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Chsistian Association of New York will be held at the room 
of the Association, January 26. The annual report will be 
presented, and addresses will be delivered by the Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., pastor of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, and the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 

—Evangelical services have been resumed at Wilmington, 
Del. The newly organized Reformed church at Wilmington 
is receiving a most encouraging start. At present services 
are held in the chapel of the Central Presbyterian Church. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
Reading, Pa., January il. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Newark, 
N. J., together with fifty clergymen of that city, have invited 
Meesrs. Moody and Sankey to visit Newark and conducta 
series of meetings. A committee has been appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements. 


THE WEST. 


—From Iowa, to his patroness in the East, a missionary of 
the American Sunday-School Union reports nineteen schools 
organized in six months, with sixty-two teachers and 470 
scholars ; nineteen schools visited and aided (for the first 
time), having 102 teachers and about 1,000 scholars ; twenty- 
eight schools visited or aided (not for the first time), having 
135 teachers and 1,372 scholars; twenty-four sermons and 
forty-two addresses delivered ; 355 families visited ; seventy- 
eight Bibles and twenty Testaments distributed ; forty-two 
conversions. Of the schools organized by him since April 
1, 1878, only two have died after the first year. Many of 
the schools are held in sod-houses, such as most of the 
people live in. Prospects are bright. 

—The Congregational church at Perry, Micb., will be 
dedicated January 17. 

—An effort is being made to organize a Congregational 
church at Hopkins, Mich, 

—The annual meeting of the Church of Christ at Detroit, 
Mich., shows an increase in the membership of forty-two. 
The financial affairs of the church are in a flourishing con- 
dition. The Sunday-school has increased in membership. 

—The Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
ljl., held their annual meeting last week. The report shows 
a deficit of $111. 

—The semi-centennial of the Congregational church at 
Peoria, Ill., was held December 21. 

—A Congregational church has been organized at Creal 
Springs, Ill., with thirty-six members. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Detroit, 
Mich., report a successful year. ; 

—There seems to be little doubt now that a Methodist 
university will be established at Topeka, Kansas. 

—A teacher at Salt Lake City, working for the New West 
Education Commission, being asked what she was “ plan- 
ning for,” replied: ‘I am planning to fill my schoolhouse 
so full on Sunday afternoons that there will be such an over- 
flow meeting the N. W. E. C. will feel obliged to build an 
addition to the schoolhouse.”’ 

—The First Congregational Church at Ravenswood, IIL, 
occupied its refitted church building,{for the first time, Janu- 
ary 11. Such thorough repairs have been made, and such a 
complete change in the building has been effected, that it is 
practically a new edifice, and this prosperous congregation 
may well congratulate itself on this new and improved house 
of worship. The dedicatory services were especially appro- 
priate to this reopening of the church building. Under the 
able pastorate of the Rev. W. A. Lloyd this church at Ra- 
venswood is enjoying a healtny spiritual as well as temporal 
growtb. In the evening, at the communion services, four- 
teen new members were admitted. 

—The annual meeting of the First Baptist Church at Chi- 
cago, Ill., was held on the evening of January 9. Therehas 
been a net gain of 101 during the past year, and the church 
now numbers 951. The amount realized by pew rentals 
was over $8,000; and the income of the church from all 
sources, $13,191. In all departments of work the church 
shows a continued improvement. 

—It is understood that over $30,000 have been raised for 


| the building of a new edifice for the Grant Place Methodist 


Church, at Chicago, Ill.,of which the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst is 
pastor, during this coming spring. It is thought that the 
new building will be erected in the vicinity of the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary of the Northwest, located on 
the North Side, at 1,060 North Halsted Street. 

—The revival in progress at the Ada Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Chicago, Ill., is very successful. The 
meetings are crowded every evening. 

* THE SOUTH. 


—From Louisiana a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union writes to the Sunday-school of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn: ‘‘ My work for the 
last month has been confined to the colored people. I have 
organized several schools for them and supplied them with 
Bibles and Testaments. It would be laughable, were it not 
80 pitiable, to see how these people act when warmed up. 


| At one of my meetings, after lecturing and instructingthem, 


I called on the pastor to close with prayer. He was warmed 
up, and had to spread himself in exhortation. ‘ Now, my 
brederen and sisteren, we have bucked long enough’ (like 
a balky horse) ; ‘let us pull togedder now, and de good Lord 
‘ll bless us. Let us try to git de marrow out ob dese bones’ 
(holding up one of the Bibles I had given them) ; ‘and now 
let us stand up togedder and be disbersed,’ and he disbersed 
them with the Doxology and a sledge-hammer blow on the 
desk for Amen. A great work is needed to be done among 
them. They are so suspicious of white men that much care 
and policy is required. They are miserably poor and igno- 
rant. I expect to work much for them this winter.’ 
—Burglars entered Grace Episcopal Church at Peters- 
burg, Va., on the night of January 3, and stole all the pro- 
visions that had been donated for the relief of the poor. 
They also stole the mite-box, which contained the holiday 
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offerings of the Sunday-school echolars, and, after destroy- 
ing the books in the library and committing other depreda- 
tions, left the church. 

—The centennial thank-offering of the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Baltimore, Md., amounted 
to $13,500. The greater proportion of this will be laid aside 
for the Baltimore Female College. 

—A winter session of the Chautauqua School of Theology 
has been established at Lake De Funiak, Florida. 

—The following extracts from letters of teachers in the 
employ of the Women’s Home Missionary Association have 
the right ring. A teacher in Texas writes: ‘‘ Last night the 
weather was blustering and the winds cut like a knife, yet 
we had fifty-five at our prayer-meeting, and very few live 
near tue church. There were no ladies except the teachers 
and some of our girls. We had an excellent meeting. This 
morning the weather was still very severe, yet we had sixty- 
five atthe Sunday-school.”’ 

—The meetings under the care of Mr. Moody, at Rich- 
mond, Va., were more than usually successful. Many per- 
sons carried their lunch with them and remained in the 
building from one meeting to the next. On Sunday Mr. 
Moody occupied the pulpit of the Ebenezer Colored Church, 
bringing together the largest congregation ever assembled 
in the city. The meeting closed January 14. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—F. W. Gunsaulus, of Newtonville, has declined his call to 
the First Reformed Church in Albany, N. Y. 

—C. H. Hamlin, of Pittsfield, was installed pastor of the Payson 
Church in East Hampton January 7. 

—S. R. Butler, of Northampton. Mass., has engaged to supply 
the Mill River Church of New Marlboro’ till April. 

—John B. Seabury has accepted his call to the First Church in 
Dedham, Muss. 

—J. E. Rankin was installed pastor of the church at Orange 
Valley, N. J., January 13. 

—D. B. Hubbard, pastor of the church at Canton Center, Conn., 
bas resigned ; resignation to take effect February 1. 

—Silas L. Smith, of Yale Divinity School, has received a call to 
the church about to be organized at St. Louis, Mo. 

—H. S. Huntington will, by advice of the Council, remain as 
pastor of the church at Gorham, Mass. 

—Nicholas 8. Edwards, pastor of \the church at Wyanet, LIl., 
has received a call to the church at Amboy, Ill. 

—Albert F. Pierce has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Warsaw, N. Y. 

—Hector A. McIntyre remains a pastor of Zion Church at Mon- 
treal. Other reports are in error. 

—Stephen M. Newman, pastor of the church at Ripon, Wis, 
has received a call to the First Church at Washington, D. C. 

—Charles F. Thwing, pastor of the North Avenue Church at 
Cambridge, Mass., has been elected President of the College of 
Iowa. 

BAPTIST. 

—H. C. Leavitt, of West Rutland, Vt., died suddenly January 2. 

—Isaac W. Grimes was installed pastor of the First Church at 
West Springfield, Mass., last week. 

—E.C. Whittemore was installed pastorof the church at Au” 
burn, Me., January 1. 

—G. N. Howard, of Franconia, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Lowell, Mass. 

—H. J. White was installed pastor of the First Church at Au- 
gusta, Me., last week. 

Reuben Jeffrey, of Denver, Col., has accepted a call to the 

pastorate of the First Church at Indianapolis, Ind. 

—George B. Milton, pastor of the church at Winnebago, has 
accepted a call to the church at Hastings, Neb. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—H. Martin Kellogg, pastor of the church at Sound Beach’ 
Conn., has received a call to the Ainslie Street Church at Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 

—George D. Baker has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
First Church at Philadelphia, Pa 


EPISCOPAL, 


—P. Macfarlane, assistant of St. Mark's Church at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has accepted a call to St. James's Church at Vin 
cennes, Ind. 

—A. J. Brockway has received a call to Trinity Church at Staf- 
ford, N. Y. 

—George H. Edwards, rector of St. Paul's Church at Watses- 
sing, N. J., has accepted a call to North Carolina. 

—J. Isham Bliss, of the University of Vermont, has received a 
call to St. Paul's Church at Burlington, Vt. 

—George W. Du Bois, rector of Calvary Church at Wilmington, 
Del., has resigned. 

—Benjamin J. Douglass, rector of St. Paul’s Church at George 
town, Del., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—C.C. Sampson has resigned the pastorate of the Christian 
Church in Manchester, N. H. 

—F. M. Houghton, of Saccarappa, Me ., has resigned. 

—G. B. Rillon has terminated bis pastorate of the Christian 
Church in Manchester, N. H. 

—Llewellyn W. Raymond, of Harrison, Me., was installed pas- 
tor of the Faith Chapel Church, in Lowe]l, January 7. 

—I. 8. Jones, pastor of the Christian Church, Eastport, Me.. 
has resigned 

—Julian C. Jaynes, of Minnesota, has been called to the First 
Unitarian Church in West Newton, Mass. 

—J. W. Fairley basentered upon his duties as rector of the 
Reformed Episcopal church at Peorla, Ill. 

—E. Birdsall, pastor of the Reformed church at East Bridges, 
N. J., has received a call tothe church at Richboro’, Pa. 

—C.8. Roys has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian church 
at Bolton, Mass. 

—W.M. Kimmell, pastor of the Universalist church at Barre, 
Vt., has ac epteda call to Rockland, Me, 

—Edward C. Guild has received a call to the Universalist church 
at Brunswick, Me. 

—Charles Conkling, of Chelsea, Mass., has accepted the call to 
the Universalist church on Washington Boulevard, at Chicago, 
Ml. 

—J. M. Pullman, pastor of the Church of Our Saviour at New 
York, has received a call to the First Universalist Church at 
Lynn, Mass. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S HOME LIFE. 


From an article in the January ‘‘ Corn- 
hill Magazine,” by Miss Dickens, the eldest 
daughter of the great novelist, we ex- 
tract this description of Dickens as he 
appeared in the home circle : 


‘He had a wonderful attraction for chil- 
dren, and a quick perception of their char- 
acter and disposition; a most winning and 
easy Way with them, fullof fun, but also of a 
graver sympatby with their many small 
troubles and perplexities, which made them 
recognize a friend in him at once. I have 
often seen mere babies, who would look at no 
other stranger present, put out their tiny 
arms to him with unbounded confidence, or 
place a small hand in his and trot away with 
him, quite proud and contented at baving 
found such a companion ; and although with 
his own children he had sometimes a sterner 
manner than he had with others, there was 
not one of them who feared to go to him for 
help and advice, knowing well that there was 
no trouble too trivial to claim his attention, 
and that in him they would always find un- 
varying justice and love. When any treat 
had to be asked for, the second Jittle daughter, 
always a pet of her father’s, was pushed into 
his study by the other children, and always 
returned triumphant. He wrote special 
prayers for us as soon as we could speak, in- 
terested himself in our lessons, would give 
prizes for industry, for punctuality, for neat 
and unblotted copy-books. A word of com- 
mendation from him was indeed most highly 
cherished, and would set our hearts glowing 
with prideand pleasure. I can see him now, 
through the mist of years, with a child nearly 
always on his knee at this time of the even- 
ing, bis bright and beautiful eyes full of life 
and fun. 1 can hear his clear, sweet voice as 
he sang tothose children as if he had no 
other occupation in the world but to amuse 
them ; and when they grew older, and were 
able to act little plays, it was their father 
himself that was teacher, manager, and 
prompter to the infant amateurs. These 
theatricals were undertaken as earnestly and 
seriously as were those of the grown-up 
people. He wouldteach the children their 
parts separately ; what to do and how to do 
it, acting himself for their edification. At 
one moment h¢é would be the dragon in ‘ Fort- 
unio ;’ at the next, one of the seven servants ; 
thena jockey—played by the youngest child, 
whose little legs had much difficulty to get 
into the tiny top-boots—until he had taken 
every part in the play. 

‘‘Atthe juvenile parties he was always 
the raling spirit. He had acquired by de- 
grees an excellent collection of conjuring 
tricke, and on Twelfth Night—his eldest 
son’s birthday—he would very often, dreseed 
as a magician, give a conjuring entertain- 
ment, when a little figure, which appeared 
from a wonderful and mysterious bag, and 
which was supposcd to be a peraonal triend 
of the conjuror, would greatly delight the 
audience by his fuany stories, bis eccentric 
voice and way of speaking, and by his mi- 
raculous appearances and disappearances. 

“ Among his many attributes, that of doc- 
tor must not be forgotten. He was invalu- 
able in a sick-room, or in any sudden emer- 
gency ; aiways quiet, alwayscheerful, always 
useful and skillful, always doing the right 
thing, so that his very presence seemed to 
bring comfortand help. From his children’s 
earliest days, his visits, during any time of 
sickness, were eagerly longed for and believed 
in, asdoing more good than those even of 
the doctor himself. He had a curiously mag- 
netic and sympathetic hand, and his touch 
was wonderfully soothing and quieting. As 
& mesmerist he possessed great power, which 
he used, most successfully, in many cases of 
great pain and distress. He had a strong 
aversion to saying good-by, and would do 
anything he possibly could to avoid going 
through the ordeal. This feeliog must have 
been natural to him, for as early as the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop’ he writes: ‘Why is it 
we can better bear to part in spirit than in 
body, and while we have the fortitude to bid 
farewell have not the nerve to say it? On 
the eve of long voyages or an absence of 
Many years, friends who are tenderly at- 
tached will separate with the usual look, the 
usual pressure of the hand, planning one 
final interview for the morrow, while each 
well knows that it is but a feint to save the 
pain of uttering that one word, and that the 
meeting will never be! Should possibilities 
be worse to bear than certainties?’ So all 
who love him, and whoknow the painfal dis- 
like he had to that word, are thankful 


Christmas and New Year, when tRe house 
was more than full, and the bachelors of the 
party had tobe ‘put up’ in the village. At 
these times Charles Dickens was at his 
gayest and brightest, and the days passed 
cheerily and merrily away. He was great at 
games, and many of theevenings were spent 
in playing at Yes and No, Proverbs, Russian 
Scandal, Crambo, Dumb Crambo—in this he 
was most exquisitely fanny—and a game of 
Memory, which he particularly liked.’’ 


SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


One of the strangest conversions of our 
day is that of Lars Olsen Smith, of Swe- 
den. From being the “ brandy king” of 
that country, manufacturing and selling 
for many years three-fourths of all the 
brandy consumed there, and realizing an 
income of over $250,000 a year, he has 
become an uncompromising temperance 
reformer, and is endeavoring to elevate the 
social condition of his countrymen, whom 
his brandy did so much to degrade. His 
conscience—for he was evidently that rar- 
est of all creatures, a liquor dealer with a 
conscience—disquieted him as he reflected 
that he was responsible for three-fourths 
of the sin, misery, disease, and death which 
resulted from the brandy hesold. At first, 
having concluded that alcoholism was oc- 
casioned largely by the fusel-oil contained 
in alcohol, he erected seven rectifying fac- 
tories for freeing brandy from impurities ; 
but as the agents of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem, who had the monopoly of the liquor 
business in Sweden, would not sell his 
brandy, preferring the impore article, as 
it was cheaper, he went to work to break 
them down, and at the end of the year had 
driven the raw, impure spirit out of the 
market. Asa substitute for the Gothen- 
burg system, which he declared had devel- 
oped into a gigantic means of demoraliza 
tion and jobbery, he drafted a licensing 
bill fixing the license at $1,500 a year, and 
making it illegal to charge more than a 
fixed price, and has thus greatly reduced 
the number of drinking-places in Sweden. 
He has also used his large wealth in estab- 
lishing popular savings banks, building 
societies, co-operative stores, and public 
kitchens for supplying cheap and whole- 
some food to the poor. What a fortunate 
thing it might be, though the idea is hardly 
conceivable, if some of our whisky lords 
or beer barons could attempt to repair the 
injury they have done to the community 
by adopting his words: ‘‘I think it is 
better to use the money I have gained in 
demoralizing and poisoning the people in 
undoing, as far as possible, the mischief 
that unwittingly I created.”—{ Illustrated 
Christian Weekly. 








WHAT CAME OF INQUISITIVENESS. 


People who have an uneasy suspicion 
that postal cards intended for their eyes 
only are sometimes read by others, will 
read with a certain malicious satisfaction 
of the ill-luck that befel a French concierge 
who was wont to read all his lodger’s cards: 

‘* A short time ago one came for a male 
lodger, and by it the indiscreet porter 
learned that the former had just inherited 
a very comfortable fortune through the 
death of a relative in the country, and he 
was advised by the writer to come at once 
to see after his property. The concierge 
was amazed, being acquainted with the in- 
telligence conveyed by the post card, to 
find that the recipient of it remained where 
he was, and appeared rather depressed in 
spirit. By dint of cautious questions, he 
brought the young man to confess, with 
apparent reluctance, that he had been left 
a fortunc, but that, being without funds 
or friends in Paris, he was unable to un- 
dertake the long journey, as he was 
recommended to do. The concierge, little 
dreaming that he had to deal with rogues 
and eharpers, offered to advance what was 
necessary. The offer was cordially ac- 
cepted ; all his savings, amounting to 700 
francs, were placed at the disposal of the 





that he was spared the agony of that last, |lodger, who disappeared, and neither he 


long Farewell. Almost the pleasantest times 


nor his ‘ fortune’ has since been heard of 


at Gad’s Hill were the winter gatherings for , by the disconsolate doorkeeper.” 


27 
A STRANGE USE FOR A TELEPHONE. | played amidst shouts of laughter, and at 
A police inspector at Odessa, says an | 9DC¢ became popular with the English. 
English journal, whose name, Dobrijin- T¥enty-five years later, when Cornwallis 
sky, deserves, in spite of its dissonance, surrendered at Yorktown, there was less 
to be mentioned on account of his clever-| Mifth in the British army as the Conti- 


ness, has discovered a new use for the 
telephone. One day recently a policeman 
brought to the station a Jew, having in 
his possession a quantity of silver believed 
to be stolen. The silver was in a semi- 
molten condition, and had none of its 
original features remaining to assist in its 
identification. Hence, as the Jew stoutly 
declared the metal to be his own property, 
the police inspector was put in a fix, from 
which all his cross examination of the pre- 
sumed thief failed to extricate him. A 
happy expedient occurred to him. 

He went to the telephone in the adjoin- 
ing room, and, mentioning to the officials 
at the police master’s office what had hap- 
pened, instructed them to utter in solemn 
tones, on a signal being given, the words, 
‘It’s no use, Smeliansky, it will be better 
for thee to confess thou hast robbed some- 
body, otherwise the punishment will inev 
itably be more severe.” 

Afterward, summoning the Jew into the 
room, he pointed to the instrument on the 
wall, and told him that it really did not 
matter whether he divulged his crime or 
not, as the ‘‘ machine” would do it for 
him. At this the Jew laughed outright, 
while the inspector placed a sheet of paper 
on the table and prepared to take down 
the confession. When everything was 


nental band played ‘Yankee Doodle.’ 
Thus were Cromwell and Washington 
linked together by this tune, both march- 
ing to victory over despotism to the music 
of labor and freedom set for them in de- 
rision by their foes.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

Bishop Williams, of Yeddo, gives the 
following interesting account of. the 
present attitude of the Japanese toward 
Christianity : 

‘*‘ Christianity has been attracting more 
attention of late than at any previous 
time. The secular papers frequently dis- 
cuss the subject, and some strongly advo- 
cate its claims. Notably among these is 
the principal Liberal paper, whose editor 
a few years ago wrote a book in which he 
| said the Government should use all its 
influence in favor of Buddhism, and make 
| it the State religion. Now, he says, he 
sees hiserror. The morality, civilization, 
| and goveraments of Europe and America, 
|he says, are based on, and have grow 
up from, the Christian religion, and if 
| Japan wishes to become entirely civilized, 
| and be received on an equal footing into 
the comity of nations, she must become 
Christian. Some of the ministers make 
no secret of their desire that Christian ity 
| should spread in this country, and there 


ready, he told the Jew to put the tube to iga general feeling that it will not be very 
his ear and decide whether be would con-| Jong before Christianity is recognized, 


doit for him, Then, giving the signal, ed. Christianity, which for some yexrs 
he returned to the table, when a second or | has been quietly ignored, will be public. y 
two later he had the satisfaction of seeing | tolerated, and will then have a free fiel. 
the Jew’s face turn deadly pale at hearing | Though the prophecies which some have 


fess himself or allow the ‘‘ machine” to| and entire freedom of conscience is gra 1 ‘- 


the solemn advice mysteriously conveyed 
to him by the ‘‘ machine,” and of noting 
down directly afterward a penitent con 


made, that Japan will be a Christian nation 
in ten years, will not be fulfilled—for 
Buddhism is not dead, and the priests will 


fession from the thief’s own lips. combine and us2 all theirstrength to put 
off the, to them, evil day—still it will be 
THE ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. | Christian at no very distantfuture. They 

“The origin of the song, ‘ Yankee | will oppose Christianity with all their 
Doodle,’” says an exchange, “‘ has always | POWET; which power is not to be despised ; 
been involved in a good deal of mystery, | but the result cannot be doubtful. Chris- 
but it is pretty certain that it is not an | “anity must spread and become the relig- 
American invention. It has been traced 10 of Japan. There can be no doubt 
to Holland in the seventeenth century, por dnd > sales Bo eee 
where it began, ‘Yankee dudel, dudel| nearing their end. The question is whether 
down,’ and was sung by the laborers in| heathen worship is to be succeeded by 
harvest-time. The word ‘ Yankee’ must Christianity, or by skepticism and a blank 
therefore be of foreign origin as well. In| ee. 


England, in the time of Charles I., the air | FASTIDIOUS SERVANTS 


was sung in a rhyme which is still heard | 


in our nurseries, beginning, 
‘**Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it ; 
Nothing in it, nothing in it, 
But the binding round it.’ 
‘“When Cromwell rode into Oxford 
upon & small horse, with his tingle plume 
fastened intoa kind of knot, the whole 
suggesting Puritan horror of high-stepping 
steeds and waving plumage, some wag in- 
vented the following rhyme and sent it 
abroad to the homely melody of the pres- 
ent day : 
““* Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a Kentish pony ; 
He stuck a feather in his cap, 
Upon a macaroni.’ 


An English lady, writing of the fastidi- 
ousness of English servants, says: ‘‘ Even 
the delicate satire of Du Maurier and the 
broader humor of Leech have failed to ex- 
aggerate the follies of modern servants 
| and the foolish and fanciful causes given 
by them for quitting the service of their 
jemployers. ‘To leave in order to get a 
change’ is become between masters and 
| servants a regular, recognized reason. ‘I 
have no fault to find against you and Lord 
|G—,’ a housemaid said to a friend of 
/mine a short time ago, ‘but I want a 
| change, and I don’t like H—shire scenery 
or air.’ Another friend of mine had a 
footman who left her ‘ because,’ he said, 
“he could no longer stay, as he regretted 


“The word ‘ macaroni’ was evidently a to find that his employer did not keep the 
corruption of the Italian word, macaroon, ,C°™Pany he had been accustomed to.’ A 
and meant a small rosette, in shape and | scullerymaid that had been engaged for 
tize like an Italian macaroon, «nd called so|™€ begged to leave, as she declined to 
from the English confusing the names of ke any orders from me, declaring that 
two Italian dishes so similar in pronuncia- | she could only take orders from the per- 
tion and spelling. It would seem that the 802 W° oven engaged her. A foreman in 
tune first came into this country in 1755. me be iain of one of my friends al- 
Braddock, at Albany, was assembling the | a & great quantit yof his master 8 green. 
Americans foran attack on the French a glass to be broken during a storm, 
and Indians at Niagara and Frontenac. | bs cause,’ he said, ,‘ it was not his place to 
The recruits came in wearing all the fash- | close the windows, and that he wasn’t 
ions of the past hundred years in England, ee gphbpher went man = busi- 
rr ty ps Star 4 ve tes sal situation, declined it on as oa : rpm . 

ry. a pitchfork. Dr, ground that 


. she had once lived j 
Richard Shuckburg, regimental surgeon, | and could not mule te ai ae 
who was a wit, and something of a mu-, Viscount’s, or else, to use her own words, 


sician, thinking of Cromwell at Oxford, ‘8he would lose all self-respect,’ while 
wrote out the score of ‘Yankee Doodle’ | *, bousemaid left me because she de- 


| 
and gave it to the leader of the Continental | eaten onatiuadens 100 dodclent ta 





band as the latest martial music. It was. 


good looks to keep company with.” 
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ARCTIC ADVENTURES, 


Commander Schley, of the Greely relief 
expedition, speaks most enthusiastically 
-f the beauties of the countless icebergs 
of the northern seas. ‘‘One morning, 
when the atmosphere was hazy from a 
‘ight fall of snow, in going a stiff nine- 
knot gait, we ran plump into an iceberg 
¢hat was in our way,and which no one 
could see. Fora moment! thought every 
mast would go by the board, and that my 
hair and teeth had preceded them. I 
never got quite such a shock. I was nearly 
thrown out of thecrow’s nest. [expected 
soon to hear the ‘ Alert’ was leaking. But, 
strange as it may seem, with a rebound of 
at least thirty feet, there was not a seam 
started. It was almost miraculous that 
we had no catastrophe, and shows how 
thoroughly that ship was built for just 
such encounters in those seas. On another 
oceasion, when over against the Green- 
land coast, I counted not less than 1,500 
icebergs that had been pushed from the 
glacial formation on the sloping headlands 
of the coast into the sea. We could 
occasionally hear the crackling that indi- 
cated the fissure ; but the sight of these 
majestic monarchs of the sea sailing off in 
the morning sunlight, with all the colors 
of the prism, was something that cannot 
be described. Fascinating region, do 
youask? Neveraonemoreso. I wanted 
to stay there awhile. Even the men I 
took at New Bedford and New London 
jumped at the chance to go, though some 
of them said they did not expect to come 
back again. Why, after we got Greely, 
and our mission was accomplished, I 
never felt such a pang of disappuintment 
that, with seventy-two days of summer 
weather before me, and an open sea, I was 
obliged to turn my prow homeward, and 
abandon the chance to get a higher lati- 
tude than any other explorer.” 








CONDENSED WISDOM. 

It is told of Dabshelim, the King, that 
his library was so large that it required a 
hundred brachmans to care for it, and a 
thousand dromedaries to transportit. He 
ordered all useless matter weeded out, and 
after thirty years’ labor it was reduced to 
the carrying capacity of thirty camels. 

Still appalled by the number of volumes, 
he ordered it condensed to a single drom- 
edary load, and when the task was com- 
pleted, age had crept upon him and death 
awaited him. Then Bidpay offered to 
compress the whole into a minute’s read- 
ing. He wrote: 

I. The greater part of science consists 
of but a single word—perhaps ; the whole 
history of man contains but three—born, 
suffered, died ! 

II. Love nothing but what 1s good, and 
do all thou lovest todo ; think nothing but 
what is true, and speak not all thou think- 
est. 

III. O rulers! tame your passions, gov- 
ern yourselves, and it will be only child’s 
play to govern the world. 

IV. Orulers! O people! it can never 
be repeated often enough to you that there 
is no happiness without virtue, and no 
virtue without the fear of God. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

While the great antiquity of the human 
race has been established beyond a doubt, 
it is impossible to assign any accurate 
date to man’s first appearance upon earth. 
“In making soundings in the slimy soil of 
the Nile valley,” says Professor N. Joly, 
of the Science Faculty of Toulouse, ‘‘ two 
baked bricks were discovered, one at a 
depth of twenty, the other of twenty-four 
yards. If we estimate the thickness of 
the annual deposit formed by the river at 
eight inches a century, we must assign to 
the first of these bricks an age of 12,000 
years, and to the second that of[14,000. 
By means of analogous calculations, Bur- 
meister supposes 72,000 years ® to;jhave 
elapsed since the first appearance of man 
upon the soil of Egypt, and DraperTat- 
tributes to the European man who wit- 
nessed the last glacial] epoch an antiquity 
of more,than 250,000 years , 








| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








EAST ANGELS 


THE NEW SERIAL STORY 
BY 
OONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
AUTHOR OF “ ANNE,” “‘ FOR THE MAJOR,” ETC., 

Was begun in Harprer’s Macazine for January. 
“ East els’’ displays even more than its au- 
thor’s accustomed acuteness of perception and neat- 
ness in spenectns Grewring. There are some touches 
inimitable as vo Mey slight in this study of the 
South.—N. Y. 7 ne. 

Promises to become as interesting as “ For the 
Major” or “ Annie.””— Boston Transcript. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 417) 


FOR FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS : 


The Mermaid and the Sea-Wolf, 
Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. 8. 
CHURCH ; 





Hatfield House and the Marquis of 
Salisbury, 
By Henry W. Lucy. Illustrated ; 


General Richard Montgomery, 

By Louise Livineston Hunt. Illustrated ; 

To a Snow-Drop, 

Sonnet by WiLt1am Worpsworrs. IIlustrated 
by ALFRED Parsons ; 


The Lick Observatory of California, 
By Smmon Newcoms. Illustrated ; 


The New and Old in Yucatan, 
By Auice D. Le Pronezon. Illustrated ; 
Guardian Birds, 
By Joon R. Coryet Illustrated by J. C. 
BEARD ; 


An Art Student in Ecouen, 
By Corne.ia W. Conant. Llustrated ; 


Pullman: A Social Study, 
By Ricuarp T. Ery. Ph.D. Illustrated; 


East Angels—Part Il., 
A New Novel by Constance Fentmmore Woot- 
SON ; 


At the Red Glove—Part Il., 
An Anonymous Novel. Illustrated by C. 8. 
REINHART ; 


Aunt Caroline’s Present, 
A Short Story. By Epwarp Everetr Haze; 


Professor Sarcophagus, 
A Short Story. By Lizzie W. Cnoampney ; 


A Transfigured Guest, 
A Poem. By Ameiia D. ALpEN. Illustrated by 
Rosina EMMETT ; 


The Federal Union, 


By Joun Fiske ; 


Poems 
By Wiru1am Winter, Lovise CHANDLER Moutl- 
ton, W.H. Hayne, and Laura M. Marqvanpd; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Statues not in Central Park.—The Lagging Ped- 
estal for Bartholdi’s Statue.—Woman’s Work 
at the New Orleans Exposition —The Leaders 
of Fashion.—Have We the Right to Hiss ?— 
Smoking in Public Places ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

A Novel Casuistry Class.~Art Appreciation.— 
Some Members of the Bar.—Juvenile Humors. 
Under which King?—In the Congressional Li- 
brary (S. C. Cromwett).— An Interrupted 
Prayer-meeting.— A Quick Response. — How 
near Eliza came to being Nominated for Mayor. 
—Negro Folk-lore.— Mike’s Signs. — Poe’s 
Critics (Joun B. Tass). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.........Per Year $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.......... i 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... “* 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers)...... * 10 00 


Index to Harper's Magazine,1 to 60. 8y0, Cloth, 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


¢@™ HARPER'S CATALOGU Comprising 
the titles of between three and Fons thousan 
Fplumpes. will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 








MACMILLAN & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Published monthly, price 75 cents ; an- 
nual subscription, $7.50. 


THE PORTFOLIO, 


An Artistic Periodical, 
EDITED BY 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Copiously Illustrated 
with Etched and Engraved Plates, 
WO. 2B1. 0.00 005s cccccee ce. cesceeses JANUARY 
CONTENTS: 
GEORGE MORLAND. By Walter Armstrong. 
WINDSOR, 1, General View. By W. J. Loftie 
OLD HOSPITALS AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


OF CANTERBURY. By Julia Cartwright. THE 
BLENHEIM PICTURES. ART CHRONICLE. 


ETCHINGS : 


The Inside of a Stable. By C. O. Murray, afte 
G. Morland. Windsor Castle from the Brocas 
By Edward Hull. Christ Church Gateway, Can 
terbury. By Joseph Pennell, with sixteer wood 
cut illustrations. 


Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. New Volumes. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. 
12mo, $1. 


J | Pm 
By E. A. DILLWYN 
12mo, $1. 


A very lively and spirited story, written with 
good deal of the realism of such authors as De- 
foe, and describing the experiences of a young 
lady. ... . Extremely entertaining and life- 
like. It will be seen from this that Miss Dillwyn 
has met perfectly the tone of sincere biography. 
—[{London Spectator. 

A very original autobiogruphical narrative, so 
cynically frank and delightfully piquant that it 
is quite a marvel. Read with understanding, 
the narrative is not uninstructive ; it is certainly 
well worth reading forentertainment only — St 
James’s Gazette. 


The Charles Kingsley Year Book. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. 


Selected from the writings of CuaRLes KINGSLEY 
By his wife. 


12mo, cloth, red edges, $2. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


WOMAN'S WORK.” 


A journal devoted to money eens employments 
for women. Practical, Helpful, Interesting. 
Sold by nowatenere. | Subscription, cents a ye 


“ Woman’s Work, Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, 








bine instruction with cure. Circulars aud ip 
‘ormation mailed free. Address 
“School for Invalid Youth,” Lyme, Conn. 


Fitting inser IN THR YOUNG, How to com 





ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR JANUARY. 


The Contemporary Pulpit in its Influence 
upon Theology, Pror. W. J. TucKER. 


Unfaith. Poem by Pav H. Hayne. 


The Puritans and their Psalm Tunes. Pror 
EpwIn H. HIGuey. 


The Home of St. Augustine, REV. Gzorce A. 
JACKSON. 


The Religious Problem of the Country Town. 
II. Rev. SamueL W. Dixz. 

Editorials: 
Tradition. Criticism,and Science ; The Concentra 
tion of Religious Interest; Popular Government 
in England. 


Archeological Notes. 
Theological and Religious Intelligence. 
Book Notices. 


2” SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1885. $8 a year. » 
cents @ number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston : 


11 E. 17th St., New York, 


VERY 


Beautifully Bound 
AND 
Attractive Books. 


A BIBLE PORTRAIT GA , y 
Richard Newton, DD, eee Nin St Be, 





Rambles in Bible Lands,” “ Pearls from the East,” 
ete., etc. Quarto, beautifully {II y 
9 Q y illustrated. Price, 
This book will be one of the most 

sultable gift-books for a boy or girl. Berner end 
in this portrait gallery, is at home, gental and good’ 


IN AFTER VEARS, A uel to “ Through t 
Winter,” by the author of "On the Way = 
ete. 12mo, illustrated. Price, $1.50. ‘ 
All who have read “Through t Wi ad 

welcome this book. —— ne, ae 


THROUGH THE WINTER SERIES, This 
popular series will consist of “ Through the Win 
r,” “On the Way Home,” and “In After Years.” 
Three 12mo booksinabox. Price, only $4. 


DIDLEY DUMPS; or, John Ellar io 
i oe Fifth edition, revised and rh dy py 
F, Rachford Starr, M.A., author of “ What Can y 
Do? {A question for professing Christians.) ““ May 
eon e Sed eee en Lote ng Through a Tele. 

ope,” and “Farm Echoes.” 12 
trated. Price, 75 cents. . oe Seen Sa 
The royalty on the sale of this book ts d y 
the author to the Newboys’ Aid Soolety of Pune ™ 


WEE DAVIE. By the Rev. Norman Macl 
New edition, with an Introductory oy ta 
Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., narrating the circum 
stances in which the story was written in his 
manse. i6mo, cloth. Illustrated. Price, 6) cents 


NUMBER THREE WINIF 1E 
Agnes Giberne, author of - Be EA CS... 
cloth. Illustrated. 306 pages, Price, $1.25. 


LEAVES FROM THE TREE 0 
New edition. A verse of Scripture with ma 
comment or illustration for every day in the year. 
— cloth. Gilt side stamps. "249 pp. Price, 60 
n 


OUR PICTURE BOOK, 1885. 
peners the Youth’s World, Toth eee nee 
rated T Sun 


d Treasury of Knowledge, an day Hours, 
aa in one volume, bound in cloth’ Price, 


SUNDAY AT HOME, 1884. The bound volume 
=. this popular magazine will be ready shortly 


ice, $3.50. 
The American 
Sunday-School Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., 


10 Bible House, New York. 


Those answering an 4 dvertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 








taining 20 pp., ouly 
‘delights the family ; 


and educates. The boys and gir! 
will become well-informed men and women. 
poems, and dialogues. 

"es prizes for best answers. The 


jspecimen copy. Agents wanted everywhere. 








A beautifully Illustrated monthly, con-|years ago another great movement be 

centsayear. It on £ s 7 

t Q enucates the boys| JOURNAL (1 pares weekly, $2.00 a year) 

and girls; it is full of the purest, sweet-|and the TEACHERS?’ INSTITUTE, (16 
est, and most interesting wee It interests| pages, monthly, $1.00) are specially devo 

who read it/to spreading the great reform in education. 

In|These papers are long established, and have ® 

its eighth year; widely circulated. It hasstories,|large circulation. i 

The * QuESTION-BOx’”’| world; they will double any teacher’s skill and 

priv ‘“LETTER-| power. We also publish some remarkable edu- 

Box” has bright letters from the brightest boys| cational books: h 
and girls. Only 50 cents a year. Send 5 cents for} ($1.00) The * Quincy Methods,” ($1.50) “ Educa- 
7 


'@ FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, S35 cine pr. New York. 


ax(ireal Movemen! 
*« IN EDUCATION *t 


Horace Mann started an Educational Wave that 

was felt tn every school-house. More than as 
nan 

CH ool, 


thering t force. THE 


They are the best in the 


*Parker’s Talks on Teaching, 





tion by Doing’? (60 cts.,) etc. Send fur Catalog’ 











Waterman’s ‘‘ Ideal” Fountain Pen. 


WATERMAN'S 





HARPER. & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,N..Y. 


It is the only fountain holder that uses a gold 
or steel pen, and always writes without shaking. 
It is the simplest (only four parts) and cleanest in 
use or in the pocket, as well as the readiest. 

It is warranted to give satisfaction, or purchase 
money willberefunded. Your favorite pen can be 









i Fg * Ae 
tDEAL PEN 


(Patented Feb. 12th and Nov. 4th, 1884. ) t 


Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, D. D., Elmira, N. Y., 52VS 
“I find the Waterman “Ideal Pen”’ the very best 
of all the Fountain Pens that have been upon the 
market during the past thirty-five years.” ‘ 

Send for a circular with full price-list and test 
monials. Agents Wanted. Mention this paper 

The Ideal Pen Co,, 10 Murray St., New York. 


fitted, and the character of your writing preserved. | L. E. Waterman, Manager. 


The Ideal Pocket for pens and pencils of all sizes, holds from 1 to 6 securely at the same time. J! 
fastens itself and is easily changed from one vest pocket to another. Price, nickel-plated, 25 cD’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The various markets for cereals have 
made unexpected progress during the 
week past. The rise in wheat, corn, and 
oats has proved quite uniform, and, so far 
ascan be judged, the movement is justified 
by the situation, for, while a year ago at 
this time the Liverpool market for wheat 
was overloaded, it is now quite depleted, 
having on storage considerably less than 
one-half the amount reported at the com- 
mencement of 1884, This fact is ascer- 
tained through the official reports made 
by the Government at the commencement 
of each year. The same condition, by 
the same means, is proven to be the case 
in the French and other ports of Europe, 
and the good effect these reports have 
had on our markets is very natural. 

This condition of the foreign markets for 
wheat has the tendency to create a ship- 
ping demand, which is likely to show 
quite large proportions when the figures 
are published. Of course any advance of 
five or six cents a bushel in so important 
a market as that for wheat is necessarily 
produced, in part, by a heavy covering of 
the short interest outstanding, and tbe re- 
action of two cents, or more, a bushel is 
natural ; but the fact of the low stores in 
Europe is an important one, and conclu- 
sively proves that we are not going to be 
left without a market for our supplies. 

The past few days have witnessed an 
opening of several important fron furnaces, 
and, in several cases, the manufacturing 
interests of New England have resumed 
work at reduced rates of wages, which, 
with the advance in prices for some do- 
mestic manufactures, makes it possible to 
produce without loss. 

The uncertainties on Wall Street at 
present are the West Shore and the New 
York Central passenger fight, and the 
condition of the coa’ trade. It was sup- 
posed that the coal combination was 
finally fixed up, but there seems to bea 
hitch with the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company, and until the obstacle is re- 
moved there will be uncertainty as to the 
future of the trade. 

With regard to the passenger competi- 
tion on the lines named, it is doubtful if 
there will be any immediate settlement of 
this trouble until the two roads are prac- 
tically brought into harmonious arrange- 
ment by common ownership. The theory 
that Vanderbilt is gradually buying up 
the West Shore first mortgage bonds 
seems to have no tangible evidence to 
support it, and the weakness in the bonds 
of late will hardly sustain any supposition 
of this kind. 

The movement this week in the stock 
market has been toward better prices, and 
a firmer tendency that way seems to be 
pretty well established. Good investment 
shares—with exceptions—are in demand 
at above the low figures of a few days ago, 
while a steady demand for good bonds is 
the order of the day. We believe, and 
have believed for some time, that such an 
opportunity as is now being offered to in- 
vestors to buy cheap securities should be 
laken advantage of, and that six months 
from now will exhibit very satisfactory re- 
sults to those embracing the opportunity 
afforded. 

The foreign exchange market is weak 
ening, and with the chances of a foreign 
war, which, though not great, are possi- 
ble, we should have such a transfer of 
funds here for investment as would change 
the whole prospect. Ina word, there is 
4 more hopeful feeling this week than for 
tome time, with a strong current appar- 
ently in reserve. We shall see. 


The bank statement is remarkable : 


Loans, decrease.... .......... $1,734,100 
Specie, increase................. 7,309,200 
Legal tenders, increase......... 2,422,300 
Deposits, increase... .......... 8,431,000 
Reserve, increase.............. 7,623,750 


Here we have an increase of reserve which 
Makes the surplus reserve of the banks 
about $47,500,000. These figures are liter- 
ally unprecedented, and represent an ac- 
cumulation of funds which will, one day, 





make a great impression on investment 
securities, whenever that day of re-estab- 
lished confidence does return. The rate 
for call money this week has been from 
one-half per cent. to one per cent. 


STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES. 


The Providence ‘‘ Journal” gives the 
following statistical comparison of the 
gain and decline of membership in our 
principal church organizations : 

‘‘The population of the United States 
has increased since 1860, say 25 per cent. 
The Methodist churches have increased in 
number in exactly the same ratio, it being 
now 15,000,000. The Baptist churches 
have increased 50 per cent., numbering 
12,000,000. The Presbyterians have added 
90 per cent., numbering now 5,500,000. 
The Congregationalists have declined rel- 
atively, the increase in the twenty-five 
years being only 27 per cent., or a mem- 
bership, as of to-day, of 1,800,000. The 
Episcopalians have gained 33} per cent. ; 
while the Catholics have gained 200 per 
cent., there being now of that church in 
the United States, say, 9,500,000. Should 
the same ratio of increase prevail for fif 
teen years, the Catholics would number 
25,000,000 in fifteen years. Why this in- 
crease is unlikely, if not impossible, it will 
not be difficult to show. 

‘*TIt will be perceived that the increase of 
church membership does not keep pace 
with the increase of population, save, first, 
as regards the Methodists, the Catholics, 
and the Hebrews, who have gained 100 
per cent., and now number 700,000. 

‘** A variety of considerations are herein 
suggested, which we leave for elabora- 
tion to ourreaders, The immense stride 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; the sturdy 
advance of Methodism ; the absolute as 
well as relative loss of the Friends (being 
60 per cent.) ; the significance of church 
membership as a standard of religious 
culture and moral character ; the qualifi- 
cations to be made, if any, as regards the 
colored race ; the quality of the credo as 
compared with that of a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago; the growing demozracy in the 
Roman Catholic church,and, on the whole, 
the relation of the churches to the moral, 
social, and spiritual welfare of the people 
—there is food for thought in this sub- 
ject.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE Hospitau.—It 
is stated that most of the French hospitals 
have now a photographic studio attached 
to the premises for photographing the pa- 
tients at different times. The rapid dry- 
plate process is employed for this purpose, 
and there has been devised an electrically 
operated camera, which is found very use- 
ful in obiaining a series of views in rapid 
succession. Certain classes of patients.are 
photographed on their entry into the hos- 
pital, and at regular intervals thereafter. 
In case of hysteria, for example, it is said 
to be interesting to note the original con- 
tractions and compare them with succeed- 
ing ones, the photographs being all placed 
in an album for study of the disease, and 
for comparison with others taken from 
other patients. In this simple and conven- 
ient way the leading features of the ail- 
ment are made recognizable. The new 
printing processes also enable these photo- 
graphs to be copied and distributed to 
other hospitals:and medical men. 


“IN A VERY WEAK CONDITION, 
SINKING FROM NERVOUS 


PROSTRATION.” 


A patient in Mississippi gives this account of a 
“marvelous change’ wrought in her condition : 
** Last December I revetved your Compound 

Oxygen. Jwasina very weak condition, sinking 
Srom nervous stration. 1 commenced its use 
immediately, leaving off acecntang pe And 
what a marvelous change it wrou in a few 
weeks! So vaniy did my ee ti * nctgniirs 
and friends who had been familiar with my com- 
plaints for several years are still full of wonder at 
my recovery. F 

Uur “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Neu’ a, Bronchitis, — etc. o.33 anda 
wide range of chronic diseases, wi sais 
Adress Drs. Starkey & PALEN, Y 109 and 1,111 
Girard St., Philadelphia. 


DRIVE DYSPEPSIA 


away by taking the medicine of which so many think 
with gratitude, and speak of only with words of 
highest praise—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has cure 
thousands. No other sarsaparilla has such a sharp- 
ening effect upon the appetite. No other prepara- 
tion tones and strengthens the digestive organs like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it now 


“For several years my wife and myself have been 
great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable 
to eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very care- 
ful in selecting our food. We tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and after taking a bottle or two were able to 
enjoy fruit or any other food.”—H. M. CRANDALL 
North Adams, Mass. 


Sick Headache 


“T have been troubled with sick headache, which 
seldom gave me any rest, and very often caused 
neglect of business. After trying several remedies, 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilia, and I can truly say that 
in four weeks it made me a new man. My head 
ceased to ache, and my whole system is built up 
anew, enjoying perfect health. It isthe best medi- 
cine I ever used, and after trying others I find it has 
no equal.”—L BARRINGTON, 130 Bank Street, New 
York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared 
only by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


irate “BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
e WATER 


FOR BRIGHT’S 
TAME MAAN OR DISEASE of THR KID 
NEYS, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, STONE, ACID DYS- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.00 per case at the Springs. 
Springs pamphlet mailed to any address. 
WATER FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
General Agents, NEW YORK CITY. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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Everyon me. Secure a new 
n the best Grain 
Region in the world and 
leave the marshes, stumps, 
stones and worn-out lands 
of the East. Don’t wait, 
now is the time to buy. 
Going rapidly, and prices 
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ordering it. It et on lustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS S, etc. 
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THE LINE SELECTED BY TH% VU. 8. UW. 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burling On 
Route. 
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GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


YHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Thro the Heart of tne rgtinens by w: 
“St Pacttic Junction or Omah: of ” 
DENVER, 
or via Range ay one Atehiaon to Bag! 
necting in Union at Kansas C! Atchison 
Omaha and Denver Pith through cals fae a, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
we all points in the Far West. shortest Lineto 
KANSAS CITY, 

And all points in the South-West. 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not a the oon that Round i 1 tickets nt 
re rates ca’ P Great 
Through Line, to al the > Llealte and "plasmere 
Reso e West h- West including 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Vall 

Yosemite, the 


¥ 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic, 
HOME-SEEKERS 


Sbould also remember that t’ " _\ne leads di 
the heart of the Government aud Railroad pr 5 in 
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Itis known. as the great TH ROUGH ris rp 
of America, and is universally admitted to be 
Finest Eauipped Rallrend int in the World ay 

classes of 
Through Tickets via this line for om at all Rali- 

road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 


“SOD Pre oe. Pres’ and Gen. 
PENOCEVAL Pane Nyt legs 


JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen, Easter n Ast, 
roadw e ana 
306 B Washiteron Stn Boston. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


“The Christian Union ” 


AND 


“The Cottage Hearth ” 


FOR ONLY 


$3.50 A YEAR. 


THE = Smee oy is a well-known home 
magazine, now in its fifth year, and publishes 
bright and Intéresting Stories and Poems by the 
best American writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Meulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Cncan Warner agua patter. Fran- 

ces L. Mrs. ‘Abby M Morton Diaz, 

Terry Saake. Celia ya Lucy Larcom. 

Cavice he Chena om and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and P Soparmente for Mothers, for 
children, and for’ Sabbat reading ; Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental; Fashions and Fancy Work; Hints on 
Floriculture, ‘and Valuable Tested Receipts for 
Household use, with many 


Beautiful Illustrations, 
all printed on super-calendered r, with great 
care, making a most attractive monthly magazine 
Price, 81.50 a Year. 

Our Offer is to send for one yor these ba publi 
cations, the retail price of which is $4.50, to any one 
who will at once send us W, as we wish every 
reader of THE ven gy UNION to become a sub- 
seriber to our magazine 
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THE COTTAGE HEARTH CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 
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16th Edition. 108 Pages, explain- 
ing the entire business. Gives 
symptoms and best remedies for 
all diseases. A 50-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. All for 25c. in stamps. 


A. M. LANG, 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 
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’ solute safety and satisfaction. The 
Kansas-Mis. Loan &Trust Uo., Wyandotte, Kan. 
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THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 

‘The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ a monthly 
published by Alfred E. Rose, Westfield, 
N. Y¥., the subscription price of which is 
$1.00 per year, commences in the Janu- 
ary number the regular publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, as 
formerly published in the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Pulpit.’’ Each number will contain, in 
addition to sermons from such renowned 
preachers as Canon Farrar, Canon Lid- 
don, Dr. Joseph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
ete., twoof Mr. Beecher’s sermons each 
month. ‘* The Pulpit of To-Day’’ has a 
large and rapidly increasing circulation, 
and the addition of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons will undoubtedly tend to increase 
its popularity. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor we are enabled 
to offer to our subscribers The Christian 
Union and *‘ Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both 
papers together te one address, one year, 
for the sum of $3.50. 


“THE TRAVELERS.” 


The twenty-first annual statement of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., published in The Christian Union last 
week, shows that company to be in a thor- 
ougbly prosperous condition. The amount 
of life insurance written in 1884 by this com- 
pany is largely in excess of that written in 
1883, and although making accident insur- 
ance their specialty, the life department, on 
account of the low rates, clear and equitable 
contract and non-forfeiting policies, is fast 
becoming a formidable rival to the regular 
life companies. Starting in 1864 as pioneer 
in the accident insurance field, with a paid- 
up capital of $300,000, this company has, by 
sagacious business management and the 
prompt payment of all honest claims, accu- 


mulated gross assets to the amount of $7,826,- 
000, of which $1,947,000 area clear surplus 
over every obligation. It has paid over 
$10,000,000 in claims under its policies, and is 
at present paying over $4,000 a day to its pol- 
icy-holders throughout the year, and is, of 
the many insurance companies, one in which 
we have confidence and have no hesitation 
in recommending to our subscribers as 
worthy of their patronage. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We have several times called the attention 
of our readers to the facilities offered by the 
Soule Photograph Company of Boston, Mass., 
to those who wish to make a collection of 
foreign photographs. 

Their catalogue contains over 5,000 sub- 
jects, and there is hardly an ancient or mod- 
ern work of art in painting, statuary, fresco 
drawing, engraving, or etching, of which 
they cannot furnish a photographic repro- 
duction. 

To the student of the history of painting 
or sculpture these reproductions are espe- 
cially valuable, as they furnish the means of 


pursuing intelligently this fascinating study. 
Their extensive catalogue is sent by them 
to any address on receipt of six cents. 


COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common colds—the chil- 
liness and shivering,the dullness and langaor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain in the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend 
a timely use of Madame Torter’s Curative Cough 
Balsam. A s3xfe, reliable, and pleasant rem- 
edy. Full directions on each bottle. Small 
bottles, 25 cents. 


The Upright Piano is rapidly taking the place 
of the square piano, formeriy almost universally 














latter still pract 
instrament. They have succeeded in dispensing 
with wood in securing the strings of this instru- 
ment to its iron plate,so producing an instru- 
ment with purer, more musical tones, and 
especially of much greater durability.—[Boston 
Traveler. 


Charles A. Roberts, of East Wilson, N. Y., had 
thirteen scrofulous ulcers on his face and neck. 
Hood's Sarsapariila >ured them. 
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for Sale by a clergyman sadly 
embarrassed by lack of funds. A fine pair, and 
over 100 views. Price, $140, or will sell separately, 
Address J. B. C., Box 1,431, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted—By middle-aged lady of experience, 
position as companion to elderly or invalid lady 
going South. Compensation of minor conse- 
quence. Address Clinton Ave. Institute,422 Cler- 
mont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Educated Christian Lady would like a posi- 
tion as companion. Has had experience in 
housekeeping. For particulars address E. G.’ 
133 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





KRUPP’S ESTABLISHMENT AT ESSEN. 


The Brussels ‘‘ Revue Commerciale Diplo- 
matique et Consulaire”’ gives the following 
details concerning the famous works at Es- 
sen. The works are organized to perfection. 
Mr. Krupp,trueto the formula of economists, 
strives to utilize the elements of which he 
disposes without losing a particle of metal or 
one second of the labor of his workmen. 
Thus, at Essen, the steel cylinders removed 
by boring are subsequently bored themseives 
and serve to make cannon of a smaller bore, 
while everywhere else sach cylinders are 
treated as refuse. Cannons are not the only 
articles made at Essen; axletrees, iron 
wheels, and rails are likewise manufactured 
there. A few figurea will testify better than 
apy other commentary to the important re- 
sults obtained by Mr. Krupp. In 1860 his 
works gave employment to 1,764 workmen, 
in 1870 to 7,084, and at the present time 
20,000 are employed. The families of these 
20,000 workmen represent a population of 
65,381 souls, 13,000 of whom are children, 
who receive a good education in admirably 
managed schools. From these children the 
future workmen, fcremen, bookkeepers, and 
even engineers are recruited for the works. 
The werkmen’s houses erected by Mr. Krupp 
give shelter to 19.000 persons; he lets them 
to his workmen at a lowrent. The Essen 
works include 11 high blast furnaces, 1,542 
ordinary furnaces, 439 boilers, 82 tappet 
hammers, and 450 steam engines, develop- 
ing a total of 185,000 horse-power. Dur- 
ing the previous year 250,000,000 kilos of 
steel were produced, the quantity of coal con- 
sumed amounting to 3,000 tons daily. The 
safety of the works is watched over by 63 
firemen; many a@ provincial town does not 
possess one-fourth the number. But the ac- 
tivity of this formidable company, which 
supplies cannon to more than half cf the 
actual armies, is not limited to this. It works 
also 547 iron mines in Germany and Spain, 
near Bilbao ; three coa) mines in the suburbs 
of Bocchum on the Rhine ; it has constructed 
four high-blast furnaces at Duisburg and 
Neuweid, a large experimental camp at Mep- 
pen, and has farther established at Essen 
workshops for photography, lithograpby, and 
bookbinding ; also a printing establishment, 
which possesses three rotary machines. 


A CITY IN THE AIR, 

Ninety miles west of Albuquerque, in 
New Mexico, is perhaps the most remark- 
able town in the United States. It is the 
pueblo of the Acomas, placed on a butte 
400 feet above the valley. In inaccessi- 
bility it has for three centuries been a 
Gibraltar of safety to the Acomas. A 
correspondent of the Lawrence ‘‘ Journal ” 
thus describes the ascent : 


“There are two means of ascent, one by a 
flight of steps cut into the wall and rising at 
an angle of forty-three degrees, and the other 
by a fissure in the rocks leading up inte the 
mountain. Both ways have been trodden by 
hundreds of feet until the steps are hollow 
troughs. Either one is exceedingly difficult, 
and neither is tolerably safe. We chose the 
one along the fissure. 

“With all the danger and fatigue, it isa 
laughable sight to see a person—some other 
person—make theascent. One has to stride 
over the fissure, one foot on the right-hand 
side and the other on the left, and at the same 
time press the hands alternately against the 
rocks for support. An Indian will throw a 
live sheep around his neck and go up quite 
rapidly without touching either hand to the 
rocks ; but I am satisfied I could never do it. 

“They told us of a pathetic incident that oc- 
curred on the outer stairway several genera- 
tions ago. Several men started up, each 
with a sheep on his back. When nearly to 
the top the sheep carried by the foremost 
man became restless, and the shepherd in 
trying to hold it fast lost his footing, and in 
falling swept bis companions over the preci- 
pice, and they all fell on the rocks at the foot 
in a lifeless heap. The Indians have carved 
@ representation of the accident on a rock 
near where it occurred, which scarcely serves 
to steady the nerves of those who go by that 
route. 

“The top of the elevation is level, and con- 
tains an area of sixty or seventy acres. At 
one side stands the pueblo, a blunt pyramid 
of adobe and stone honeycombed with rooms; 
at the other the church and graveyard, and 
near the centre a pond of pure water thirty 
feet in depth and several yards in extent. 

‘“* The priest was made acquainted with the 
object of our visit, and the ringing of the 
church bell brought the inhabitants of the 
village around us. When they understood 
that the title to their lands was in question 





and we had come to take testimony, they 
showed great interest, and discussed the va- 
rious points involved with remarkable intel- 
ligence, considering their limited opportuni- 
ties for a knowledge of law. As nightfall 
came ona number of the men who had been 
at work in the valley came up, bringing deli- 
cious peaches and grapes, which we were 
glad to accept, in view of the meager prepa- 
rations for supper. We slept in the church, 
wrapped up in our Navajo blankets, and 
never felt more secure or happier in our 
lives. 

‘* When the gray dawn peered through the 
little mica window-panes it revealed great 
roof-beams more than a foot in diameter and 
tairty or forty feet long, and through the 
open tower a bell that was cast in 1710. How 
these immense timbers and this bell were 
brought up to the top of this cliff no one liy- 
ing knows. The Indians shake their heads 
and the priest shakes his, but no one ventures 
an opinion. The timbers are there, how- 
ever, as witnesses, and morning and night, 
as the seasons come and go and genera- 
tions pass away, the bell speaks for itself in 
the silvery tones that pleased its founder in 
far-off Spain when King George was on the 
throne. The adobes—or the earth of which 
they were made—were brought up from the 
valley also, for the top of the butte was a 
bald rock in the beginning. And the earth 
for the graves came the same way, requiring 
forty years, the priest said, to complete the 
graveyard. Itisthe only completed grave- 
yard! haveeverseen. The old priest seemed 
very happy In the charge of his flock, and bis 
flock seemed happy in possession of him.”’ 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


It may happen, however, that to make 
inopportune demands for an increase of 
salary will ruin not him who refuses, but 
him who asks. A case starts to our recol- 
lection of a man who had an excellent 
appointment in the city. He was draw- 
ing £1,000 a year for work which required 
some talent, but was pretty easy and 
pleasant ; moreover, he was on the fair 
way to better things. But he was too 
impatient. His employers bore with him 
for a while, and in fact raised his salary 
four times within three years, for they 
fully appreciated his services. A day 
came, however, when they had to tell 
him plainly that his demands were un- 
reasonable ; upon which he stood on his 
dignity, and resigned. He quite expected 
that he would instantly find in the city 
another situation as good as that which 
he had left; but he was not able to get an 
appointment at so much as half of his for- 
mer salary. Everywhere his presumption 
in asking for £1,200 a year was laughed 
at, and he soon had to acknowledge to 
himself that in the former situation, which 
he had so foollshly thrown up, he had 
been most generously overpaid. Deeply 
mortified, too proud to return to his old 
employers, who would have been willing 
‘to take him back, the misguided man be- 
came 8 city loafer; he tried to set up in 
business for himself without sufficient 
capital, and, after a series of luckless 
speculations, took to drinking, and was 
no more heard of. This story points a 
moral, which ambitious young men do 
not always sufficiently lay to heart— 
namely, that to resign a good berth before 
making sure of a better is to run the risk 
of being left outin the cold. Itis by no 
means a recommendation to a man out of 
place to have formerly received a high 
salary and to have served under first-rate 
employers. All the persons to whom he 
applies will naturally conclude that he 
must have left his good appointment for 
unavowable reasons; and even the best 
certificates of character from his old mas- 
ters will not serve to dispel this notion. 
We knew an unwise young man, who, 
leaving a good place out of pure caprice, 
was earnestly advised by his employer to 
think twice of what he was doing. ‘‘ You 
will find it a positive disadvantage to have 
served in our house,” said his employer, 
‘for we are known to be just masters, 
and nobody will believe that you left us 
of your own accord.” The young man 
would not heed the warning, and the up- 
shot was that he had to emigrate, having 
failed in all his endeavors to get another 
situation.—[Chambers’s Journal, 





PUNCTUATION. 

The greatest men are often the most 
particular and accurate in little thiags. A 
writer in ‘‘ All the Year Round” says that 
Macaulay was one of the most particular 
authors as to punctuation, and his works 
can be recommended as models to those 
who desire to gain a knowledge of the art. 
Jeffrey, the first editor of the ‘ Edin. 
burgh Review,” prided himself on his 
ability in punctuating. Lord Cockburn 
said of him: ‘‘There was no one of the 
friends of his later acquisition for whom 
hehad greater admiration or regard than 
Lord Macaulay, and he testified the in- 
terest which he took in this great writer's 
fame by a proceeding which, considering 
his age and position, is not unworthy of 
being told. This Judge, of seventy-four, 
revised the proof-sheets of Macaulay’s first 
volumes of ‘The History of England’ 
with the diligence and’ minute care of a 
corrector of the press toiling for bread ; 
not merely suggesting changes in the mat- 
ter and the expression, but attending to 
the very commas and colons—a_ task 
which, though humble, would not be use- 
less, because it was one at which long 
practice had made him very skillful ; in- 
deed, he used to boast that it was one of 
his peculiar excellences, On returning « 
proof to an editor of the ‘Review,’ he 
says: ‘I have myself rectified most of the 
errora,and made many valuable verbal 
improvements in a small way. But my 
great task has been with the punctuation, 
on which I have, as usual, acquitted my- 
self to admiration. And, indeed, this is the 
department of literature in which I feel 
that I most excel, and on which I am 
therefore most willing now to stake my 
reputation !'” Dean Alford flattered him 
self that he was able to punctuate, ‘I 
have some satisfaction in reflecting,” he 
says, ‘‘that in the course of editing the 
Greek text of the New Testament I believe 
I have destroyed more than a thousand 
commas, which prevented the text being 
—— understood.” To this Mr. Wash- 
ngton Moon retorted that the great enemy 


to understanding the Dean’s sentences 
was the want of commas ! 


“ THERE’S NAE CHIRTIN’ IN HEAVEN.” 

The Rev. A. M. Wilson, preaching in 
Bathgate, the other Sunday, on the words, 
‘Yet there is room,” related the follow 
ing incident: He said, ‘‘One day, about 
sixty years ago, there was considerable 
commotion in one of the junior classes of 
the parish school here, arising from a 
struggle among the boys to find room on 
the form which they occupied in the 
school. On this particular occasion there 
were more boys than there was room for 
them on the seat, and there was conse- 
quently a good deal of squeezing to find 
and to retain a place on the form. The 
disturbance attracting the master's atten 
tion, he called up one of the boys and 
asked what all the noise was about. 
‘Please, sir,’ said the urchin, ‘it’s Jamie 
Morison, and he’s swearing.’ Young 
Morison was then called up and examined 
as to this grave accusation, to which he at 
once gave a very emphatic denial. Upon 
the question being put to his accuser, 
‘ What did Morison say ?’ the answer was, 
‘He said there’s nae chirtin’ in heaven.’ 
[*‘ Chirtin’” is lowland Scotch for crowd- 
ing, jostling.) I don’t know whether the 
master was able to retain his gravity on 
hearing this novel illustration of profane 
swearing, but it seems to me as if coming 
events had cast their shadows before them, 
for the whole after-life of James Morison 
has been devoted to the proclamation and 
enforcement of that institution of his 
childhood—‘there’s nae chirtin’ in heaven " 
There's room and to spare for all men in 
the great heart of our heavenly Father, 
in the atoning sacrifice of our Lord and 
Saviour, in the operations of the Divine 
Spirit, and in our Father's house in heav- 
en, Verily, the boy was father of the 
man!’ The James Morison referred tos 


the Rev. Dr. James Morison, Principal of 
the Theological Hall of the Evangelical 
Union Church, and pastor of Dundas 
Street Morisonian Church, Glasgow.— 
[Scottish American. 
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BOTTLED AIR. 


The editor of London “ Truth,” Mr. 
Labouchére, has been testing the curious 
invention of Dr. Carter Moffat, who pre- 
pares what he calls ‘‘ Bottled Italianized 
Air for the Voice,” and thus describes his 
experience : 


“The point of this ‘invitation’ concert 
was that all the singers used bottled air, and 
Dr. Carter Moffat, the ‘bottled air’ genius, 
himself appeared between the parts, holding 
the mysterious ‘ Ammoniaphone,’ or bottled- 
air machine, a long silver tube, which he 
flourished in the face of the audience, while 
he described its virtues with considerable 
animation and w robust faith which at last 
became rather contagious. I confess that at 
first, much as I can swallow in the way of 
scientific boasting and assertion, I could not 
swallow the bottled-air theory. How did I 
know what the voices of the singers before 
me had been ere they took to the bottle or 
tube? Dr. Moffat’s own agreeable and 
sonorous organ had once been a poor, 
squeay thing, but assiduous inhalation had, 
so he said, made it what it was. I was glad 
to hear that, but—but—let’s have a look, I 
said to myself, at the pamphlet. The room 
was strewn with copies of a pamphlet by the 
doctor. It is all about himself and his re- 
searches. It sets forth how he analyzed 
Italian air, to the influence of which, he said, 
we owe the most beautiful voices in the 
world; how he found it saturated with 
peroxide of hydrogen and free ammonia ; 
how it occurred to him to condense these 
gases, and cause them to be inhaled with 
common air in certain proportions by people 
with weak voices, ard how the result was 
practically to Italianize the voice. 

‘* After reading this astonishing assertion, 
I eagerly turned the pages to discover who 
Dr. Carter Moffat was. I soon found that 
he was all right. For seven years he was 
first demonstrator at the Royal College of 
Edinburgh, besides being Professor of Chem- 
istry at Glasgow. He went out to examine 
mines and mineral earths for the Italian 
Government some years ago, and so valuable 
were his services that he was awarded a gold 
medal at Turin, and received a decoration of 
honor. It was at that time he carried out 
his experiments on the air of the Abruzzi 
regions with the startling effects which have 
ended in the invention of the ammoniaphone. 
He came home, threw up all his professional 
prospects, took a farm outside Glasgow, 
built his own laboratories, and for nine 
years employed himself in various scientific 
researches and experiments, chiefly con- 
nected with gases and their inhalation. The 
interior of the ammoniaphone is, I am told, 
occupied with wicks saturated with peroxide 
of oxygen and free ammonia, and by air- 
chambers regulating the transmission of 
these gases through a little mouthpiece into 
the lungs. A couple of deep inhalations will 
suffice for a test. 

“It was, | confess, with profound skepti- 
cism that I piaced the little silver mouthpiece 
to my lips, and drew a deep breath. A 
strong, choking, burning flavor of pepper- 
mint nearly took my breath away, but the 
sensation soon ceased to be disagreeable. 
Before I began the experiment I had been 
requested to utter a few sentences in my 
erdinary tone of voice, and after a few pulls 
at the ammoniaphone I was requested to 
repeat the same words, without using any 
extra exertion. I was really startled at the 
involuntary loudness of my own voice, and a 
friend who accompanied me, and who was a 
greater skeptic than myself, fairly burst out 
laughing at the result. Dr. Carter Moffat 
smiled benignly, and told me that he had 
now 30,000 persons using the ammoniaphone 
with the san.e results. Marie Roze, Lady 
Macfarren, and a host of others, are ready 
to bear witness to benefits received, and, of 
course, their letters are printed in the pam- 
phlet. The ammoniaphone also claims to be 


of use in bronchitis, and almost a specific in 
asthma. Dr. Carter Moffat is, perhaps, a 
little ‘n danger of claiming too much for his 
invention, but his labors and sacrifices have 
certainly not been altogether in vain.”’ 








A BORE DEFEATED BY THE IRON 
DUKE. 


A writer in ‘‘ Harper’s” tells a good 
story of the way in which the Duke of 
Wellington put to ignominious flight a 
most pertinacious bore who had invented 
a@ bullet-proof cuirass upon which he 
claimed that the safety of the British army 
depended, and which he carried about 
with him and exhibited at all times andin 
all places ; 


‘*Had this been all, he would soon have 
been disposed of ; but, unluckily, he had con- 
trived to interest in his invention one or two 
of the Duke’s personal friends, and to get 
from them letters of recommendation which 
even Wellington could not easily disregard. 

‘Something must clearly be done, how- 
ever ; for, although the fellow had hitherto 
been kept at bay, he was evidently determined 
to give the Duke no peace till the matter had 
been fully gone into. For a moment Welling- 
ton looked so grim that the secretary began 
to hope for the order, which he would gladly 
have obeyed, viz., to kick the inventor into 
the street forthwith. But the next instant 
the iron face cleared again, and over it played 
the very ghost of a smile, like a gleam of win- 
ter sunshine upon a precipice. ‘Show him 
in,’ said he, briefly. 

‘*The observant secretary noted both the 
tone and the smile that accompanied it ; and 
he inwardly decided that it would have been 
better for that inventor if he had not insisted 
on seeing the Duke. In came the great dis- 
coverer—a tall, slouching, shabby, slightly 
red-nosed man, with a would-be jaunty air, 
which gave way a little, however, before the 
‘Iron Duke’s’ penetrating glance. 

‘**T am glad to think that your Grace ap- 
preciates the merits of my invention,’ said he, 
ina patronizing tone. ‘They are, indeed, too 
important to be undervalued by any great 
commander. Your Grace cannot fail to re- 
member the havoc made by your gallant 
troops at Waterloo among the French cuiras- 
siers, whose breastplates were not bullet- 
proof; whereas, if——’ 

‘** Have you got the thing with you?’ in- 
terrupted Wellington. 

‘*The inventor unwrapped a very showy 
looking cuirass of polished steel, and was just 
beginning a long lecture upon its merits, 
when the Duke cut him short by asking: 

*¢* Are you quite sure it is bullet-proof ” 

*** Quite sure, your Grace,’ 

‘* Put it on, then, and go andstand in that 
corner.’ The other wonderingly obeyed. ‘ Mr. 
Temple,’ shouted Wellington to his secretary, 
‘tell the sentry outside to load with ball cart- 
ridge, and come in here to test this cuirass. 
Quick, now !’ 

**But quick though the secretary was, the 
inventor was quicker still. The moment he 
realized that be had been set up there on pur- 
pose to be fired at, and to be shot dead on 
the spot if his cuirass turned out to be not 
bullet-proof after all, he leaped headlong 
through the open window with a yell worthy 
of a Blackfoot Indian, and, darting like a 
rocket across the courtyard, vanished through 
the outer gateway ; nor did the Duke of Wel- 
lington, from that day forth, ever see or hear 
of him egain.”’ 


Cuvunrca Music.—Mr. Frederick Archer, 
writing on the difference between English 
ahd American church music in the *‘ Key- 
note,” says: ‘‘In England, the organ is 
usually placed on the choir screen (and in 
all cases the organist is unable even to see 
the choir), yet the interpretation of all is 
marked by the utmost promptitude and 
unanimity without the assistance of a 
‘conductor.’ Here, a quartet of singers, 
who occupy positions in immediate prox- 
imity to the organist, are provided with a 
so-called ‘conductor,’ preferably an ama 
teur, who, unabashed by his anomalous 
position—thanks to the complacent ego- 
tism that arises from pachydermatous 
ignorance—renders himself an object of 
amusement, not only to the organist, but 
to the members of the choir, who are, as 
a rule, his musical and mental superiors. 


A class of books that are all too common 
in many Sunday-school libraries is thus 
aptly described by Mr. John Habberton : 
‘There are moral and religious novels in 
which the mysteries of life and death, of 
misfortune and affliction, of enforced as- 
sociations of natures that the world would 
keep apart—mysteries about which the 
Inspired Word is silent, and which rever- 
ent and thoughtful men expect to see un- 
raveled only in the great hereafter—are 
handled as airily and confidently as a jug- 
gler handles his toys. The impossible is 
explained away by the home-made impos- 
sibilities, lack of facts is made good by 
happy accidents and coincidences, and the 
method of the story, from first to last, is 
that of the detested ‘dime novel,’ and the 
trashy romances which fill the columns of 





the ‘ Shop-Girl’s Weekly.’” 





Good 


health depends largely on the condition of 
the liver. This organ is easily affected 
because of its sluggish circulation. When 
it becomes disordered, stagnant blood 
auecumulates in its Venous system, causing 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 
forms of disease result from its imperfect 
auction, Which deranges all the digestive 
ind assimilative organs, and, through 
these, impairs almost every function of 
mind and body. There is no 


Better 


way to insure the proper action of all} i 
the apparatus necessary to health, than | 
to aid the stomach and liver by the! 
occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. E. A. | 
151 School st., Lowell, Mass., | 
says: “For a number of years I was | 
stationed in the tropics; and, while there, 
suffered much from torpidity of the liver | 
and indigestion. Headaches and nausea | 
disabled me for days at a time, and it| 
was only by the use of Ayer’s Pills that 1 | 
obtained relief. 


Robinson, 


I know themtobethe | 


Best 


Cathartic Pills. They stimulate the appe- 
tite, assist digestion, and leave the bowels 
in a natural condition.” JohnH. W atson, | 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., writes: “For twenty years I was | 
a sufferer with sick headache. I began | 
taking Ayer'’s Pills, and quickly found | 
relief. Ihave not had an attack of head- 
ache for years, and attribute my fre edom | 
from it to the use of Ayer’s Pills. | 
Jared Agnew, LaCrosse, Wis., writes: 
“T was cured of a grievous attack of 
Erysipelas by using 


Pills for twenty days.” These Pills have 


been most successfully used in treatment | 
of obstinate cases of Dropsy. 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. 
Sold by all 


Appetite 


renders the partaking of needful bodily 
sustenance a matter of pleasure. When- 
ever the appetite fails, you may be sure 
the stomach and liver have become de- 
ranged, and need to be corrected by the 
use of Ayer’s Pills. C. Danly, Belton, 
Texas, writes: “I have taken Ayer’s Pills 
for various affections arising from de- 
rangements of the liver and digestive 
organs, and find them to be a powerful 
corrective.” If your 


Health 


is impaired a good cathartic medicine may 
aid you. Miss M. Boyle, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
writes: ‘*I use no other medicine than 
Ayer’s Pills. They are all that any one 
needs.” Dr. W. J. Talbot, Sacramento, 
Cal., writes: ‘“*The curative virtues of 
Ayer’s Pills commend them to all judi- 
cious practitioners.” Dr. Charles Alberts, 
Horicon, Wis., writes: ‘Last‘year I pro- 
cured from you the formula of Ayer’s 


| Pills, and have since prescribed them with 


decided benefit.” No poisonous drugs are 


Found in 


the composition of Ayer’s Pills. Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, Boston, 
Mass., certifies: ‘“‘I have made acareful 


analysis of Ayer’s Pills, with the formula 


of their preparation. They contain the 
active principles of well known drugs, 
isolated from inert matter, which plan is, 
chemically speaking, of great importance 
to their usefulness, It insures activity, 
certainty, and uniformity of effect. Ayer's 
Pills contain no metallic or mineral sub- 
stance, but the virtues of vegetable reme- 
dies in skilful combination.” Ayer’s 


Pills, 


taken in connection with Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, have effected thousands of wonderful 
cures. 


Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Druggists. 





And Diseases of th 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 

are properly answe Write 


CHILDS’ CATARRH 5 


for gales testimonials, etc., 








Constant Consumers of 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


will find, the 
$1.75 the most 
economical size 
Ato wes Drug- 

pate should en 

» butif you can- 
mm procure this 
size of your 
Druggist, send 
the amount with 
full address to 
Woolrich & Co., 
Palmer, Mass.,and they will forward a 
can, express paid, 





APRIZE, Sites 20502 


else 
world. Fortunes await -y A absolutely sure. 
At once address Trvugé& Go." eau Maine. 4 


REMINGTON STANDARD RD TYPE-WRITER, 





eatmeane improvement, ast t added double 

the value of the machine greatly increase the 

strong lead which it Sean Sone competitors. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


381 and Fe Erondway’ | New York. 








Sy THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe, No smoke or 
or. Non- explosive. Cleanly. 
Burns open like gas. Adapted for ail 





P 

Superior for reading and sewing. 

If not found at the stores, we will cond 
one, Gelivened ~ 4 in U.S, for 85.50. 


HITCHCOCK LAMP co. 
Aneorporated 1873 ow Watertown, N. Y. 


Remember, this is the 
** HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 





156s, Serap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems 
mailed for 10 ote. Capitol Card Uo., Hartford,Ct 


LOUNGE BEDs! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
yr py g pe ety eae 
& GRAVES & SON. 68! Washington St., boston, Masa. 


CH URCH EQ UIPMENT. 


Ghureh LIGHT: 








~ 








oe BENS Potent 


for Otarebow i ecemps shite 
——- 


Parlors, Banks Benois: ste. ewand 


pei cad apes Hoyts Ali 
to churches and the 
m. BP. FRINK, 651 "Peart ee 


No. 1 SUIT, 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, $68. 





Catalogues sent. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULI.< 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free 


, VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinna‘i, O. 
McSHANE <5 FCUNDRY 


Manufacture t celebrated Belle 
and Chimes fort Cupeebes, Town- 
Cheeks. « ete., ete, Prices and ceta 

tfree. Address 

Mosmaxe & Co., Baltimore, Ma 


~ MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimesand Peals. For more than half 
a 7 noted for superiority over 
all others. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
4 Carmine 8t, Rew Pork 













pant designe. Send size of room. i 
Liberal disseuns 
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RH, MACY & CO. 


IVORY: 


| 
1 
| 
| WE anaes. Bay gery THE NEW _— BY 
| 
| 
UNDERWEAR, 


shes SALE oF LAD: DIE 
S ; AP o ALL OF OUR OWN BaNurACty RE AND DE 
| 


eC. 
44 P | ‘ 
OK: ure. ‘fam Siarcains IN 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


MUSLIN 


crocer, if six two-cent stam no pay pm 
are sent to Procter & Gamble ¢ Cincinnati. Men- 


> 
”R r) = 
i) 
Improves the complexion Tos 20° s gAPKINS TOWELS, CRASHES, 
. NA 4 
— P Qe Oks oF BLANKETS, QUILTS 
/PiIA hg £ UE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soa ap | Oo & LOW PRICES. 
og pan bey ey a | = 2 bak 
| ~ 





ion this paper. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
MASON SH AMLAY sus aND DRESS coms, 








Exhibited ALL the important WORLD’S IN 


SEVENTEEN YE oan nm & Hamlin Organs have, 
after most xaminations and comperisons, | 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED | 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such important | 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


com: 
aa Hance TREMENDOUS MARE-DOWN IN 


UNDRED 8TY adapted to all uses, from the 


paige ee ge pe 
smaliest stse, yet ving the characteristic Mason & | 
Hamlin exce anee at $22, to the best es | 
which it is Pit ible to construct — mg 9 eo 





or more. 

” The 3 Hamlin Company shinee | NT ST R P THAN 
.) ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWE RICES A 

UPRIGHT PLANG-FORTES, adding to all the _ EERE BEFORE KNOWN. 

improvements | A N OS t which have | 

been found val- — ~ va | mets 

instruments, 


ATT 
practical value, tending to greasest wParity and — 
refinement in oer < tone and du | 
— by Hability oo gph ow on oO} tune: Pro. | 


nounced the test improvem t 
ianos for half a century. The MASON & HAM 


Bo: pl themselves that e yimmo of their 
make sha n illustrate that VERY. GHEST EXCEL- 
LENCE which has always owe acterized their 
organs. Send for circular with illustrations, full | 
description and explanation & 4a 8 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, | 
Y ALL ODDS 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 





BOSTON, {54 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 
MEW YORK, 46 Best (4th St. (Union Square.) | 










RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


| 48 the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” | preferred Sy all wet posted travelors when pace 
Pn a led - ye ( ALIFORNIA~ AND ~ and COLORADO 


various styles of 
GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT It also operates the best route and the shortest 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima line between 
“on, as ie evinced by the number of Chickering 
@emmos seid since the foundation of the house Chicago and St. Paul § = Minneapolis. 
waich already exceeds Milwaukee, La Crosse siesta Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay) Ww is., Winona, Owatonna, 
S'XTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. Mankato, Minn. Cedar Rapids, bes Moines 
The highest musical authorities in all lsad paws City, Algona, cinton, Marshalltown 
rs < ‘ ‘ockford, Illinois, are 
Gorse the Chicasring Piano. - amonest its 800 mien on its lines. 
Write for theit new Illustrated Catalogue. Among a few of the numerous moe ints of supe- 
Peg Ay ed by the patrons of thig 


CHICKERING & SONS, DAY ES which are the finest that hum an 


art and NG CABS, can aes its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING 


== - 168 Tremont &t = and PALACE mandole of pomtort 
20 P= Avenue, t ; 
ARS, ich are unsurpassed by any; and its 
NEW ‘TORK. BOSTON. . widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 
the ~ - yap are oy run by any other road 
anywhere In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
|B EQUIPPED ADIN THE WORLD. 
All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
est of 


resorts and n 








NOsFOR and fishing grounds 
UNEQUALLED Tas. 


t __, WiLLiamt HNABE & CO. S*Ask your tenet agent for i ket roms, na 

os. est Baltimore Street, Baltimore. our tic a oun or mt . rou 
» 112 Fifth Avene, New York AND TAKE le: ading ticket 
agents sell them eon aos no ad. to travel on 





9 and 12 Per Cent. Net. | tat worst first-class accommodations, 


han ~ poorl uipped roads. 
Loans negotiated on improved farm . ait does to go « cireulars ond summer 
from 1-8 to1-5 appraised valuation. hw net nine ~ Safortants not obtain- 
cent. interest. Short-time loans prop- Tésort papers, oF 4 in 
erty, security ample. to net twelve (ia) pet. pene. , able at your local ticket office, write to 
Interest collected and remitted without 


—- paid for non-residents, Collections made, GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 
“PL oH. SMITH, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST co., oc a 


FE GO, D. T. CH SE NG eo Secier 
AS = desiring material, for winter wane find it 
Biidden Name, Embossed and 








alltorlSc. SNOW & CO., 


New Chromo the 
Gilt bgund Fleral Autoprapit Albupe Ws AR HERY LAM AT LT s | acsordande wi 
pres thet - ay Ah HY | wilt be City ofckatgeon epplicedionse 
Meriden, Conn. Rew ¥ Send name 


business centers, summer | A. A. 
hunting and 
| are accessible by the various branches of this | j 


| WILLIAM 
Tone, Touch Tout, Workmanship & Durability, ; ..2 hs ver four pended pasenger conductom 


Moeneld 
Conanghls She Cos 


Extraordinary Sale of 


TABLE, BED LINENS, &., 
AT RETAIL. 
Having purchased at a great reduction 
the entire stock of a leading manufact- 


urer for cash, we will offer the same to 
our customers 


AT PRICES FAR BELOW REGULAR 
LIST RATES TO THE TRADE. 


Consisting of Fine Table Damask, by 
theyard; Damask Table Cloths and Nap- 
kins to match, all sizes; Tray Cloths, 
Doylies, Towels, Linen Sheetings from 
72 to 108 inches wide; Pillow Case Lin- 
ens, 40 to 64 inches, together with a great 
variety of other Housekeeping Goods, 
presenting to those about purchasing 
unusual inducements. 


Broadway AS 190 ats 
NEW Y ORK. 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Yorks, Jancary 24th, 1884, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of tu 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 318t December, 1883 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
i?" 1883, to 31st December, 


$4,108,953 10 

an nt on Polic ‘es 1 ‘not marked 
off ist January, 1884.. -... 1,590,282 53 
1 O0tal Marine Premiums. . - $5,708,185 6 


ome wakes off a von 158 $420,428 

uary, to 3ist December, oe 

Losses paid during the pet 8 os dad 
. $1,901,042 38 





The Company has the following assets, viz. 
United 8 and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and a due the 
remtn No estimated 425,000 00 
Premium stan & Hills Teoeivabie’ Bo 79 
Cash in 335,710 6€ 
Amonnt .. a aaRhbiels — uae $12,972,812 47 
ee 





Six per cent. interest on tne outstanding ce 
tificatee of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
Gereot. 4 their ‘2 Teprecsutalives on and 

esday, the Fifth of February next. from 
which di det all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be producea at the time of pay 
ment, and cancelled. 


THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.” 


The New Musical 


CURRICULUM 





By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
“A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 
and observation devoted to its ultimate perfection by 
one of America’s greatest musicians, and in its pres- 
ent form itis beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK OF ITS KIND 


ever issued for the purpose intended. Teachers and 
Students of Music are especially recommended to ex- 
amine the Curriculum, as it cannot fail to be of inval- 
uable service to them. Price $3 by mail post-paid. 
Specimen Pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
For Sale by all Book and Music ny 


WHE BEST WRITING PAPE; 
TING PUT UP IN N lp 












66 WR. YALE’S ARTICLE ON VACCINATION 
in the last BABYHOOD,” says the “ Sani 


Engineer, ” “is worth to any P mother the 
year’s ey ey rice” ‘Christian at 
Work” says tisint e power of such a publication 


to accomplish an immense amount of good, and we 
are glad to note that the new venture seems to be 
in excellent hands.” 

BaBYHOOD Is the only periodical in the world io 
voted exclusively to the care of infants. $1.50 
year; 15 cents a number, ddress BasYHoop, 
18 Spruce St., . New York. 


**Embossed Beauties,” a 

Chromos with your name on, larg\ 

=e Boned Ji full set of Domi- 
eof “Mugrins, 


amusing game A; bd “ine Penne Me Mortis, ** the 

game of “Fox and Geese,” full instructions for 
ame, Premium List, Sample k = our Great 

| —, Al 





rize Puzzle, (we offer $100 for 
postpaid, 18c.,in stamps. U.S. Card Ce., Saamed 


LADIES "72K OR, FANCY, WORK, 80. quwe 











LEA DING SCHOOLS. — 


RST TRACHER' AMERICAN, 
and FOREIGN 

provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 

se a Teachers supplied with Positions. 
of Good Schools free to Parents. 
anne Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,?7 East 14th St., New York. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Huadson, N. Y. 
A high grade and successful school for both 
and Art specialties. Moderate rates. 


sexes. Music 
eo not any time. 








W. H. BANNISTER. 


YOUR PARLOR 





Papered with Gold Paper and 
9-inch Border for - - $20.00 
Without Gold, - - - 12. 


Remnant lots of handsome 
Gold Paper sufficient to 





A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for | 
— ear enting 8ist December, 1883, for which 

ficates will be issued on and after Tuesday | 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, vtheclod 
lili si 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO’ HORACE GRAY 
EDMUND W. CORLIES 

W. H. H. MOO ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. 7. RU! 
JAMES W. CHAS. H. MARSHALL 


OTT, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST 
RAVEN, CHAS. D. oh, 

WM. STUGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE 
: TLLIAM H. FOG 
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C. A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, N. DENTON S 

WILLIAM H. W 

CHAS, P, BURDETT. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preside 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Presiie 
A A RAVEN, 34 Vice-President, 





ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 AND 16 Gaoapway, ? 


5 
67TH DIVIDEND. 
The trustees of this institution bave oa a 
terest at the rate of FUUR Per Cent. per ann 
all sams from $1 to 2 ae on de posit ‘oo 


ths ending Dec. io 
with ‘tie ‘bylaws, able on Fi ta 
the 19th day of J: 15. oa 





EDWARD SCHELL, President. | 
C. F. ALvorp Secretary 


THE THOS, FAYE CO, 
810 BROADWAY, _— NEW YORK. 


‘TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
ar nd Counterfeits called ** Automatic,” etc., on 


| the well-known reputation and merit of the Willeox 
| & Gibbs ‘*Automatic’”’ or **No Tension” 
| = ah Machine, which is the Standard of the 
| orl 


Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


| Willoox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co, 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And in all Principal Cities, 
Business Established in 1859. 


CTEM COOKED CERES 


Choicest a Fodes In the Wor'd, for 
d and Young. « 
by B. O. oul aa A. B.O.WHITE WHEAT. 





A. B. C. Barley Food. A. B.C. Meiza 
‘ Rejected, ain, all hulls, 
| e ockle, and impuriti 
American ed, CRUSHED, SteAM CooKE® 
SS AND DesiccaTEp. Patented. 
B f ae as wanted, for the 
able,in ten minutes, Savin 
reakfast money. Saving fuel. Sevier 
time. Saving waste. Saving 
health, Easy to digest, being 
ereals. already thoroughly cooked 
and dried (desi ccated.) ) 





Ask for ALB for A. B.C. only. (Registered Trade-Mark,) 
For sale by all Grocers, THz Cereats M’r'c Co. 
Send for circulars, 83 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
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